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O NCE upon a time m a certam country there lived a king whose 
palace was surrounded by a spacious gaiden. But, though 
t e gardeners were many and the soil was good, this garden yielded 
3ither flowers nor fruits, not even grass or shady trees. 

The King was in despair about it when a wise old man said to 
nim 

‘ Your gaideners do not understand their business: but what can 
you expect of men whose fathers were cobblers and carpenters? 
How should they ha\e learnt to cultivate your garden ? ’ 

* You are quite right,’ cned the King 

‘ Therefore,’ continued the old man, ‘ you should send for a gar- 
dener whose father and grandfather have been gardeners before 
him, and very soon your garden will be full of green grass and gay 
flowers, and you will enjoy its delicious fruit.’ 

So the Kmg sent messengers to every town, viUage, and hamlet 
in his dominions, to look for a gardener whose forefathers had been 
gardeners also, and after forty days one was found. 

‘ Come with us and be gardener to the King,’ they said to him. 

‘ How can I go to the King,’ said the gardener, ‘ a poor \vTetch 
like me ^ ’ 

‘ That IS of no consequence,’ they answered. ‘ Here are new 
clothes for you and your family.’ 

‘ But I owe money to several people.’ 

‘ We will pay your debts,’ they said 

So the gardener allowed himself to be persuaded, and went 
away with the messengers, takmg his wife and his son with hun ; 
and the Kmg, dehghted to iPave found a real gardener, entrusted 
him with the care of his garden. The man found no difficulty in 
makmg the royal garden produce flowers and fruit, and at the end 
of a year the park was not like the same place, and the King 
showered gifts upon his new servant. 
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The gardener, as you ha\ e heard already, had a son, who was a 
^ery handsome young man, with most agreeable manners, and 
e\ery day he carried the best fnut of the gaiden to the Kmg, and 
all the prettiest flowers to his daughter. Now this pnncess was 
wonderfully pretty and was just sii^teeii years old, and the King 
was beginning to think it was time that she should be married 

‘ My dear child,’ said he, *you are of an age to take a husband, 
therefore I am thinking of marrying you to the son of my pzime 
minister.’ 

" Father,’ replied the Prmcess, ‘ I will never marry the son of 
the mimster.’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ asked the King. 

‘Because I love the gardener’s son,’ answered the Pnncess 

On heanng ttiis the King was at fir&t very angry, and then he 
wept and sighed, and declared that such a husband was not wurthv 
of his daughter ; but the young Prmcess was not to be turned from 
her resolution to marry the gardener’s son 

Then the King consulted his mmisters. ‘ This is what you 
must do,’ they said. ‘To get iii of the gardener you must send 
both suitors to a very distant country, and the one who retumo 
first shall marry your daughter.’ 

The King followed this advice, and the minister’s son was pre- 
sented with a splendid horse and a purse full of gold pieces, while 
the gardener’s son had only an old lame horse and a purse full of 
copper money, and every one thought he would never come back 
from his journey. 

The day before they started the Prmcess met her lover and said 
to him : 

‘ Be brave, and remember always that I love you. Take this 
purse full of jewels and make the best use you can of them for love 
of me, and come back qmckly and demand my hand ’ 

The two suitors left the tovm together, but the minister’s son 
went off at a gallop on his good horse, and very soon was lost to 
sight behmd the most distant hills. He travelled on for some days, 
and presently reached a fountain beside which an old woman aU m 
rags sat upon a stone. 

Good-day to you, young traveller,' said she. 

But the minister’s son made no reply. 

Have pit.v upon me, traveller,’ she said again. ‘I am dying of 
hilnger, as you see, and three days have I been here and no one 
has given me anything.’ 
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‘Let me alone, old "witch,’ ened the young man; ‘I can do 
nothing for yon,’ and so saymg he went on hia way. 

That same evening the gardener’s son rode np to the fountain 
upon his lame grey horse. 

‘ Grood-day to yon, young traveller,’ said the beggar-"v\omaii 

‘ Good-day, good "woman,’ answered he. 

‘ Young traveller, have pity upon me.’ 

‘Take my purse, good woman,’ said he, * and mount behmd me, 
for your legs can’t be ver;^ strong.’ 

The old woman didn’t wait to be asked twice, but mounted 



behind him, and m this style they reached the chief city of a power- 
ful kmgdom. The minister’s son was lodged in a grand inn, the 
gardener’s son and the old woman dismoimted at the mn for 
beggars. 

The next day the gardenef’s son heard a great noise m the 
street, and the Kind’s heralds passed, hlowmg all kinds of instru- 
ments, and crymg 

‘ The K.mg, our master, is old and mfirm. He will give a great 
reward to whoever will cure him and give him hack the strength of 
his youth ’ 

Then the old beggar-woman said to her benefactor : 
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‘ This IS what you must do to obtam the reward which the Kmg 
promises. Gro out of the town by the south gate, and there you will 
find three little dogs of difierent colours ; the first will be white, the 
second black, the third red. Tou must kill them and then burn 
them separately, and gather up the ashes. Put the ashes of each 
dog mto a bag of its own colour, then go before the door of the 
palace and cry out, “ A celebrated physician has come from Janina 
in Albania. lie alone can cure the Kmg and give him back the 
strength of his youth.” The King’s physicians will say, “ This is 
an impostor, and not a learned man,” and they will make all sorts 
of diHiculties, but you will overcome them all at last, and will pre- 
sent yourself before the sick King. You must then demand as much 
wood as three mules can carry, and a great cauldron, and must shut 
yourself up in a room with the Sultan, and when the cauldron boils 
j ou must throw him into it, and there leave him until his flesh is 
completely separated from his bones. Then arrange the bones m 
their proper places, and throw over them the ashes out of the three 
bags. The King will come back to hfe, and will be just as he was 
when he was twenty years old. For your reward you must demand 
the bronze nng which has the power to grant you everythmg you 
desire Go, my son, and do not forget any of my instructions.’ 

The young Inan followed the old beggar-woman’s directions. 
On going out of the town ho found the white, red, and black dogs, 
and killed and burnt them, gathering the ashes mto three baa’s. 
Then ha ran to the palace and cried: 

* A celebrated physician has just come from Janina m Albania. 
He alone can cure the King and give him back the strength of his 
youth.’ 

The King’s physicians at first laughed at the unknown wayfarer, 
but the Sultan ordered that the stranger should be admitted. They 
brought the cauldron and the loads of wood, and very soon the Kmg 
was boihng away. Towards mid-day the gardener’s son arranged 
the bones in their places, and he had hardly scattered the ashes over 
them before the old Kmg revived, to find himself once more young 
and hearty. 

‘ How can I reward you, my benefactor 9 ’ he cried. ‘ Will you 
take half my treasures ^ ’ 

‘No,’ said the gardener’s son. 

‘ My daughter’s hand ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Take half my kingdom.’ 
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■ No. Give me only the bronze ring which can instantly grant 
me anything I wish lor ’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ said the King, ‘ I set great store by that marvellous 
rmg ; nevertheless, you shall have it.* And he gave it to him 

The gardener’s son went back to say good-bye to the old beggar- 
woman ; then he said to the bronze rmg : 

‘ Prepare a splendid ship m which I may contmue my journey. 
Let the hull be of fine gold, the masts of silver, the sails of brocade ; 
let the crew consist of twelve young men of noble appearance, dressed 
like kmgs. St. Nicholas will be at the helm. As to the cargo, let 
it be diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and carbuncles.’ 

And immediately a ship appeared upon the sea which resembled 
m every particular the description given by the gardener’s son, and, 
stepping on board, he continued his journey. Presently he arrived 
at a great town and established himself in a wondeiful palace. 
After seveial days he met his rival, the minister’s son, who had 
spent all his money and was reduced to the disagreeable employ- 
ment of a carrier of dust and rubbish. The gaidener’s son said to 
him : 

‘What is your name, what is your family, and from what 
country do you come ’ ’ 

‘ I am the son of the prime mmister of a grea^ nation, and yet 
see what a degrading occupation I am reduced to ’ 

‘ Listen to me ; though I don’t know anything more about vou, 
I am wiUmg to help you. I will give you a ship to take you back 
to your own country upon one condition.’ 

‘ Whatever it may be, I accept it willmgly.’ 

‘ Follow me to my palace.’ 

The mmister’ s son followed the rich stranger, whom he had not 
recognised. When they reached the palace the gaidener’s son made 
a sign to his slaves, who completely undressed the new-comer. 

‘ Make this ring red hot,’ commanded the master, ' and mark the 
man with it upon his back.’ 

The slaves obeyed him. 

‘ Now, young man,’ said theTrich stranger, ‘I am going to give 
you a vessel whichj^wiU take you back to your own coimtry.’ 

And, going out, he took the bronze ring and said : 

‘ Bronze rmg, obeyjthy master. Prepare me a ship of which the 
half-rotten timbers shall be painted black, let the sails be in rags, 
and the sailors infirm and sickly. One shall have lost a leg, another 
an arm, the third shall be a hunchback, another lame or club-footed 
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or blind, and most of them shall be ugly and coveied with scars 
Go, and let my orders be executed.’ 

The minister’s son embarked in this old vessel, and, thanks to 
favourable wmds, at length reached his own country. In spile of 
the pitiable condition m which he returned they received him 
joyfully. 

‘ I am the first to come back,’ said he to the King ; ‘ now fulfil 
your promise, and give me the princess in marriage.’ 

So they at once began to prepare for the weddmg festivities. As 
to the poor princess, she was sorrowful and angry enough about it. 

The next mornmg, at daybreak, a wonderful ship with every sail 
set came to anchor before the town. The Kmg happened at that 
moment to be at the palace wmdow. 

‘ What strange ship is this,’ he cried, ‘ that has a golden hull, 
silver masts, and silken sails, and who are the young men hke 
princes who man it ? And do I not see St. Nicholas at the 
hehn ? Go at once and mvite the captam of the ship to coma to 
the palace.’ 

His servants obeyed him, and very soon in came an enchantingly 
handsome young prmce, dressed m rich silk, ornamented with 
pearls and diamonds. 

^ Young man,’ said the King, ‘you are welcome, whoever you 
may be. Do me the favour to be my guest as long as you remam 
in my capital.’ 

‘ Many thanks, sire,’ replied the captam, ‘ I accept your offer ’ 

‘ My daughter is about to be married,’ said the King ; ‘ will you 
give her away ? ’ 

* I shall he charmed, sire.’ 

Soon after came the Princess and her betrothed. 

‘ Why, how is this ? ’ cned the young captam ; ‘ would you 
marry this charming princess to such a man as that ’ 

‘ But he is my prime minister’s son ^ ’ 

‘ What does that matter ? I cannot give your daughter away 
The man she is betrothed to is one of my servants.’ 

‘ Your servant ^ ’ 

‘ Without doubt. I met him in a distant* town reduced to 
carrying away dust and rubbish from the houses. I had pity on 
him and engaged him as one of my servants.* 

‘ It is impossible ! ’ cried the King. 

‘ Do you wish me to prove what I say This young man 
yreturned in a vessel which I fitted out for him, an unseaworthy 
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ship with a black battcreil hull, and the sailors were infirm and 
crippled.’ 

‘ It IS quite true,’ said the King. 

‘ It IS false,' cried the mimster’s son. ‘ I do not know this 
man ! ’ 

‘ Sire,* said the young captam, ‘order your daughtei’s betiotlied 
to be stripped, and see if the mark of my rmg is not branded upon 
his back.’ 

The Kmg was about to give this older, wheu the minister’s son, 
to save himself horn such an mdignity, admitted that the story was 
true. 

‘And now, sue,’ said the young captam, * do not you recognise 
me ? ’ 

‘I lecognise you,’ said the Princess , ‘ you are the gardener’s son 
whom I have always loved, and it is you I wish to marry.’ 

‘ Young man, you shall be my aon-m-law,’ cnei the Kmg. ‘ The 
marriage festivities aie already begim, so you shall marry my 
daughter this very day.’ 

And so that very day the gardener’s son mamsd the beautiful 
Princess. 

Several months passed The young couple were as happy as 
the day was long, and the Kmg was moie and more pleased with 
himself for havmg secured such a son-in-law 

But, presently, the captam of the golden ship found it necessary 
to take a long voyage, and after embracing his wife tenderly he 
embarked. 

Now in the outskirts of the capital there lived a Jew, who had 
spent his life in studymg black arts — alchemy, astrology, magic, 
and enchantment. This man found out that the gardener’s son 
had only succeeded m marrying the Prmcess by the help of the 
genii who obeyed the bronze rmg. 

‘ I will have that ring,’ said he to himself. So he went down to 
the sea-shore and caught some httle red fishes. Eeally, they were 
qmte wonderfully pretty. Then he came back, and, passing before 
the Prmcess’ s window, he began to cry out . 

‘ "Who wants sojpe pretty httle red fishes ? ’ 

The Princess heard him, and 'sent out one of her slaves, who 
said to the old Jew: , 

‘ What will you take for your fish ? ’ 

‘ A bronze rmg.’ 

* A bronze rmg, old simpleton > And where shal] I find one 
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'Under the cushion in the Princess’s room.’ 

The slave went back to hei mistress 

‘ The old madman will take neither gold nor silver,’ said she. 

' What does he want then ? ’ 

‘ A bronze rmg that is hidden under a cushion.’ 

‘ Fmd the rmg and give it to him,’ said the Princess. 

And at last the slave found the bronze rmg, which the captain 
of the golden ship had accidentally left behmd, and earned it to the 
Jew, who made off with it mstantly. 

Hardly had he reached his own house when, taking the ring, he 
^aid, ‘Bronze ring, obey thy master. I desire that the golden 
^bip shall turn to black wood, and the crew to hideous negroes ; 
that St. Nicholas shall leave the helm, and that the only cargo 
shall be black cats.’ 

And the genu of the bronze ring obeyed him. 

Findmg himself upon the sea in this miserable condition, the 
young captam understood that some one must have stolen the 
bronze rmg from him, and he lamented his misfortune loudly, but 
that did him no good. 

‘Alasi’ ha said to himself, ‘whoever has taken my ring has 
probably taken my dear wife also. What good will it do me to go 
back to my own country?’ And he sailed about from island to 
island, and from shore to shore, believing that wherever he went 
everybody was laughmg at him, and very soon his poverty was so 
great that he and his crew and the poor black cats had nothmg to 
eat but herbs and roots. After wandering about a long time he 
reached an island inhabited by mice. The captam landed upon the 
shore and began to explore the country. There were mice every- 
where, and nothmg but mice. Some of the black cats had followed 
him, and, not having been fed for several days, they were fearfully 
hungry, and made terrible havoc among the mice. 

Then the queen of the mice held a council. 

‘ These cats will eat every one of us,’ she said, ‘ if the captain of 
the ship does not shut the ferocious animals up. Let us send a 
deputation to him of the bravest aniong us.’ 

Several mice offered themselves for this mission and set out to 
find the young captain. 

' Captem,’ said they, ‘ go away quickly from our island, or we 
shall perish, every mouse of us-’ 

‘Willingly,’ replied the young captain, ‘upon one condition. 
That is that you shall first brmg me back a bronze ring which 
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some clever magician has stolen from me. If you do not do this 
I will land all my cats upon your island, and you shall be exter- 
minated ’ 

The mice withdrew in great dismay. ‘What is to be done ^ ’ 
said the queen, ‘How can we find this bronze rmg? ’ She held 
a new comicil, callmg in mice from every quarter of the globe, but 
nobody knew where the bronze ring was Suddenly three mice 
arrived from a very distant country. One was bhnd, the second 
lame, and the third had her ears cropped. 

‘ Ho, ho, ho ! ’ said the new-comers. ‘ We come from a far 
distant country.’ 

‘ Do you know where the bronze ring is which the genu obey? ■“ 

‘ Ho, ho, ho * we know ; a wicked Jew has taken possession of 
it, and now he keeps it m his pocket by day and m his mouth by 
night.’ 

‘ Go and take it from him, and come back as soon as possible.’ 

So the three mice made themselves a boat and set sail for the 
Jew’s country When they reached the capital they landed and 
ran to the palace, leaving only the bhnd mouse on the shore to 
take care of the boat. Then they waited till it was night. The 
Jew lay down in bed and put the bronze ring into his mouth, and 
very soon he was asleep. 

‘ Now, what shall we do ’ said the two little animals to each 
other. 

The mouse with the cropped ears found a lamp full of oil, and 
a bottle full of pepper. So she dipped her tail first m the oil and 
then in the pepper, and held it to the Jew’s nose. 

‘ Atisha I atisha ' ’ sneezed the Jew, but he did not wake, and 
the shock made the bronze rmg jump out of his mouth. Quick as 
thought the lame mouse snatched up the precious tahsman and 
cairied it olf to the boat. 

Imagme the despair of the magician when he awoke and the 
bronze ring was nowhere to he found ! 

Bui by that time our three mice had set sail with their prize. 
A favourmg hieeze was carrying them towards the island where 
the queen of the i4ice was awaitmg them. Naturally they began 
to talk about the bronze ring. 

‘ Which of us deserves the most credit ? ’ they cried all at once, 

‘ I do,’ said the bhnd mouse, ‘ for without my watchfulness our 
boat ould have drifted away to the open sea ’ 

‘ No, mdeed,’ cried the mouse with the ciopped ears; ‘the credit 
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IS mme. Did I not cause the nng to jump out of the Jew’s 
mouth ? ’ 

‘No, it is mine,’ cried the lame one, ‘ for I ran off with the 
rmg.’ 

And from high words they soon came to blows, and, alas ' when 
the quarrel was fiercest the bronze rmg fell mto the sea. 

‘ How are we to face our queen,’ said the three mice, when 
by our folly we have lost the tahsman and condemned our people 
to be utterly exterminated ? We cannot go back lo our country , let 
us land on this desert island and there end our miserable lives.’ No 
sooner said than done. The boat reached the island, and the mice 
landed. 

The hhnd mouse was speedily deserted by her two sisters, who 
went off to hunt flies, but as she wandered sadly along the shore she 



found a dead fish, and was eatmg it, when she felt something very 
hard. At her ones the other two mice ran up. 

‘It is the bronze ringl It is the talisman! ’ they cried joy- 
fully, and, gettmg into their boat aggiin, they soon reached the mouse 
island. It was time they did, for the captam was just gomg to land 
his cargo of cats, when a deputation of midh brought hun the 
precious bronze ring. 

‘ Bronze ring,’ commanded the young ilian, ‘ obey thy master. 
Let my ship appear as it was before.’ 

Immediately the genii of the ring set to work, and the old black 
vessel became once more the wonderful golden ship with sails of 
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bioeade : the handsome sailors ran to the silver masts and the 
silken ropes, and very soon they set sail for the capital. 

Ah ! how meriily the sailors sang as they flew’ over the 
sea • 

At last the poit w'as leached. 

The captain landed and ran to the palace, where he found the 
Jew asleep. The Princess clasped her husband m a long enihrace. 
The magician tried to escape, hut he was seized and bound with 
strong cords. 

The next day the Jew, tied to the tail of a savage mule loaded 
with nuts, was broken into as many pieces as there were nuts upon 
the mule’s back.^ 

‘ Tfnditiom Popultutes fAne Mineure C.iruo\ et NiLulaiile') Pans 
neuTe, ISB'J. 
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PIUNCE HYACINTH 
AND THE DEAB LITTLE FItINCESS 

O NCE upon a time there hved a kin^ who was deeply u\ lo\e 
with a prmceas, but she could not marry anyone, because she 
was under an enchantment. So the King set out to seek a laiiy, 
and asked what he could do to win the Prmcess’s love. The Fairy 
said to him . 

‘ You know that the Piincess has a great cat which she very 
fond of. Whoever is cle\er enough to tread on that cat’s tail is the 
man she is destined to marry.’ 



The King said to himself that this would not be very difficult, 
and he left the Fairy, detennmed to grmd the ^.t’s tail to powder 
rather than not tread on it at all. 

You may imagme that it w’as not long before he went lo see the 
Princess, and puss, as usual, marched m before him, arching his 
back. The Kmg took a long step, and quite thought he had the 
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Jjil under his foot, but the cat turned round so sharply that he only 
trod on air. And so it went on for eight days, till the King began 
to think that this fatal tail must Le full of (Quicksilver — it was never 
still for a mom Uu 

At last, howev ''r, he was lucky enough to come upon puss fast 
asleep and with Ins tail conveniently spread out. So the Kmg, 
without losing a moment, set his foot upon it heavily. 

'With one tenihc jell the cat sprang up and instantly changed 
into a tall man, who, hxing his angry eyes upon the Kmg, said : 

* You shall marry the Princess because you have been able to 
break the enchantment, but I will have my revenge. You shall 
have a son, who will never be happy until he hnds out that his nose 
13 too long, and if you ever tell anyone what I have just said to 
you, you shall vanish away mstantly, and no one shall ever see 
you or hear of you agam.’ 

Though the King was horribly afraid of the enchanter, he could 
not help laughing at this threat. 

‘ If my son has such a long nose as that,’ he said to himself, ‘ he 
must always see it or feel it , at least, if he is not blind or without 
hands.’ 

But, as the enchanter had vanished, he did not waste any more 
time m thinking, hut went to seek the Prmcess, who very soon 
consented to marry him. But after all, they had not been married 
veiy long when the King died, and the Queen had nothing left to 
care for but her little son, who was called Hyacmth. The little 
Pimce had large blue eyes, the prettiest eyes m the W'orld, and a 
sweet httle mouth, but, alas ! his nose was so enormous that it 
covered half his face. The Queen was mconsolable when she saw 
this great nose, but her ladies assured her that it was not really as 
large as it looked ; that it was a Boman nose, and you had only to 
open any history to see that every hero has a large nose. The 
Queen, who was devoted to her baby, was pleased with what they 
told her, and when she looked at Hyacmth agam, his nose certamly 
did not seem to her quite so large. 

The PrmcB was brought up With great care , and, as soon as he 
could speak, they Wd him all sorts of dreadful stones about people 
who had short noses. N o one was ^owed to come near him whose 
nose did not more or l^s resemble his own, and the courtiers, to 
get mto favour with the Queen, took to p ulhn g their babies’ noses 
several times every day to make them grow long. But, do what they 
would, they were nothing by comparison with the Prince’s. 
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‘S.Mien he grew sensible he learnt history, and whQue\ei any 
great prmce or beantifiil princess was spoken of, his teacher', took 
care to tell him that they had long noses. 

His room was hung with pictures, all of people with \ ery large 
noses, and the Prmce grew’ up so con\inced that a long nose was 
a great beauty, that he would not on any account have had iij*, own 
a single mch shorter ! 

When his twentieth birthday w’as past, the Queen thuugnt it 
was time that he should be married, so she commanded that the 
portraits of several pimcesses should be brought for him to see, and 
among the others w’as a picture of the Beai Little Prmcess ! 

Now, she was the daughter of a great king, and would some day 
possess several kingdoms herself , but Prince Hyacinth had not a 
thought to spare for anythmg of that sort, he was so much struck 
with her beauty. The Prmcess, whom he thought quite charmmg, 
had, how’e\ er, a little saucy nose, which, in her face, was the prettiest 
thing possible, but it was a cause of great embarrassment to the 
courtiers, who had got into such a habit of laughing at httle noses 
that they sometimes found themselves laughing at hers before thej 
had time to think ; but this did not do at all before the Prince, who 
quite failed to see the joke, and actually banished tw’o of his 
courtiers who had dared to mention disrespectfully the Dear Little 
Princess’s tmy nose I 

The others, taking warning from this, learnt to think twice before 
they spoke, and one even went so far as to tell the Prince that, 
though it was quite true that no man could be worth an;^’thmg 
unless he had a long nose, still, a woman’s beauty was a different 
thmg; and he knew a learned man who understood Greek and 
had read in some old manuscripts that the beautiful Cleopatra 
herself had a ‘ tip-tilted ’ nose I 

The Prmce made him a splendid present as a reward for this 
good news, and at once sent ambassadors to ask the Dear Little 
Princess in mELrriage. The Emg, her father, gave his consent ; and 
Prmce Hyacinth, who, in his anxiety to see the Prmcess, had gone 
three leagues to meet her. was jtist advancing to kiss her hand 
when, to the horror of all who stood by, the ei^hanter appeared as 
suddenly as a flash of lightning, and, snatching up the Dear Little 
Prmcess, whirled her away out of their siglit ' 

The Prince w’as left qmte mconsolable, and declared thai; nothing 
should induce him to go back to his kingdom until he had found 
her again, and refusing to allow »uy of his Sourtiers to follow 
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him, he mounted hib horbs iinil lode sadly awa^ , Jetting the animal 
choose his own path. 

So it happened that he came presently to a gieat plain, acioss 
which he rode all day long without seemg a single lieuse, and 
horse and rider were quite 
terribly hungry, when, as 
the night fell, the Prmce 
caught sight of a light, 
which seemed to slime 
from a ca\em. 

He rode up to it, and 
saw a little old woman, 
who appeared to be at 
least a hundred years old. 

She put on her spec- 
tacles to look at Prmce 
Hyacinth, but it was quite 
a long time before she 
could fix them securely 
because her nose was so 
veiy short. 

The Piince and the 
Fairy (for that was who 
she was) had no sooner 
looked at one another 
than they went into fits 
of laughter, and cried at 
the same moment, ‘ Oh, 
what a funny nose ! ’ 

‘ Not so funny as yonr owm,’ said Prince Hyacinth to the Fairy; 
‘but, madam, I beg you to leave the consideration of our noses — 
such as they are — and to be good enough to give me something to 
eat, for I am starving, and so is my poor horse.’ 

* With all my heart,’ said the Fairy. ‘ Though your nose is 
so ridiculous you are, nevertheless, the son of my best friend. I 
loved your father as if he had been my brother. Now he had a 
very handsome nos#l 

* And pray what does mine lack ? ’ said the Prmce. 

' Oh I it doesn t lach anjiihmg,’ replied ^he Fairy. On the con- 
trary quite, there is only too much of it. But never mind, one may 
be a very worthy man though his nose is too long. I was telling 

B 
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you tbtiC I was your ff ther’a friend , he olten came to bob me in the 
old timBB, and you must know that I was very pretty in those days ; 
at least, he used to say so. I should like to tell you of a coinorsa- 
tion we had the last time I ever saw him.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said the Prince, ‘when I have supped it will give ino 
the greatest pleasuie to hear it , but consider, madam, I beg or yon, 
that I have had nothing to eat to-day.’ 

‘ The poor boy is right,’ said the Pairy ; ‘ I was forgetting. 
Come m, then, and I will give you some supper, and while }ou aie 
eating I can tell you my story m a very few woids — for I don’t like 
endless tales myself. Too long a tongue is worse than too long a 
nose and I remember when I was young that I was so much 
admired for not being a great chatterer. They used to tell the 
Queen, my mother, that it w'as so. For though you see what I am 
now, I was the daughter of a great king. My father ’ 

^Your father, I dare say, got something to eat when he was 
hungry I ’ mtermpted the Prince. 

‘ Oh ' certainly,’ answered the Fairy, ‘ and you also shall have 
supper directly. I only just wanted to tell you ’ 

‘ But I really cannot listen to anything until I have had some- 
thing to eat,’ cried the Prince, who was getting quite angry ; hut 
then, remembering that he had better be polite as he much needed 
the Fairy’s help, he added: 

‘ I know that in the pleasure of listening to you I should quite 
forget my own hunger; but my horse, who cannot hear you, must 
really he fed i ’ 

The Fairy was very much flattered by this compliment, and 
said, calling to her servants . 

* You shall not wait another mmute, you are so pohte, and m 
spite of the enormous size of your nose you are really very agree- 
able.’ 

‘ Plague take the old lady I How she does go on about my nose I ’ 
said the Prince to himself. ‘ One would almost think that mme had 
taken sdl the extra length that hers lacks ! If I were not so hungry 
I would soon have done with this ehatterpie who thinkB she talks 
very little 1 How stupid people are not to see their ovm faults 1 
that comes of being a prmcess: she has been^spoilt by flatterers, 
who have made her believe that she is quite a moderate talker 1 ’ 

Meanwhile the servants were puttmg the supper on the table, 
and the Prince was much amused to hear the Fairy, who asked 
them a thousaoid questions simply for the pleasure of hearing her- 
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self speak ; especially he noticed one maid who, no matter what was 
bemg said, alwaj’s contrived to praise her mistress’s wisdom 

‘Weill’ he thought, as he ate his supper, ‘I'm very glad I 
came here. This just shows me how sensible I have been in n&\ er 
hstenmg to flatterers. People of that sort praise us to our faces 
without shame, and hide our faults or change them into virtues. 
For my part I never will be taken m by them. I know my own 
defects, I hope.’ 

Poor Prmce Hyacmth ! He leally believed what he said, and 
hadn’t an idea that the people who had praised his nose were 
laughing at him, just as the Fairy s maid was laughing at hei , for 
the Prince had seen her laugh slyl}^ when she could do so without 
the Fairy’s noticmg her. 

However, he saiinothmg, and presently, when his hunger began 
to be appeased, the Fairy said . 

‘ My dear Prmce, might I beg you to move a httle more that 
way, for your nose casts such a shadow that I really cannot see 
what I have on my plate. Ah ! 
thanks. Now let us speak of 
your father. When I went to 
his Court he was only a little 
boy, but that is forty years 
ago, and I have been m this 
desolate place ever since. Tell 
me what goes on nowadays ; 
are the ladies as fond of amuse- 
ment as ever ? In my time one 
saw them at parties, theatres, 
balls, and promenades every 
day.' Bear me ! What a long 
nose" you have ! I cannot get 
used to it ! ’ 

‘ EeaUy, madam,’ said the 
Prinee, ‘ I wish you would 
leave off mentioning my nose. It cannot matter to you what it is 
like. I am qmte s^tisfled with it, and have no wish to have it 
shorter. One must take what is given one.’ 

‘ Now you are angsy with me, my poor Hyacmth,’ said the 
Fairy, ‘ and I assure you that I didn’t mean to vex you ; on the 
contrary, I wished to do you a service. However, though I really 
cannot help your nose bemg a shock to me, I will try not to say 
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an>thinp: about it. I will even tiy to think that you have an 
ordinary nose. To tell the truth, it would make three reasonable 
ones.’ 

The Prmce, who w'as no lon^^er hungry, grew so impatient at the 
Fauy's continual lemarks about his nose that at last he thiew limi- 
self upon his horse and loie hastily aw^ay. But wherevei he came 
in his jouineviugs he tli ought the people were mad, for they all 
talked of his nose, and et he could not bung himself to admit that 
it was too long, he had been so used all his hfe to heai it called 
handsome. 

The old Fairy, who wnshed to make him huippy, at last hit upon 
a plan. She shut the Dear Little I’lineess up in a palace of 
crystal, and put this palace down wdieie tho Prince could not fail to 
find It. His joy at seeing the Princess agam was extreme, and he 
set to woik with all his might to try to break her prison ; but in 
spite of all his eftorts he failed utterly. In despair he thought at 
least that he would tiy to get near enough to speak to the Bear 
Little Prmcess, who, on her part, sti etched out her hand that he 
might kiss it ; but turn which way he might, he never could laiss 
it to Ins hps, for hia long nose always prevented it. For the first 
time he realised how long it really was, and exclaimed 

‘ Well, it must be admitted that my nose is too long ' ’ 

In an instant the crystal prison flew into a thousand splmters, 
and the old Fairy, taking the Dear Little Princess by the hand, 
said to the Prince : 

‘ Now, say if you ai’e not very much obliged to me. Much 
good it was for me to talk to you about your nose 1 You would 
never have found out how extraordinary it was if it hadn’t hindered 
you h:om domg what you wanted to. You sea how self-love keeps 
us from knowmg our own defects of mind and body. Our reason 
tries in vam to show them to us , we refuse to see them till we find 
them m the way of our interests.’ 

Prince Hyacinth, whose nose was now just like anyone else’s, 
did not fail to profit by the lesson he had received. He married 
the Dear Little Princess, and they lived happily ever after.^ 

le Pnvee Disir et la PnneeM Migmmne, Psve MAiUme Ltprinoe de Beaumont. 
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ANCE upon a tuns there was a poor husbandman who had many 
^ children and little to give them in the way either of food or 
clothing. They were all pietty, hut the prettiest of all was the 
youngest daughter, who w-as so beautiful that there were no bounds 
to her beauty. 

So once— it was late on a Thuisday evenmg m autumn, and 
wild weather outside, terribly dark, and lammg so hea-vily and 
blow’ing so hard that the walls of the cottage shook again — the} 
weie all sittmg together by the fireside, each of them busy with 
Bumethmg or other, when suddenly some one rapped three times 
against the window-pane The man went out to see what could he 
the matter, and when he got out there stood a great big white bear. 

‘ Good-evenmg to you,’ said the White Bear. 

‘ Good- evening,’ said the man. 

* Will you give me your youngest daughter ? ’ said the White 
Bear ; ‘ if you will, you shall be as rich as you are now poor.’ 

Truly the man would have had no objection to be rich, but he 
thought to himself: ‘I must first ask my daughter about this,’ so 
he went in and told them that there was a great white bear outside 
who had faithfully promised to make them all nch if he might hut 
have the youngest daughter. 

She said no, and would not hear of it ; so the man went out 
again, and settled with the White Bear that he should come again 
next Thursday evening, and get her answ'er. Then the man pei- 
suaded her, and talked so much to her about the wealth that they 
would have, and what a good thing it would be for herself, that at last 
she made up her mind to go, and washed and mended all her rags, 
made herself as smarlfas she could, and held herself in readiness 
to set out. Little enough had she to take away with her. 

Next Thursday evenmg the White Bear came to fetch her. She 
seated herself on his back with her bundle, and thus they departeil. 
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When they had gone a great part of the way, the White Bear said: 
‘ Are you afraid ? ’ 

* Xo, that I am not,* said she. 

^ Keep tight hold of my fui, and then there is no danger,’ said 
he. 

And thus she rode far, far away, until they came to a great 
niountam. Then the White Bear knocked on it, and a door opened, 
and they went into a castle where there were many hiilhantly 
hghtel looms which shone w'ltli gold and silver, likewise a large 



hall in which there was a well-spread table, and it was so maeni- 
hcent that it would be hard to make anyone understand 

Jiei that when she needed anything she had but to nngthis beU 
Siri !, ® eaten, and 

thought she would hie to go to bed. SBe rang the bell and 
scarcely had she touched it before she found herself in a ohamher 
where a bed stood ready made for her, which was as pretty as any- 
one could wish to sleep m. It had pillows of silk, and curtains of 
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silk fringed with gold, and everything that was in the room was of 
gold or silver ; but when she had lain dowm and put out the hght a 
man came and lay down beside her, and behold it w^as the AVhite 
Bear, who cast off the form of a beast during the night. She never 
saw him, however, for he always came after she had put out her 
hght, and went away before dayhght appeared. 

So all went well and happily for a time, but then she began to 
be very sad and soirowful, for all day long she had to go about 
alone ; and she did so wish to go home to her father and mothei 
and brothers and sisters. Then the White Bear asked what it w'as 
that she wanted, and she told him that it was so dull there m the 
mountam, and that she had to go about all alone, and that in her 
parents’ house at home there were all her brothers and sisters, and 
it was because she could not go to them that she was so soriowhiL 

‘ There might be a cure for that,’ said the White Bear, ‘ if you 
would hut pronuse me never to talk with your mother alone, but 
only when the others are there too ; for she will take hold of your 
hand,’ he said, ‘and wnll want to lead you mto a room to talk with 
you alone ; but that you must by no means do, or you will bring 
great misery on both of us.’ 

So one Sunday the White Bear came and said that they could 
now set out to see her father and mother, and they journeyed 
thither, she sitting on his back, and they went a long, long way, 
and it took a long, long time ; but at last they came to a large 
white farmhouse, and her brothers and sisters were runmng about 
outside it, playing, and it was so pretty that it was a pleasure to 
look at it. 

‘Your parents dwell here now,’ said the White Bear; ‘but do 
not forget what I said to you, or you will do much harm both to 
yourself and me.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said she, ‘I shall never forget ; ’ and as soon as she 
was at home the White Bear turned round and went back agam. 

There were such rejoicmgs when she went m to her parents 
that It seemed as if they would never come to an end, Evpiw’one 
thought that he could never be sufficiently giateful to her for all 
she had done for them all. Now; they had everything that they 
wanted, and everything w^as as good as it could be. They jdl asked 
her how she was gettimg on where she was. All was well with her 
too, she said ; and she had everythmg that she could want. "SMiat 
other answers she ga\ e I cannot say, but I am pretty sure that 
they did not learn much from her. But in the afternoon, after 
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they had dmed at mii-day, all happened just as the Wliite Bear 
had said. Her mother wanted to talk with her alone in her own 
chamber. But she remembered what the ^Vhlte Bear had said, and 
would on no account go. ‘ What we have to say can be said at any 
time,’ she answeied. But somehow or other her mother at last 
pei&uaded her, and she was forced to tell the whole story. So she 
told how every night a man came and lay down beside her when 
the lights weie all put out, and how she never saw him, because he 
always went away before it grew light in the mormng, and how 
she continually went about m sadness, thinking how happy she 
would be if she could but see him, and how all day long she had to 
go about alone, and it was so dull and sohtary. ‘ Oh > ’ cried the 
mother, m horror ‘ you are very likely sleeping with a troll I But 
I w’lll teach you a way to see him. You shall have a bit of one of 
my candles, which you can take away with you hidden m your 
breast. Look at him with that w'hen he is asleep, but talce care 
not to let any tallow drop upon him.' 

So she took the candle, and hid it in her breast, and when 
evening drew near the WTiite Bear came to fetch her awaj^ When 
they had gone some distance on their way, the White Bear asked 
her if everything had not happened just as he had foretold, and she 
coiJd not but own that it had, ‘ Then, if you have done what your 
mother wished,’ said he, ‘ you have brought great misery on both of 
us.’ ‘No,’ she said, ‘I have not done anything at all.’ So when 
she had reached home and had gone to bed it was just the same as 
it had been before, and a man came and lay down beside her, and 
late at night, when she could hear that he was sleeping, she got up 
and kindled a light, lit her candle, let her hght shme on him, and 
saw him, and he was the handsomest prmce that eyes had ev er 
beheld, and she loved him so much that it seemed to her that she 
must die if she did not kiss him that very moment. So she did 
kiss him ; but while she was doing it she let three drops of hot 
taUow faU upon his shirt, and he awoke. ‘ What have you done 
now ? ’ said he ; ‘ you have brought misery on both of us. If you 
had but held out for the space of one year I should have been tree. 
I have a stepmother who has bewitched me sojhat I am a white 
bear by day and a man by night ; but now all is at an end between 
you and me, and I must leave you, and go to her. She lives m a 
castle which hes east of the sun and west of the moon, and there 
too IS a pnncess with a nose which is three ells long, and she now 
is the one whom I must marry.’ 
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She wept ani lamented, but all m vain, for go he must. Then 
she asked Vnm if she could not go with him. But no, that could 
nut be. ‘ Can you tell me the w'ay then, and I will seek you -that 
I may surely be allowed to do * ’ 

^ Yes, you may do that,’ said he; ‘but theie is no w^ay thither 
It lies east of the sun and west of the moon, and never would ;jou 
find your way there.’ 

'^^en she awoke m the mornmg both the Prmce and the castle 



were gone, and she was lymg on a small gyeen patch in the midst of 
a dark, thick wood. By her side lay the self- same bundle of rags 
which she had brought with her from her own home. So when 
she had rubbed tb^ sleep out of ber eyes, and wept till she was 
weary, she set out on her way, and thus she walked for many and 
many a long day, until'^t last she came to a great mountain. Out- 
side it an aged woman was sittmg, playmg with a golden apple. 
The girl asked her if she knew the way to the Prmce who hved 
wdth his stepmother in the castle which lay east of the sun and 
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west of the moon, and who was to mairy a princess with a nose 
which was three ells long. ' How do you happen to know about 
him ?’ enquired the old woman, * maybe you are she who ought 
to have had him ’ ‘Yes, mdeed, I am,’ she said, ' So it is you, 
then ’ said the old woman ; ‘ I know nothing about him but that 
he dwells m a castle which is east of the sun and west of the moon. 
You wall be a long time m gettmg to it, if ever you get to it at all ; 
but you shall have the loan of my horse, and then you can ride on 
it to an old woman who is a neighbour of mine * perhaps she can 
tell you about him. When you have got there you must just strike 
the horse beneath the left ear and bid it go home agam; but you 
may take the golden apple with you.’ 

So the girl seated herself on the horse, and rode for a long, long 
way, and at last she came to the mouiitam, where an aged woman 
was sittmg outside with a gold cardmg-comb. The girl asked her 
if she knew the way to the castle which lay east of the sun and 
west of the moon ; but she said what the first old woman had said : 

‘ I know nothmg about it, but that it is east of the sun and west of 
the moon, and that you will be a long time in getting to it, if ever 
you get there at all ; but you shall have the loan of my horse to an 
old woman who hves the nearest to me : perhaps she may know 
where the castle is, and w’hen you have got to her you may just strike 
the horse beneath the left ear and bid it go home again.’ Then she 
gave her the gold cardmg-comb, for it might, perhaps, be of use to 
her, she said. 

So the girl seated herself on the horse, and rode a wearisome 
long way onwards agam, and after a very long time she came to a 
great mountain, where an aged woman was sittmg, spuming at a 
golden spinmng-wheel. Of this woman, too, she enquired if she 
knew the way to the Pnnce, and where to find the castle which lay 
east of the sun and west of the moon. But it was only the same 
thing once again. ‘ Maybe it was you who should have had the 
Pnnce,’ said the old woman. ‘ Yes, indeed, I should have been the 
one,’ said the girl. But this old crone knew the way no better than 
the others — it was east of the sun and west of the moon, she knew 
that, ‘ and you will be a long tune m gettmg to^^t, if ever you get 
to it at all.’ she said ; ‘ but you may have the loan of my horse, and 
I think you had better ride to the East Wmol, and ask hiTn : perhaps 
he may know where the castle is, and will blow you thither. But 
when you have got to him you must just strike the horse beneath 
the left ear, and he vail come home again.’ And then she gave her 
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the golden spinning-wheel, saying*. ‘Perhaps you may find that 
you have a use for it.’ 

The girl had to ride for a great many days, and for a long and 
wearisome tune, before she got there, but at last she did arrive, and 
then she asked the East Wmd if he could tell her the way to the 
Prince w*ho dwelt east of the sun and west of the moon. ‘ WeU,’ 
said the East Vi md, ‘ I have heard tell of the Prince, and of his castle, 
but I do not know the way to it, for I have never blown so far ; but, 
if you lake, I will go with you to my brother the West Wmd . he may 
know that, for he is much stronger than I am. You may sit on 
my Itackj and then I can carry you there.' So she seated herself 
on his back, and they did go so swiftly ! When they got there, the 
East Wind went m and said that the girl whom he had brought was 
the one who ought to have had the Prince up at the castle which 
lay east of the sun and west of the moon, and that now she was 
travelhng about to find him agam, so he had come there wuth her, 
and would like to hear if the West Wmd knew whereabouts the 
castle was. ' ‘No,’ said the West Wmd , ‘ so far as that have I never 
blown . but if you like I will go with you to the South Wmd, for 
he 13 much stronger than either of us, and he has roamed far and 
wide, and perhaps he can tell you what you want to know. You 
may seat yourself on my back, and then I will carry you to him.’ 

So she did this, and journeyed to the South Wmd, neither was 
she very long on the way When they had got there, the West Wind 
asked him if he could tell her the way to the castle that lay east of 
the sun and west of the moon, for she was the girl who ought to 
marry the Prmce who lived there. ‘ Oh, mdeed! ’ said the South 
Wmd, ‘is that she ? Well,’ said he, ‘ I have wandered about a great 
deal in my time, and m all kinds of places, but I have never blown 
so far as that. If you like, however, I will go with you to my 
brother the North Wmd; he is the oldest and strongest of all of 
us, and if he does not know where it is no one m the whole world 
will be able to tell you. You may sit upon my back, and then I 
will carry you there-* So she seated herself on his back, and off he 
went from his house m great haste, and they were not long on the 
way When they jams near the North Wmd’s dwelling, he was 
so w’lld and frantic that they felt cold gusts a long while before 
they got there. ‘Wha^do you want?’ he roared out firom afar, 
and they froze as they heard. Saad the South Wind : ‘ It is I, and 
this is she who should have had the Prince who hves in the castle 
which hes east of the sun and west of the moon. And now she 
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wishes to ask >oii if you ha\e ever been there, and can tell her the 
way, toi she would gladly find him again ’ 

‘ kes,’ said the North Wmd, ‘ 1 know where it is. I once blew 
an aspen leaf there, hut I was so tired that for many days after- 
wards I was not able to blow at all. However, if you really are 
anxious to go there, and are not afraid to go with me, I w'dl take 
you on my back, and try if I can blow you there.’ 

‘ Get there I must,’ said she ; ‘ and if there is any way of going 
I will ; and I have no fear, no matter how last you go.’ 

‘ Yery well then,’ said the North Wind; ‘ but you must sleep here 
to-mght, for if we are ever to get there vre must have the day before us.’ 
The North Wmd woke her betimos next mornmg, and pufled 



himself up, and made himself so big and so strong that it was 
finghtful to see him, and away they went, high up through the air, 
as if they would not stop until they had reached the very end of 
the world, Down below there was such a storm ! It blew down 
woods and houses, and when they were above the sea the ships 
were wrecked by hundreds. And thus they tore on and on, and a 
long time went by, and then yet more tune passed, and still they 
were above the sea, and the North Wind grew ^red, and more tired- 
and at last so utterly weary that he was scaicely able to blow any 
longer, and he sank and sank, lower and dower, until at last he 
went so low that the crests of the waves dashed against the heels 
of the poor girl he was carrying. ‘ Art thou ajfraid ? ’ said the 
NortJ^^ind. ^ ‘ I have no fear,’ said she ; and it was ti ue. But they 
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not very, \ eiy feir from land, and theie was just enough strength 
left 111 the North Wind to enable him to tlirow her on to the shore, 
immediately under the windows ol a castle which lay east of the 
sun and west of the moon ; but then he was so weary and worn 
out that he was forced to lest for several days before he could go 
to his own home again. 

Nevt mornmg she sat down beneath the walls of the castle to 
play -with the golden apple, and the first person she saw w^as the 
maiden with the long uose, who was to have the Prmce. ‘ How 
much do you want for that gold apple of yours, girl ^ ’ said she, 
opemng the wmdow. ‘ It can’t be bought either for gold or money,' 
answ 61 ed the girl. ‘ If it cannot be bought either for gold or money, 
what w ill buy it You may say what you please,’ said the Princess. 

‘ Well if I may go to the Prmce who is here, and be with him 
to-mght, you shall have it,’ said the giil who had come with the 
Noith Wmd ‘ You may do that,’ said the Piincess, for she had made 
up her mmd what she would do. So the Princess got the gulden 
apple, but when the girl w^ent up to the Piince’s apaitment that 
night he w as asleep, for the Piincess had so contn^sed it. The poor 
gill called to him, and shook him, and between whiles sho wept ; 
but she could not wake him. In tho morning, as soon as 
dawned, m came the Princess with the long nose, and rh^ve her 
out again. In the daytime she sat down once ueneath the 

wmdow s of the castle, and began to card ..li Jier golden cai ding- 
comb , and then all happen^, tiS it had happened before. The 
prmcess asked her wlial'she wanted for it, and she replied that it 
was not for sale, either for gold or money, but that if she could get 
leave to go to the Prmce, and be with him during the night, she 
should have it. But when she went up to the Prince’s room he 
was again asleep, and, let her call him, or shake him, or weep as 
she would, he still slept on, and she could not put any Me in him. 
When daylight came in the morning, the Prmcess with the long 
nose came too, and once more drove her away. When day had 
quite come, the giil seated herself under the castle windows, to spm 
with her golden spinning-wheel, and the Prmcess with the long 
nose wanted to have that also. So she opened the window, and 
asked what she wofld take for it. The girl said what she had said 
on each of the former occasions — ^that it was not for sale either for 
gold or for money, but if she could get leave to go to the Prince who 
hved there, ajid be with him during the mght, slie should have it, 

■Yes,’ said the Prmcess, ‘ I will gladly consent to that. 
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But in that place there were some Christian folk who had been 
carried off, and they had been sittmg m the chamber whicJa tv as 
next to that of the Prince, and had heard how a woman had 
been m there who had wept and called on him two nights runnmg, 
and they told the Prmce of this So that evenmg, when the Princess 
came once more with her ale epmg- drink, he pietended to drink, 
but threw it away behmi him, for he suspected that it was a sleep- 
ing-drmk. So, when the girl went mto the Prmce’s room this 
time he TTas awake, and she had to tell him how she had come 
there. ‘ You have come just m tune,’ said the Pimee, ‘ for I should 
have been manied to-moirow; but I will not have the long-nosed 
PnncesB, and you alone can save me. I will say that I want to see 
what my bride can do, and bid her wash the shut which has the 
three drops of tallow on it. This she will consent to do, for she 

does not know that it is 
you who let them fall on 
it , but no one can w'ash 
them out but one born of 
Chnstian folk: it cannot 
be done by one of a pack 
of trolls ; and then I vnll 
say that no one shall 
ever be my bride but the 
woman who can do this, 
and I know that you can.’ 
There was great joy and 
gladness between them 
all that night, but the 
next day, when the wed- 
dmg was to take place, 
the Prince said, ‘ I must 
see what my bnde can 
do.’ ‘ That you may do,’ 
said the stepmother. 

‘ I have a fine shirt 
which I want to wear 
as my weddmg shirt, but 
tjjree drops of tallow have 
got upon it which I want 
to have washed off, and I have vowed to marry no on© but the woman 
who IB able to do it. If she cannot do that, she is not worth havung.’ 
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Well, that was a very small matter, they thought, and agreed to 
do it. The Princess with the long nose began to wash as well as she 
could, but, the more she washed and rubbed, the larger the spots 
grew. ‘All ’ you can’t wash at all,’ said the old troll-hag, who was 
her mother ‘ Gn e it to me ’ But she too had not had the shirt 
ver}" long m her hands before it looked woise still, and, the more 
she washed it and rubbed it, the larger and blacker grew the spots. 

So the other trolls had to come and wash, but, the more they 
did, the blacker and. ugher gi’ew the shirt, until at length it w as as 
black as if it had been up the chimney. ‘ Oh,’ cried the Prmoe, 

‘ nut one of you is good for anything at all I There is a beggar- 
gul sittmg outside the wmdow, and I’ll be bound that she can wash 
better than any ot you • Come in, you girl theie • ’ he cried. So 
she came m ‘ Can you wash this shirt clean ">' he cried. ‘ Oh ' I 
don’t know,’ she said , ‘ but I will try.’ And no sooner had she 
taken the shirt and dipped it m the water than it was white as 
diiven snow^ and even whiter than that. ‘ I will marry you,' said 
the Piince. 

Then the old troll-hag flew mto such a rage that she burst, and 
the Prmce&s with the long nose and all the little trolls must have 
burst too, for they have never been heard of since. The Prince and 
Ins bride set free all the Christian folk who weie imprisoned there, 
and took aw^ay with them all the gold and silver that they could 
carry, and moved far away from the castle which lay east of the sun 
ani west of the moon.‘ 


Asbjorasen aad Moe. 
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O NCE upon a time there hved a queen who had been the mother 
of a great many children, and of them all only one daughter 
was left. But then fihe was woith at least a thousand 

Her mother, who, smce the death of the King, hei father, had 
nothing m the world she cared for so much as this httle prmcess, 
was so terribly afraid of losmg her that she qmte spoiled hei, 
and never tried to coirect any of hei faults. The consequence 
was that this httle person, who was as pretty as possible, and 
was one day to wear a crown, grew up so prouA and so much 
m love with her own beauty that she despised everyone else in 
the world. 

The Queen, her mother, by her caresses and flatteries, helped to 
make her believe that there was nothing too good for her. She 
was dressed almost always in the prettiest frocks, as a fairy, or as 
a queen going out to hunt, and the ladies of the Court foUow^ed her 
dressed as forest-fairies. 

And to make her more vam than ever the Queen caused liar 
portrait to be taken by the cleverest pamters and sent it to seveial 
neighbouring kings with whom she was very friendly. 

When they saw this portrait they fell in love with the Prmcess — 
every one of them, but upon each it had a different effect One 
fell ill, one went qmte crazy, and a few of the luckiest set off to see 
her as soon as possible ; but these poor prmces became her slaves 
the moment they set eyes on her. 

Never has there been a gayer Court. Twenty delightful kmgs 
did everything they could think of to make themselves agreeable 
and after having spent ever so much mon^ in givmg a single 
entertainment thought themselves very luckj" if the Prmcess said 
‘ That’s pretty.’ 

All this admiration vastly pleased the Queen. Not a day passed 
but she received spven or eight thousand somiets, and as many 
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elegies, madrigals, and songs, which were sent her by all the iioets 
in the world. All the piose and the poetry that was written jiust 
then was about BeUissuna — for that was the Piincess’s name — and 
all the bonfires that they had were made of these verses, whick 
crackled and sparkled better than any othei sort of wood. 

BeUissima was already fifteen years old, and every one of the 
Pnnces wished to many her, but not one dared to say so. How 
could they when they knew that any of them might have cut ott 
his head five or six times a day just to please her, and she would 
have thought it a mere trifle, so little did she caie You may 
imagme how haid-hearted her lovers thought her , and the Queen, 
who wished to see her married, did not know how to nersuade her 
to thmk of it senously. 

‘ Belhssima,’ she said, ‘I do wish you would not be so pioud. 
What makes you despise all these nice kmgs ? I wish you to 
marry one of them, and you do not try to please me ’ 

* I am so happy,’ BeDissima answered : ‘ do leave me m peace 
madam. I don’t want to care for anyone,’ 

‘ But you would be very happy with any of these pimces,’ said 
the Queen, ‘ and I shall be very angry if you fall in love with an\ 
one who is not worthy of you.’ 

But the Prmoess thought so much of herself that she did not 
consider any one of her lovers clever or handsome enough for hei ; 
and her mother, who was gettmg really angry at her determmation 
not to be married, began to wish that she had not allowed her to 
have her own way so much. 

At last, not knowing what else to do, she resolved to consult a 
certam witch who was called ‘ The Fairy of the Desert.’ Now thib 
was very difficult to do, as she was guarded by some terrible hons ; 
but happily the Queen had heard a long time before that w'hoever 
wanted to pass these hons safely must throw to them a cake made 
of m i llet flour, sugar- candy, and crocodile’s eggs. This cake she 
prepared with her own hands, and putting it in a httle basket, she 
set out to seek the Fairy. But as she was not used to walking far, 
she soon felt very tired and sat down at the foot of a tree to rest, 
andj)reBently fell fast asleep. When she awoke she was dismayed ■ 
TO find her basket eiSpty. The cake* was all gone ! and, to make 
matters worse, at that moment she heard the loarmg of the great 
hons, who had found out that she was near and were eommg to 
look for her. 

‘ What shall I do ? ’ she cried; ‘I shall be eaten up,’ and being 

^ D 
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too much fnghteued to run a single step, she began to cry, and 
leant agamst the tree under which she had been asleep. 

Just then she heard some one say . ‘ H’m, h’m ! ’ 



She looked all roand her, and then np ct the tree, end there she 
saw a httle tmy man, who was eatmg oranges. 

‘ Oh ! Queen,’ said he, ‘ I know you very well, and I know how 
much afraid you are of the lions, and you are quit© right too, for 
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they ha’\e eaten many other people, and what can }Ou expect, as 
you have not any cake to give them ? ’ 

‘ I must make up my mind to die,’ said the poor Queen. ‘Alas > 

I should not care so much if only my dear daughter were 
married.’ 

' Oh * you have a daughter,’ cried the Yellow D’warf (who was 
so called because he was a dwarf and had such a yellow face, and 
hved in the orange tree). ‘ I’m really glad to hear that, toi V\ e 
been lookmg for a wife all over the world. Now, if } ou wiU 
promise that she shall marry me, not one of the lions, tigers, or 
bears shall touch you ’ 

The Queen looked at him and was almost as much aftaid of his 
ugly httle face as she had been of the hons before, so that she could 
not speak a word. 

‘ What ! you hesitate, madam,’ cned the Dwarf. ‘You must be 
very fond of being eaten up ahve.’ 

And, as he spoke, the Queen saw the hons, which were running 
down a hill towards them. 

Each one had two heads, eight feet, and four rows of teeth, and 
their skms were as hard as turtle shells, and w ere bright red. 

At this dreadful sight, the poor Queen, who was trembhng like 
a dove when it sees a hawk, cned out as loud as she could, * Oh ! 
dear Mr. Dwarf, BeUissima shall marry you.* 

‘ Oh, indeed > ’ said he disdamfuUy. ‘BeUissima is pretty enough, 
hut I don’t particularly want to marry her — ^you can keep her.’ 

‘ Oh 1 noble sir,’ said the Queen m great distress, ‘ do not lefuse 
her. She is the most charming Prmcess m the world.’ 

‘ Oh ! well,’ he rephed, ‘ out of chanty I wiU take her; but be 
sure you don’t forget that she is mine.* 

As he spoke a little door opened in the trunk of the orange tree, 
m nished the Queen, only just in tune, and the door shut with a 
bang in the faces of the lions. 

The Queen was so confused that at first she did not notice 
another httle door m the orange tree, but presently it opened and 
she found herself in a field of thistles and nettles. It was encircled 
by. a muddy ditch, and a httle farther on was a tiny thatched 
cottage, out of whi#h come the Yellow Dwarf with a very jaunty 
air He wore wooden shoes and a little yellow coat, and as he had no 
hair and very long earsiie looked altogether a shockmg httle object, 

‘I am dehghted,’ said he to the Queen, ‘ that, as you are to be 
my mother-m-law, you should see the httle house m which your 
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BelliBsiiiLBi will live with me. With these thistles and nettles she 
can feed a donkey which she can nde whenever she hkes ; under 
this humble roof no weather can hurt her; she w'lll drink the water 
of this brook, and eat frogs — which grow very fat about here , and 
thtn she will have me always with her, handsome, agreeable, and 
gay as you see me now. For if her shadow stays by her more 
closely than I do I shall be surprised.’ 

The unhappy Queen, seeing all at once what a miserable hfeher 
daughter would have with this Dwarf, could not bear the idea, and 
fell down insensible without saying a word 

When she reviv ed she found to her great surprise that she was 
lying in her own bed at home, and, what was more, that she had 
on the loveliest lace nightcap that she had ever seen in her life. At 
hist she thought that all her adventures, the terrible hons, and her 
promise to the Yellow Dw’arf that he should marry BeUissima 
must have been a dream, but there was the new cap with its 
beautiful ribbon and lace to remmd her that it was all true, which 
made her so unhappy that she could neither 
eat, dnnk, nor sleep for thinking of it. 

The Princess, who, m spite of her wilful- 
ness, really loved her mother wnth all her 
heart, was much grieved when she saw her 
looking so sad, and often asked her what was 
the matter ; but the Queen, who didn’t want 
her to find out the truth, only said that she 
was ill, or that one of her neighbours was 
threatening to make war against her. Bellis- 
aima knew quite well that somethmg was 
being hidden from her— and that neither of 
these was the real reason of the Queen’s 
uneasmess. So she made up her mmd that 
she would go and consult the Fairy of the 
Desert about it, especially as she had often 
heard how wise she was, and she thought 
that at the same tune she might ask her 
advice as to whether it would be as well to be married, or not. . 

So, with great care, she made some of the ^opar cake to pacify 
the hons, and one night went up to her room very early, pretending 
that she was gomg to bed ; but, instead of that, she wrapped herself 
up in a long white veil, and went down a secret staircase, and set 
otf, all by herself, to find the Witch- 
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But wli 0 n she got as fax as the same fatal orange tree, and Ba^^ 
it covered with flowers and jEruit, she stopped and began to gather 
some of the oranges — and then, putting down her basket, she sat 
down to eat them. But when it was time to go on again the basket 
had disappeared, and, though she looked everywhere, not a trace of 
it could she find. The moie she hunted for it the more frightened 
she got, and at last she began to cry. Then all at once she saw 
before her the Yellow Dwait. 

‘ What’s the matter with you, my pretty one ? ’ said he, ‘ What 
are you cry mg about ? ’ 

‘Alas'’ she answered, ‘no wonder that I am ci;^ing, seeing 
that I have lost the basket of cake that was to help me to get safely 
to the cave of the Fairy of the Desert ’ 

‘And what do you want with her, pretty one ? ’ said the hctle 
monster, ‘ for I am a friend of hers, and, for the matter of that, I am 
quite as clever as she is.’ 

‘ The Queen, my mother,’ rephed the Pimcess, ‘ has lately fallen 
into such deep sadness that I fear that she will die ; and I am afraid 
that perhaps I am the cause of it, for she very much wishes me to 
be married, and I must tell you truly that as yet I have not fouiul 
anyone I consider worthy to be my husband. So for all these 
leasons I wished to talk to the Fairy.’ 

‘ Do not give yourself any further trouble, Princess,’ answered the 
Dwarf. ‘ I can tell you all you want to know better than she could. 
The Queen, your mother, has promised you in marriage ’ 

‘ Has promised me ! ’ interrupted the Princess. ‘ Oh ! no. I’m 
sure she has not She would have told me if she had. I am too 
much interested m the matter for her to promise anything without 
my consent — you must be mistaken.’ 

‘ Beautiful Princess,’ cried the Dwarf suddenly, throwmg him- 
self on his knees befoie her, ‘ I flatter myself that you will not be 
displeased at her choice when I tell you that it is to me she has 
promised the happiness of marrymg you.’ 

‘ You I ’ cried Bellissima, startmg back, ‘ My mother wishes me 
to marry you ! How can you be so silly as to think of such a 
thing ^ 

‘ Oh 1 it isn’t that I care much to have that honeur,’ cried the 
Dwarf angrily ; ‘ but h^e are the hons coming ; they’ll eat you up 
in three mouthfuls, and there will be an end of you and your pride ’ 

And, mdeed, at that moment the poor Prmcess heard then 
dreadful howls coming nearer and nearer* 
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‘ What shall I do ^ ’ she cried ‘ Must all my happy days come 
to an end like this ’ 

The malicious Dwarf looked at her and began to laugh spite- 
fully ‘At least,’ said he, ‘you have the satisfaction of dying 
unmarried. A lovely princess like you must surely prefer to die 
rather than be the wife of a poor httle dwarf like myself.’ 

‘ Oh ' don’t be angry with me,’ cried the Princess, clasping her 
hands. ‘ I’d rather marry aU the dwarfs in the world than die in 
this horrible way.’ 

‘ Look at me well, Princess, before you give me your word,’ said 
he. ‘ I don’t want you to promise me in a hurry.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried she, ‘ the lions are commg. I have looked at you 
enough. I am so frightened. Save me this minute, or I shall die 
of terror.’ 

Indeed, as she spoke she fell down msensible, and when she 
recovered she found herself m her own httle bed at home , how 
she got there she could not tell, but she was dressed in the most 
beautiful lace and ribbons, and on her finger was a little rmg, made 
of a single red hair, which fitted so tightly that, try as she might, 
she could not get it off. 

When the Prmcess saw all these things, and remembered what 
had happened, she, too, feU into the deepest sadness, which surprised 
and alarmed the whole Court, and the ljueen more than anyone 
else. A hundred times she asked Belhssima if anything was the 
matter with her ; but she always said that thsre was nothong. 

At last the chief men of the kmgdom, anxious to see their 
Princess married, sent to the Queen to beg her to choose a husband 
for her as soon as possible. She replied that nothing would please 
her better, but that her daughter seemed so un willing to marry, and 
she recommended them to go and talk to the Princess about it 
themselves ; so this they at once did. Now Bellissima was much 
less proud since her adventure with the Yellow Dwarf, and she 
could not think of a better way of gettmg rid of the little monster 
than to marry some powerful king, therefore she replied to their 
request much more favourably than they had hoped, saymg that, 
though she was very happy as she was, still, tg please them, she 
would consent to marry the King of the Gold Mmes. Now he was 
a very handsome and powerful Pnnce, who^had been in love with 
the Prmcess for years, but had not thought that she would ever 
care about him at all. You can easily imagine how delighted he 
was when he heard the news, and how angry it made all the other 
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kings to lose for ever tke hope of marrjnng the Princess, but after 
all Belhssima could not have married twenty kmgs — indeed, she 
had found it quite difhcult enough to choose one, for hei vanity 
made her believe that there was nobody m the world -who was 
worthy of her. 

Preparations were begun at once for the grandest wedding that 
had ever been held at the 
palace. The Kmg of the 
Gold Mines sent such im- 
mense sums of money that 
the whole sea was covered 
with the ships that brought 
it. Messengers were sent 
to all the gayest and most 
refined Courts, particulaiJy 
to the Court of Prance, to 
seek out everything rare and 
precious to adorn the Prin- 
cess, although her beauty 
was so perfect that nothing 
she wore could make her 
look prettier. At least that 
IS what the Kmg of the Gold 
Mmes thought, and he was 
never happy unless he was 
with her. 

As for the Princess, the 
more she saw of the Kmg 
the more she liked him ; he 
was so generous, so hand- 
some and clever, that at last 
she was almost as much in 
love with him as he was 
with her How happy they were as thej" wandered about in the 
beautiful gardens together, sometimes listening to sweet music ! and 
the Kmg used to write songs for Bellissima. This is one that she 
liked very much 

In the foiest all is gay 

When'my Princess walks that way. 

All the blossoms then are found 

Downward fluttermg to the ground, 
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Hoping siie may tieail on them 
And bright floweis on slandei stem 
GrazB up at her a& rihe passes, 

Brushing lightly through the glasses 
Oh ’ my Princess, buds above 
Echo back our songs of love, 

As through this enchanted land 
Blithe we wandei, hand m hand 

They really were as happy as the day was long. All the King’s 
untuccessful rivals had gone home m despair. They said good-bye 
to the Princess so sadly that she could not help being sorry for 
them. 

‘ Ah ’ madam,’ the King of the Hold Mines said to her, 'how is 
this Why do you waste your pity on these princes, who love j ou 
so much that all their trouble would be well repaid by a single 
smile from you ? ’ 

^ I should be sorry,’ answered Bellissima, ‘ if you had not noticed 
How much I pitied these prmces who were leavmg me for ever ; 
but for you, sire, it is very different : you have every leason to be 
pleased with me, but they are going sorrowfully away, so you must 
not grudge them my compassion.’ 

The King of the Gold Mmes was gmte overcome by the 
Princess’s good-natured way of takmg his mterfeience, and, throw- 
ing himself at her feet, he kissed her hand a thousand tunes and 
begged her to forgive him. 

At last the happy day came. Everything was ready for Bellis- 
sima’s weddmg. The trumpets sounded, all the streets of the town 
were hung with flags and strewn with flowers, and the people ran in 
crowds to the great square before the palace. The Queen was so 
over-joyed that she had hardly been able to sleep at all, and she 
got up before it was hght to give the necessary orders and to choose 
the jewels that the Princess was to wear. These were nothing less 
than diamonds, even to her shoes, which were covered with them, 
and her dress of silver brocade was embroidered with a dozen of 
the sun’s rays. You may imagme how much these had cost ; but 
then nothing could have been more brilliant, except the beauty 
of the Princess I Upon her head she wore ^ splendid crown, 
her lovely hoar waved nearly to her feet, and her stately figure 
could easily be distinguished among all th« ladies who attended 
her. 

The King of the Gold Mmes was not less noble and splendid ; 
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It was easy to see by his face how happy he was, and eveiyone 
w’ho went near him returned loaded with presents, for all round the 
great banqueting hall had been arranged a thousand barrels full 
of gold, and numberless bags made of velvet embroidered with 
pearls and filled with money, each one containing at least a hundi'ei 
thousand gold pieces, which were given away to everyone who lihed to 
hold out his hand, which numbers of people hastened to do, you 
may be sure — indeed, some found this by far the most amusing 
part of the wedding festivities. 

The Queen and the Princess were just ready to set out with the 
King when they saw, advancing towards them from the end of the 
long gallery, two great basilisks, dragging after them a very badly 
made box , behmd them came a tall old woman, whose ugliness 
was even more surprising than her extreme old age, She wore 
a luff of black taffeta, a red velvet hood, and a farthmgale all m 
rags, and she leaned heavily upon a crutch. This strange old 
woman, without saymg a smgle word, hobbled three times round 
the gallery, followed by the basihsks, then stoppmg in the middle, 
and brandishmg her crutch threateningly, she cued : 

‘ Ho, ho, Queen ! Ho, ho, Princess ! Do you think you are going 
to break with impunity the promise that you made to my friend 
the Yellow Dwarf? I am the Pairy of the Desert; without the 
Yellow Dwarf and his orange tree my great lions would soon have 
eaten you up, I can tell you, and m Fairyland we do not suffer 
ourselves to be insulted like this. Make up your minds at once 
what you will do, for I vow that you shall marry the Yellow Dw’arf. 
If you don’t, may I bum my cmtch 1 ’ 

‘ Ah 1 Prmcess,’ said the Queen, weeping, ‘ what is this that I 
hear ? What have you promised ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! my mother,’ replied Belhssima sadly, * what did you 
promise, yourself ? ’ 

The King of the Gold Mines, mdignant at being kept from his 
happiness by tliis wicked old woman, went up to her, and threaten- 
ing her with his sword, said : 

‘ Get away out of my country at once, and for ever, miserable 
creature, lest I take your life, and so rid myself of your malice.’ 

’ He had hardly spoken these words when the hd of the box fell 
jack on the floor with a terrible noise, and to their horror out 
sprang the YeUow Dwarf, mounted upon a great Spanish cat. 
* Rash \outh 1 ’ he cried, rushing between the Fairy of the Desert 
and the Kmg. ‘ Dare to lay a finger upon this illustrious Fairy I 
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Your quarrel is with me only. I am youi enemy and your rival. 
That faithless Princess who would have married you is i»roiiiised 
to me. See if she has not upon her finder a ring made of one of 

my hairs. Just try to 
take it oti, and you will 
soon find out that I am 
more powerful than you 
are ' ’ 

‘ Wretched little mon- 
ster 1 ’ said the King , ‘ do 
you dare to caU yourself 
the Princess's lover, and 
to lay claim to such a 
treasure ? Do you know 
that you are a dwarf — 
that you are so ugly 
that one cannot bear to 
look at you — and that I 
should have killed you 
myself long before this 
if you had been worthy 
of such a glorious death ^ ’ 
The Yellow Dwarf, 
deeply enraged at these 
words, set spurs to his 
cat, which yelled hor- 
ribly, and leapt hither and thither — terrifymg everybody except the 
brave Kmg, who pursued the Dwarf closely, till he, drawmg a 
great knife with which he was armed, challenged the King to 
meet him in smgle combat, and rushed down mto the courtyard 
of the palace with a temble clatter. The King, quite provoked, 
followed him hastily, but they had hardly taken their places 
facing one another, and the whole Court had only just had time 
to rush out upon the balconies to watch what was gomg on, when 
suddenly the sun became as red as blood, and it was so dark 
that they could scarcely see at all. The thunder crashed, and 
the hghtmng seemed as if it must bum up ev^ythmg ; the two 
basilisks appeared, one on each side of the bad Dwarf, like giants, 
mountains high, and fixe fiew from their n*ouths and ears, until 
they looked like flaming furnaces. None of these thmgs could terrify 
the noble yoimg King, and the boldness of his looks and actions 
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reassure rl those 'who -were lookin" on, and perhaps even embarrassed 
the Yellow Dwarf himsell , but even his courage ga\e way when 
he saw what was happening to his belo-N ed Princess. For the Fairy 
of the Desert, lookmg more terrible than befoie, mounted upon a 
winged giiihn, and with long snakes coiled round her neck, had 
gi\en her such a blow with the lance she carried that Bellissima 
tell into the Queen’s arms bleedmg and senseless. Her fond mother, 
teeling as much huit by the blow as the Princess herself, utteied 
such piercing cries and lamentations that the King, hearing them, 
entirely lost his courage and piesence of mmd. Givmg up tho 
combat, he Hew towaids the Pi me ess, to rescue or to die with her , 
but the YeUow Dw’arf was too quick for him. Leaping with his 
Spanish cat upon the balcony, he snatched Belli&sima from the 
Queen’s arms, and betore any of the ladies of the Court could stop 
him he had sprung upon the roof of the palace and disappeared with 
his pnze 

The Kmg, motionless with horror, looked on despairingly at this 
dieadful occurrence, which he was quits powerless to prevent, and 
to make matters worse his sight failed him, everything became dark, 
and he felt himself earned along thiough the air by a strong hand. 

This new misfortune was the work of the wicked Fairy of the 
Desert, who had come with the Y’ellow Dwarf to help him carry 
off the Princess, and had fallen in love with the handsome young 
King of the Gold Mmes dnectly she saw him. She thought that 
if she earned him off to some frightful cavern and chained him to 
a rock, then the fear of death would make him forget BeUissuna 
and become her slave. So, as soon as they reached the place, she 
gave him back his sight, but without releasing him from his chains, 
and by her magic power she appeared before him as a young and 
beautiful fairy, and pretended to have come there quite by chance. 

‘ 'SVhat do I see ’ she cried. ‘ Is it yow, dear Pnnee ? What 
misfortune has brought you to this dismal place ? ' 

The Kmg, who was quite deceived by her altered appearance, 
replied 

‘ Alas • beautiful Faiiy, the fairy who brought me here first took 
away my sight, but by her voice I recognised her as the Fairy of 
the Desert, ihougn what she shouldhave carried me off for I cannot' 
tell you.’ 

‘ Ah > ’ cried the pretended Fairy, ‘ if you have fallen into her 
hands, yon -won’t get away until you have married her. She has 
carried off more than one Prmce hke this, and she -wull certainly 
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have anything she takes a fancy to.’ While she was thus pre- 
tending to be sorry for the King, he suddenly noticed her feet, which 
were like those of a gnfiBn, and knew in a moment that this must 
be the Fairy of the Desert, for her feet were the one thing she 
could not change, however pretty she might make her face. 

'Without seemmg to have noticed anything, he said, m a con- 
fidential way : 

‘ Not that I have any dislike to the Fairy of the Desert, but I 
really cannot endure the way in which she protects the Yellow 
Dwarf and keeps me chained here like a cmmnal. It is true that 
I love a charmmg prmcesa, but if the Fairy should set me free my 
gratitude would obhge me to love her only.’ 

‘Do you really mean what you say, Prmce ? ’ said the Fairy, 
qmte deceived. 

‘ Surely,’ rephed the Prmce , ‘ how could I deceive you You 
see it IS so much moie flattermg to my vanity to be loved by a 
fairy than by a simple prmceas. But, even if I am dymg of love 
lor her, I shall pretend to hate her until I am set free.’ 

The Fairy ol the Desert, quite taken in by these woids, resolved 
at once to transport the Prmce to a pleasanter place. So, makmg 
him mount her chanot, to which she had harnessed swans mstead 
of the bats which generally drew it, away she flew with h im . But 
imagme the distress of the Prmce when, from the giddy height at 
which they were rushmg through the air, he saw his beloved 
PrmcesB in a castle built of polished steel, the walls of which 
reflected the sun’s rays so hotly that no one could approach it 
without being burnt to a cinder ! Bellissima was sittmg m a 
little thicket by a brook, leaning her head upon her hand and 
weeping bitterly, but just as they passed she looked up and saw 
the King and the Faary of the Desert. Now, the Fairy was so 
clever that she could not only seem beautiful to the King, but 
even the poor Princess thought her the most lovely being she had 
ever seen. 

‘ What ! ’ she cried ; * was I not unhappy enough in this lonely 
castle to which that frightful Yellow Dwarf brought me? Must I 
also be made to know that the King of the Gold Mmes ceased to 
love me as soon as he lost sight of me ? But who can my rival 
be, whose fatal beauty is greater than mine ?^’ 

While she was saymg this, the King, who really loved her as 
much as ever, was feeling tenibly sad at bemg so rapidly torn away 
from his beloved Princess, but he knew too well how powerful the 
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Fairy was to have any hope of escaping from her excif^pt by great 
patience and cunning. 

The Fairy of the Desert had also seen Bellisaima, and tshe tried 
to read m the Kmg’s eyes the effect that this unexpected sight had 
had upon him. 

‘ No one can tell you what you wish to know better than I can,’ 
said he. ‘ This chance meetmg with an unhappy prmcesa for whom 
1 once had a passing fancy, before I was lucky enough to meet 
you, has affected me a little, I admit, but you are so much more to 
me than she is that I would rather die than leave you.’ 

‘ Ah ’ Prmce,’ she said, ‘ can I believe that you really love me so 
much ? ’ 

‘ Time will show, madam,’ rephed the King ; ‘ but if you wish 
to convince me that you have some regard for me, do not, I beg of 
you, refuse to aid Bellissima.’ 

‘ Do you know what you aie askmg ? ’ said the Fairy of the 
Desert, frowning, and lookmg at him suspiciously. ‘ Do you want 
me to employ my art against the Yellow Dwarf, who is my best 
friend, and take away from him a proud princess whom I can but 
look upon as my rival ? ’ 

The King sighed, but made no answer — indeed, what was there 
to be said to such a clear-sighted person ^ At last they reached a 
vast meadow, gay with all sorts of flowers ; a deep rivei surrounded 
it, and many httle brooks murmured softly under the shady trees, 
where it was always cool and fresh. A little way off stood a 
splendid palace, the walls of which were of transparent emeralds. 
As soon as the swans which drew the Fairy’s chariot had alighted 
under a porch, which was paved with diamonds and had arches of 
rubies, they were greeted on all sides by thousands of beautiful 
bemgs, who came to meet them joyfully, singing these words: 

When Love within a heart would reign, 

Useless to strive against him ’tis. 

The proud but feel a sharper pain, 

And make a gi eater triumph his. 

. The Fairy of the Desert was delighted to hear them smg of her 
triumphs ; she le<ithe King mto the most splendid room that can 
be imagmed, and left him alone for a httle while, j*ust that he might 
not* feel that he was a prisoner ; but he felt sure that she had not 
really gone quite away, but was watching him from some hiding- 
place. So walking up to a great mirror, he said to it, ‘ Trusty 
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counsellor, me see what I can do to make myself af^eeaLle to 
the chariTjaiLg Fairy of the Desert; for I can thuik of nothing hut 
how to "please her.’ 

An'd he at once set to work to curl his hair, and, seeing upon a 
iablfi a grander coat than his own, he put it on carefully. The Fairy 
came hack so delighted that she could not conceal her ]oy 

‘ I am qmte aware of the trouble you ha\ e taken to please me,’ 
said she, ‘and I must tell you that you have succeeded perfectly 
already. You see it is not difficult to do if you really care for me ’ 

The Kmg, who had his owm reasons for wislung to keep the old 
Fairy m a good humour, did not spare pretty speeches, and after a 
time he was allowed to walk by himself upon the sea-shore. The 
Faiiy of the Desert had by her enchantments raised such a tenible 
storm that the boldest pilot would not venture out in it, so she was 
not afiaid of her prisoner’s bemg able to escape ; and he found it 
some rehef to think sadly over his terrible situation without being 
interrupted by his cruel captor. 

Presently, after walkmg wnldly up and dowm, he wiote these 
verses upon the sand with his stick : 

At last may I upon this shore 
Lighten my sorrow with soft tears 
Alas * alas * I see no more 

My Love, who yet my sadness cheers. 

And thou, 0 raging, stormy Sea, 

Stirred by wild winds, from depth to height, 

Thou hold’st my loved one far from me, 

And I am captive to thy might. 

My heart is still more wild than thine, 

For Fate is cruel unto me 
Why must I thus in exile pme ^ 

Why IS my Prmcess snatched from me 

0 1 lovely Nymphs, from ocean caves, 

Who know how sweet true love may be, 

Come up and calm the furious waves 
And set a desperate lover free 1 

"While he was still writing he heard a voice which attracted his 
attention in spite of himself. Seeing that the weaves were rolling in 
higher than ever, he looked all round him, and presentlv saw a 
lovely lady floating gently towards him upon the crest of a huge 
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billow, her long hair spread all about her ; m one hand she held 
a minor, and m the othei a comb, and instead of feet she had 
a beautiful tail like a fish, with which she swam. 

The King was striiuk dumb with astonishment at this unex- 
pected sight; but as soon as she came within speakmg distance, 
she said to him, ' I know how sad you aie at losing yom.’ Piincess 
and bemg kept a prisonei by the Faiiy of the Desert , if you like 
1 will help 3 on to escape liom this fat.d place, w^here 3011 may 
otherwise have to diag on a weary existence for thuty 3eais or 
moie ’ 

The King of the Gold Mines hardly knew whiit answei to mako 
to this proposal. Not because he did not wish veiy much to escape, 



but he was afraid that this might be onl3^ anothei device by which 
the Faiiy of the Desert was trying to deceive him. As he hesitated 
the Meimaid, who guessed his thoughts, said to him ‘ 

‘ You may trust me : I am not trying to entrap you. I am so 
angr3" with the Yellow Dwarf and the Fairy of the Desert that I 
am not likely to wish to help them, especially since I constantly 
see your poor Princess, whose heauty and goodness make me pity 
her "SO much * and I tell you that if you will have confidence m me 
I will help you to escape.’ 

‘ I trust you absolutely,’ cried the King, ‘ and I will do whatever 
you tell me , hut if you have seen my Princess I beg of you to tell 
me how she is and what is happening to hei,’ 

‘ We must not waste time m talkmg,’ said she. ‘ Come with 
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liie a-nd I will caiiy you to the Castle of Steel, and we will leave 
upon this shore a figuie so like you that e\en the Faii;> herself 
will he deceived Lv it ’ 

So saving she quickly collected a bundle of sea-weed, and, 
blowing it three times, she said 

‘ My fiiendly sea-weeds, I older you to stay heie stretched upon 
the sand until the Fairy of the Beseit comes to take you away’ 
And at once the sea-w^eeds became like the King, who stood looking 
at them in gieat astonishment, tor they w^eie e\ en diessed in a coat 
like his, hut they lay there pale and still as the King himself might 
have lam if one of tlie great wa\es had overtaken him and thrown 
him sen.seless upon the shore And then the Mermaid caught up 
the King, and aw'ay they swam joyfully together. 

‘ Kow,’ said she, ‘ I have time to tell you about the Prmcess. 
In spite of the blow which the Fairy of the Deseit gave hei, the 
Yellow Dwarf compelled her to mount behind him upon his terrible 
Spanish cat; but she soon fainted away with pain and tenor, and 
did not recover till they were within the walls of his fnghttul Castle 
of Steel Here she was received by the prettiest girls it was possible 
to find, who had been earned there by the Y’ellow Dwarf, who 
hastened to wait upon her and showed her every possible attention. 
She was laid upon a couch covered with cloth of gold, embroidered 
with pearls as big as nuts,’ 

‘Ali>’ interrupted the King of the Gold Mines, ‘if Bellis- 
sima forgets me, and consents to marry him, I shall break my 
heart ’ 

‘ Y^ou need not be afraid of that,’ answ^ered the Mermaid ; ‘ the 
Princess thinks of no one but you, and the fnghtful Dwarf cannot 
persuade her to look at him.’ 

‘ Pray go on with your story,’ said the King. 

‘ What more is there to tell you ’ ’ replied the Mermaid. 

* Belhssima was sitting in the wood when you passed, and saw you 
with the Faiiy of the Desert, who was so cleverly disguised that 
the Prmcess took her to be prettier than herself; you may imagine 
her despair, for she thought that you had fallen m love wuth her.’ 

‘ She believes that I love her ! ’ cried the Kmg. ‘ What a fetal 
mistake ' WKat is to he done to undeceive he#? ’ 

‘ You know best,’ answered the Mermaid, smilmg kindly at him. 

‘ When people are as much m love wuth one another as you two 
are, they don’t need advice fi:om anyone else ’ 

As she spoke they reached the Castle of Steel, the Bide next the 
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sea being the only one which the Yellow Dwail had left miprotected 
by the dreadtnl burning walls. 

'I know quite w^ell,’ said the Mermaid, ‘ that the Piiiicess is 
Sitting by the brook-side, just where you saw her as you passed, 
but as you will have many enemies to fight with befoie >ou can 
reach hei, take this sword ; armed wuth it you may dare aiij dangei, 
and overcome the greatest difficulties, only bew’aie of one thing — 
that IS, never to let it fall from your hand. Faiewell , now I ivill 
w^ait by that rock, and if you need my help in cairymg off 5’our 
beloved Prmcess I will not fail you, foi the Queen, her mother, is 
my best friend, and it w^as for her sake that I went to rescue you.’ 

So saying, she ga\e to the King a sword made from a single 
diamond, which was more biiUiant than the sxui. He could not 
find words to express his gratitude, but he begged her to believe 
that he fuUy appreciated the importance of her gift, and would 
never forget her help and kindness. 

We must now go back to the Fairy of the Desert. When she 
fomid that the Kmg did not return, she hastened out to look for 
him, and reached the shore, "with a hundred of the ladies of Iibi* 
tram, loaded with splendid presents for him. Some earned baskets 
full of diamonds, others golden cups of wonderful workmanship, and 
amber, coral, and pearls, others, again, balanced upon their heads 
bales of the richest and most beautiful stuffs, while the rest brought 
fruit and flowers, and even birds. But what was the horror of the 
Fairy, who followed this gay troop, when she saw, stretched upon 
the sands, the image of the King which the Meimaid had made with 
the sea-'weeds. Struck with astonishment and soiiow, she uttered 
a terrible cry, and threw herself down beside the pretended Kmg, 
weeping, and howlmg, and calling upon her eleven sisters, whowere 
also fairies, and who came to her assistance. But they were all 
taken in by the image of the Kmg, for, clever as they were, the 
Mermaid was still cleverer, and all they could do was to help the 
Fairy of the Desert to make a wonderful monument over what they 
thought was the grave of the King of the Gold Mmes. But while 
they were collecting jasper and porphyry, agate and marble, 
gold and bronze, statues and devices, to immortalise the Kmg s 
memory, he was Iffianking the good Mermaid and beggmg her 
still to help him, which ^he giaciously promised to do as she disap- 
peared; and then he set out for the Castle of Steel. He walked 
fast, lookmg anxiously roimd him, and longing once more to see 
his darlmg Bellissima, but he had not gone far before he was sur- 
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rounied by four terrible sphinxes who would very soon have torn 
him to pieces with their sharp talons if it had not been for the 
Mermaid’s diamond swoid. For, no sooner had he flashed it before 
their eyes than down they fell at his feet quite helpless, and he 
killed them with one blow. But he had hardly turned to continue 
his search when he met six dragons covered with scales that were 
harder than iron. Frightful as this encounter was the King’s 
courage was unshaken, and by the aid of his wondeiful sword he 
cut them m pieces one after the other. Now he hoped his difli- 
culties were ovei, but at the next tuimng he was met by one which 
he did not know how to overcome. Four -and- twenty pretty and 
graceful nymphs advanced towards him, holimg garlands of flowers, 
wnth which they barred the way. 

' Where are you gomg, Prmce "> ’ they said , ‘ it is our duty to 
guard this place, and if we let you pass great misfortunes will 
happen to you and to us. We beg you not to msist upon gomg on. 
Bo you want to kiU four-ani-twenty girls who have never dis- 
pleased you m any way ^ ' 

The Kmg did not know what to do or to say. It went agamst 
all his ideas as a kmght to do anything a lady begged him not to 
do , but, as he hesitated, a voice m his ear said . 

‘ Strike I strike ! and do not spare, or your Prmcess is lost for 
evei ! ’ 

So, without replying to the nymphs, he rushed forward instantly, 
breaking their garlands, and scattermg them m aU directions ; and 
then went on without further hmdrance to the little wood where he 
had seen BeUissima. She was seated by the brook looking pale and 
weary when he reached her, and he would have thrown himself 
down at her feet, but she drew herself away from him with as 
much indignation as if he had been the Yellow Dwarf. 

‘Ah! Prmcess,’ he cried, ‘ do not be angry with me. Let me 
explam every thmg. I am not faithless or to blame for what has 
happened. I a m a miserable wretch who has displeased you 
without being able to help himself.’ 

*Ah!’ cried Bellissima, ‘did I not see you flying through the 
air with the loveliest bemg imagmable ? Was that agamst *vour 

WlU9’ 

‘ Indeed it was, Princess,’ he answers^; Sue wicked Fairy of 
the Desert, not content with chaining me to a rock, carried me off 
m her chariot to the other end of the earth, where I should even 
now be a ca(,tive but for the unexpected help of a friendly mer- 
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maid, who brought me here to rescue you, my Princess, from the 
un\\orthy hands that hold you. Do not refuse the aid of your 
most faithful lover ’ So saymg, he threw himself at her feet and 
held her by her robe. But, alas I in so doing be let fall the magic 
sword, and the Yello-v^ Dwarf, who was crouching behind a lettuce, 
no sooner saw it than he sprang out and seized it, well knowmg its 
wonderful power. 

The Pi in cess gave a cry of terror on seemg the Dwarf, but this 
only irritated the little monster, muttermg a few magical words 
he summoned two giants, who bound the King with great chains of 
iron. 

‘Now,’ said the Dwarf, am master of my rival’s fate, but I 
wull give him his life and permission to depart unharmed if you, 
Prmcess, will consent to mairy me ’ 

‘ Let me die a thousand times lather,’ cried the unhappy 
King. 

‘ Alas! ’ cried the Princess, ‘must you die ? Could anything be 
moie teiiible ^ ’ 

‘That you should many that little wi etch would be far moie 
tenible,’ answered the Kmg. 

‘ At least,’ continued she, ‘ let us die together.’ 

‘ Let me have the satisfaction of dying for yon, my I’rincevSs ' 
said he. 

‘ Oh, no, no!’ she cried, turning to the Dwarf; ‘rather than 
that I will do as you w'lsh.’ 

‘ Cruel Prmcess ! ’ said the Kmg, ‘ would you make my life 
horrible to me by marrymg another before my eyes ’ 

‘ Not so,’ replied the Yellow Dwarf; * you are a n\al of whom I 
am too much ahaid: you shall not see our mamage.’ So saying, 
m spite of Bellissima’s tears and cries, he stabbed the Kmg to the 
heart with the diamond sword. 

The poor Princess, seeing her lover lying dead at her feet, could 
no longer: hve without him; she sank down by him and died of a 
broken heart. 

So ended these unfortunate lovers, whom not even the Mermaid 
could help, because^all the magic power had been lost with the 
diamond sword. 

As to the wucked Dwarf, he preferred to see the Prmcess dead 
rather than married to the King of the G-old Mmes ; and the Fairy 
of the Desert, when she heard of the King’s adventures, pulled dow'r 
the grand monument which she had built, and was so angry at the 
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tnck that had been played her that she hated him as much as she 
had loved Him before. 

The kmd Mermaid, grieved at the sad fate of the loveis, caused 
them to be changed into two tall palm trees, which stand always 
side by side, whispermg together of their faithful love and caressmg 
one another with their inteilacmg branches.^ 

MiiddniB il’AaluDj. 




LITTLE BED BIDINa-EOOD 


O NCE upon a time there hvedin a certain village a little country 
girl, the prettiest creature was ever seen. Her mother was 
excessively fond of her; and her grandmother doted on her still 
moie. This good woman got made for her a httle red riding-hood , 
which became the girl so extremely well that everybody called her 
Little Eed Eiding-Hood. 

One day her mother, havmg made some custards, said to her ‘ 

‘ Go, my dear, and see how thy grandmamma does, for I hear she 
has been very ill ; carry her a custard, and this httle pot of butter ’ 
Little Red Ridmg-Hood set out immediately to go to her 
grandmotner, who lived in another village. 

As she was going through the wood, she met with Gaffer Wolf, 
who had a very great mmd to eat her up, but he durst not, because 
of some faggot-makers hard by in the forest. He asked her whither 
she was going. The poor child, who did not know that it was 
dangerous to stay and hear a wolf talk, said to him : 

‘ I am gomg to see my grandmamma and carry her a custai d 
and a httle pot of butter from my mamma.’ 

‘ Does she live far off ^ ’ said the Wolf. 

‘ Oh I ay,’ answered Little Eed Riding-Hood ; ‘ it is beyond that 
mill you see there, at the first house in the village.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Wolf, ‘ and I’ll go and see her too. I’ll go this 
way and go you that, and we shall see who will be there soonest ’ 
The Wolf began to run as fast c^s he could, taking the nearest 
way, and the little girl went by that farthest about, diverting her- 
self -m gathermg nuts, runmng after butterflies, and makmg nose- 
gays of such httle flrwers as she met with. The Wolf was not long 

before he got to the old woman’s house. He knocked at the door 

tap, tap 

‘Who’s there 

‘Your grandchild. Little Eed Eiding-Hood,’ rephed the Wolf, 
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counterfeiting her voice ; 'who has "brought you a custard and a 
little pot of butter sent you by mamma.’ 

The good grandmother, who was in bed, because she was some- 
what ill, cried out 

' Pull the bobbm, and the latch will go up.’ 

The Wolf pulled the bobbin, and the dooi opened, and then 
presently he fell upon the good woman and ate her up in a moment, 
for it was above three davs that he had not touched a bit lie 



then shut the door and went into the grandmother’s bed, expecting 
Little Red Ridmg-Hood, who came some time afterwards and 
knocked at the door — tap, tap. 

‘ Who’s there ? ’ 

Little Red Riding-Hood, hearing the big voj^e of the Wolf, was 
at first afraid; but belie vmg her grandmother had got a cold and 
w’as hoarse, answered : • 

‘ ’Tis your grandchild, Little Red Ridmg-Hood, who has brought 
you a custard and a httle pot of butter mamma sends you.’ 
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The Wolf criei out to her, snftemnfjhis voice as much as he could. 

Pull the bohbin, and the latch will go up ’ 

Little Red Ruling-Hood pulled the bobbin, and the door opened 
The Wolf, seemg her come m, said to hei, hiding himself under 
the bed-clothes 

‘ Put the custard and the little pot of butter upon the stool, and 
come and he down with me.’ 

Little Red Riding-Hood undressed herself and went mto bed 
wheie, being greatly amazed to see how hei grandmother looked 
111 her night- clothes, she said to hei • 

‘ Grandmamma, what great arms you have got ’ ’ 



* That IS the better to hug thee, my dear.’ 

‘ Grandmamma, what gi eat legs you have got ! ’ 

^ That is to run the better, my child ’ 

' Grandmamma, what great ears you have got ! ’ 

‘ That is to hear the better, my child ’ 
i Grandmamma, what great eyes j'ou hai e got ! ’ 

‘ It IS to see th^better, my child.’ 

‘ Grandmamma, what great teeth you have got I ’ 

‘ That is to eat thee Tip.’ 

And, saying these woids, this wicked wolf fell upon Little Red 
Riding-Hood, and ate her aU up. 
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T here were formerly a king and a queen, who were so sorry 
that they had no children, so sorry that it cannot be expressed. 
They went to all tlie waters in the world, vows, pilgiirnaggs, all’ 
ways were tried, and all to no purpose 

At last, however, the Queen had a daughter. There was a ’very 
fine christening; and the Princess had for her god-mothers all the 
fames they could find m the whole kmgdom (they found seven), 
that every one of them might give her a gift, as was the custom 
of fairies m those days. By this means the Prmcess had all the 
n erfeotions imogmable. 

After the ceremonies of the chnstemng were over, all the 
company returned to the King’s palace, where was prepared a 
great feast for the fames. There was placed before every one of 
them a magnificent cover with a case of massive gold, wherein 
were a spoon, kmfe, and fork, all of pure gold set with diamonds 
and rubies. But as they were all sittmg down at table they saw 
come mto the haU a very old fairy, whom they had not mvited, 
because it was above fifty years since she had been out of a certain 
tower, and she was believed to be either dead or enchanted. 

The King ordered her a cover, but could not furnish her with a 
case of gold as the others, because they had seven only made for 
the seven fairies. The old Fairy fancied she was §ligliifid, and 
ngjjttered some threats between her teeth. One of the young 
fames who sat by her overheard how she grumbled ; and, judging 
that she might give the httle Princess some unlucky gift, went, as 
soon as they rose from table, and hid herself behmd the hangings, 
that she might speak last, and repair, as mucJ;j as she could, the 
evil which the old Fairy might iutend.1'4,/^; 

^ In the meanwhile all the fames began give their gifts to the 
Princess. The youngest gave her for gift that she should be the 
most beautiful person m the world ; the next, that she should have 
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the wit of an angel ; the third, that she should have a wonderful 
gr-aoe m everything she did ; the fourth, that she should dance 
perfectly well ; the fifth, that she should sing hke a nightingale ; and 
the sixth, that she should play all kinds of music to the utmost 
perfection. 

The old Fairy’s turn commg next, with a head shaking more 
with, spite than age, she said that the Prmcess should have her hand 
pj^fced "With a spin^e and die of the wound. This terrible gift 
made the whole company tremble, and everybody fell a-ciying. 

At this \’ 0 ry mstant the young Fairy came out from behmd the 
nangmgs, and spake these w'ords aloud . 



‘ Assure yourselves, 0 King and Queen, that your daughter 
shall not die of this disaster It is true, I have no power to undo 
entirely what my elder has done. The Princess shall indeed pierce 
her hand with a spmdle , but, instead of dying, she shall only fall 
mto a profound sleep, which shall last a hundred years, at the 
expu’ation of which a king’s son shall come and awake her.’ 

The King, to avoid the misfortune foretold by the old Fairy, 
caused immediately proRlamation to be made, whereby everybody 
was forbidden, on pam of death, to spin with a di^aff and spmdle, 
or to have so much as any spindle in their houses. About fifteen or 
sixteen years after, the Kmg and Queen being gone to one of their 
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houses of pleasure, the young Princess happened one day to divert 
herself in running up and down the palace , when going up fiom one 
apartment to another, she came mto a httle room on the top of the 
tower, where a good old woman, alone, was spinnmg with her 
spindle. This good w’oman had never heard of the King’s procla- 
mation against spindles 

' What are you domg there, goody ^ ’ said the Princess. 

‘ I am spinmng, my pretty child,’ said the old woman, w'ho did 
not know who she was. 

‘ Ha I ’ said the Prmcess, ‘this is very prett3^ ; how do you do 
it ? Give it to me, that I ma^’ see if I can do so.’ 

She had no sooner taken it into her hand than, wKether being 
very hasty at it, somewhat unhandy, or that the decree of the Fairy 
had so ordained it, it ran mto her hand, and she fell down in a 
fiW’oon. 

The good old woman, not knowing very well what to do in this 
affair, cned out for help. People came m horn eveiy quaiter in 
great numbers ; they threw water upon the Pimcess’s face, milaced 
her, struck her on the palms of her hands, and rubbed her temples 
wuth Hungary- water ; but nothmg would bring her to heisclf 

And now the Kmg, who came up at the noise, bethought himself 
of the prediction of the fames, and, judging very well that this 
must necessarily come to pass, since the fairies had said it, caused 
the Princess to be carried into the finest apartment in his palace, 
and to be laid upon a bed all embroidered with gold and sd^ er. 

One w^ould have taken her for a little angel, she was so very 
beautiful, for her swooning away had not diminished one bit of her 
complexion: her cheeks were carnation, and her lips w^ere coral; 
indeed her eyes were shut, but she w^as heard to breathe softly, 
which satisfied those about her that she was not dead. The Kmg 
commanded that they should not disturb her, but let her sleep 
quietly till her hour of awaking was come. 

The good Fairy who had saved her life by condemnmg her to 
sleep a hundred years was in the kingdom of Matakm"^ twelve 
thousand leagues off, when this accident befell the Princess ; but 
she was instantly informed of it by a little dwarf, who had boots of 
seven leagues, that is, boots with which he cottld tread o\er seven 
leagues of ground in one stride. The Fairy^ame away immediately, 
and she arrived, about an hour after, in a fiery chariot drawn bv 
dragons. 

The Kmg handed her out of the chariot, and she approved every- 
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thing he had done , hut as she had very great foresight, she thought 
when the Princess should awake she might not know what to do 
'wuth heiself, being all alone m this old palace ; and this was what 
she did . she touched with her wand everything in the palace (ex- 
cept the King and the Queen) — governesses, maids of honour, ladies 
of the bedchamber, gentlemen, officers, stewards, cooks, undercooks, 
scullions, guards, with their beefeaters, pages, footmen ; she like- 
wise touched all the horses which were m the stables, as well pads 
as others, the great dogs m the outward court and pretty little 
Mopsey too, the Princess’s httle spaniel, which lay by her on the 
bed 

Immediately upon her touching them they all fell asleepi 
that they might not awake before their mistress, and that they 
might be ready to wait upon her when she wanted them. The very 
spits at the fire, as full as they could hold of partridges and phea- 
sants, did fall asleep also. All this was done in a moment. Fames 
are not long in domg their business. 

And now the Kmg and the Queen, having kissed their dear child 
without wakmg her, went out of the palace and put forth a procla- 
mation that nobody should dare to come near it. 

This, however, was not necessary, for m a quarter of an hour’s 
time there grew up all round about the park such a vast number of 
trees, great and small, bushes and brambles, twmmg one within 
another, that neither man nor beast could pass through , so that 
nothing could be seen but the very top of the towers of the palai e ; 
and that, too, not unless it was a good way off. Nobody doubted 
but the Fairy gave herem a very extraordmary sample of her art, 
that the PrmcesSs, while she continued sleeping, might have nothing 
to fear from any curious people. 

When a hundred years were gone and passed the son of the 
King then reignmg, and who was of another family from that of the 
sleeping Princess, being gone a-huntmg on that side of the country, 
asked . 

What those towers were which he saw in the middle of a great 
thick wood ? 

Everyone answered according as they had heard. Some said . 

That it was a ri^nous old castle, haunted by spirits ; 

Others, That aU the sorcerers and witches of the country kept 
there their sabbath or nftght’s meeting. 

The common opinion was : That an ogre lived there, and that he 
carried thither all the httle children he could catch, that he might 
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eat them up at hib leisure, without an;yl3ody being able to lullow 
him, as having himself only the power to pass through the wood. 

The Prince was at a stand, not knowing what to bGlie\e, when 
a very aged countryman spake bo him thus 

‘ May it please 3 ’^onr loyal highness, it is now about fifty ^ears 
since I heard from my father, who heaid my graiidfatliei say, that 
there was then in this castle a princess, the most beautiful was ever 
seen ; that she must sleep there a hundred years, and should be 
waked by a king’s son, for w'hom she was reserved ’ 

The young Pimce was all on fire at these words, believmg, with- 
out weighing the matter, that he could put an end to this lare 
adventure; and, pushed on by love and honour, resolved that 
moment to look mto it. 

Scarce had he advanced towards the wood when all the great 

tiees, the bushes, and brambles 
gave way of themselves to let 
Vmn pass through ; he walked 
up to the castle which he saw at 
the end of a large avenue which 
he went into , and what a little 
surprised him was that he saw 
none of his people could follow 
him, because the trees closed 
agam as soon as he had passed 
through them. However, he did 
not cease from continumg his 
way; a young and amorous 
prmce is always valiant. 

He came into a spacious out- 
ward court, where everything 
he saw might have frozen up 
the most fearless person with 
horror. There reigned over aU 
a most frightful silence ; the image of death everywhere showec. 
itself, and there was nothing to be seen but stretched-out bodies 
of men and animals, all seemmg to be dead. He, however, \ery 
well knew, by the ruby faces and pimpled noa^ of the beefeaters, 
that they were only asleep ; and their goblets, wherem still re- 
mained some drops of wme, showed plaiidy that they fsll asleep 
in their cups. 

He then crossed a court paved with marble, went up the stairs 
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and came into the guard chamber, where guards were standing in 
their ranks, with their muskets upon their shoulders, and snormg 
as loud as they could. After that he went through several rooms 
full of gentlemen and ladies, all asleep, some standing, others sitting 
At last he came into a chamber all gilded with gold, where he saw 
upon a bed, the curtams of which were aU open, the finest sight 
was ever beheld— a princess, who appeared to be about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, and whose bright and, m a manner, resplen- 
dent beauty, had somewhat in it divme. He approached with 
trembling and admiration, and fell down before her upon his 
knees. 

And now, as the enchantment was at an end, the Princess 
awaked, and looking on him with eyes more tender than the fiist 
view might seem to a dmi t of. 

‘ la it you, my Prmce ? ’ said she to him. ‘You have waited a 
long while.’ 

The Prince, charmed with these words, and much more withths 
manner m which they were spoken, knew not how to show his joy 
and giatitude , he assured her that he loved her better than he did 
himself; their discourse was not well connected, they did weep 
more than talk — httle eloquence, a great deal of love. He was more 
at a loss than she, and we need not wonder at it . she had time to 
think on what to say to him , for it is very probable (though history 
mentions nothmg of it) that the good Fairy, durmg so long a sleep, 
had given her very agreeable dreams. In short, they talked four 
hours together, and yet they said not half what they had to say. 

In the meanwhile aU the palace awaked; everyone thought 
upon their particular business, and as all of them were not m love 
they were ready to die for hunger. The chief lady of honour, being 
as sharp set as other folks, grew very impatient, and told the Prin- 
cess aloud that supper was served up. The Prince helped the 
Princess to rise ; she was entirely dressed, and very magmficently, 
but his royal highness took care not to teU her that she was dressed 
like his great-grandmother, and had a pomt band peeping over a 
high collar; she looked not a bit the less charming and beautiful 
for aU that. 

They went mtocthe great hall of lookmg-glasses, where they 
supped, and were served Jy the Princess's officers ; the viohus and 
hautboys played old tunes, but very excellent, though it was now 
above a hundred years amce they had played ; and after supper, 
without losing any time, the lord aim oner manied them in the 
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chapel of the castle, and the chief lady of hoiioui diew the curtains. 
The} had but very httle sleep— the Princess had no occasion, and 
the Prince left her next morning to return into the city, Avlieie his 
lather must nesds have been in pain foi him. The Prince told him . 

That he lost his way in the forest as he was hunting, and that 
hehad lam m the cottage of a charcoal-burner, who gavo him cheese 
and brown bread. 

The Kmg, his father, who was a good man, believed him ; but 
his mother could not be persuaded it was true ; and seeing that he 
went almost every day a-hunting, and that he always had some 
excuse ready for so doing, though he had lain out thiec or tour 
nights together, she began to suspect that he was married, lor he 
hved with the Prmcess above two whole yeais, and had by her 
two children, the eldest of which, who was a daughter, was named 
Morning, and the youngest, who was a son, they called Day, be- 
cause he was a great deal handsomer and more beautiful than his 
Bister. 

The Queen spoke several times to her son, to mform herself after 
what manner he did pass his time, and that m this he ought m 
duty to satisfy her. But he never dared to trust her with his 
secret ; he feared her, though he loved her, for she was of the race 
of the Ogres, and the King would never have married her had it 
not been for her vast riches ; it was even whispered about the 
Court that she had Ogreish inclinations, and that, whenever she 
saw little children passmg by, she had all the difficulty in the world 
to avoid faUmg upon them. And so the Prince would never tell 
her one word. 

But when the Kmg was dead, which happened about two years 
afterwards, and he saw himself lord and master, he openly declared 
his marriage ; and he went in great ceremony to conduct his Queen 
to the palace. They made a magnificent entry into the capital 
city, she nding between her two children. 

Soon after the Kmg went to make war with the Emperor Con- 
talabutte, his neighbour. He left the government of the kmgdom 
to the Queen his mother, and earnestly recommended to her care 
his wife and children. He was obliged to continue his expedition 
all the su mm er, and as soon as he departed tie Queen-mother sent 
her daughter -m-law to a country house a^ong the woods, that she 
might with the more ease gratify her horrible longing. 

Some few days afterwards she w'ent thither herself, aud said to 
her clerk of the kitchen : 
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‘ I have a mind to eat little Morning for my dinner to-morrow.’ 

‘ Ah ' madam,’ cried the clerk ot the kitchen. 

‘ I will have it so,’ rephed the Queen fand this she spoke m the 
tone of an Ogress who had a strong desire to eat he&h meat), ‘ and 
will eat her with a sauce BoherV 

The poor man, knowing very well that he must not play tricks 
with Ogresses, took his great knife and went up into little Morning’s 
chamber. She was then foiu* years old, and came up to him jump- 
ing and laughmg, to take him about the neck, and ask him for some 
sugar-candy. Upon which he began to weep, the gi’eat kmfe fell 
out of his hand, and he went into the back yard, and killed a httle 
lamb, and dressed it with such good sauce that his mistress assuied 



him she had never eaten anythmg so good m her life. He had at 
the same time taken up little Mornmg, and earned her to his wife, 
to conceal her m the lodging he had at the bottom of the court- 
yard. 

About eight days afterwards the wicked Queen said to the clerk 
of the kitchen, ‘ 1 will sup upon little Day.’ 

He answered not a word, bemg resolved to cheat her as he had 
done before. He went to find out httle Day, and saw him with a 
httle foil m his hanff, with which he was fencmg with a great 
monkey, the child bemg Ahen only three yeais of age. He took 
him up in his arms and carried him to his wife, that she might 
conceal him m her chamber along with his sister, and m the room 
B 
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of little Day cooked up a young kid, very tender, whicK the Ogress 
found to be wonderfully good. 

This was hitherto aJl mighty well ; but one evening this wicked 
Queen said to her clerk ol the kitchen 

‘ I will eat the Queen with the same sauce I had with her 

children.’ 

It was now that the poor clerk of the kitchen dospaii-ed of being 
able to deceive her. The young Queen was turned of twenty, not 
reckoning the hundred years she had been asleep; and how to find 
m the yard a beast so firm was what puzzled him. Ho took then 
a resolution, that he might save his own life, to cut the (Jueen’s 
throat; and gomg up mto her chamber, with intent to do it at 
once, he put himself into as great fuiy as he could possibly, and 
came into the young Queen’s room with his dagger m Ins hand 
He would not, however, surpiise her, but told her, with a great deal 
of respect, the orders he had received from the Queen-mother. 

‘ Do it ; do it ’ (said she, stretching out her neck). ‘ Execute your 
orders, and then I shall go and see my children, my poor children, 
whom I so much and so tenderly loved.’ 

For she thought them dead ever since they had been taken 
away without her knowledge. 

' No, no, madam ’ (cried the poor clerk of the kitchen, all in 
tears) ; ‘ you shall not die, and yet you shall see your childien again ; 
but then you must go home with me to my lodgings, wheie I have 
concealed them, and I shall deceive the Queen once more, by giving 
her m your stead a young hmd.’ 

Upon this he forthwith conducted her to his chamber, where, 
leavmg her to embrace her children, and cry along with them, he 
went and dressed a young hind, which the Queen had for her supper, 
and devoured it with the same appetite as if it had been tho young 
Queen. Exceedingly was she delighted with her cruelty, and she 
had invented a story to tell the King, at his return, how the mad 
wolves had eaten up the Queen his wife and her two children. 

One evening, as she was, according to her custom, rambling 
round about the courts and yards of the palace to see if she could 
smell any fresh meat, she heard, in a ground room, little Day cry'"- 
mg, for his mamma was gomg to whip him, because he had been 
naughty ; and she heard, at the same time, Sttle Morning begging 
pardon for her brother. 

The Ogress presently knew the voice of the Queen and her 
children, and being quite mad that she had been thus deceived, she 
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commanded next morning, by break of day (with a most hoxrible 
voice, which made everybody tremble), that they should bring into 
the nnddle of the great comt a large tub, which she caused to be 
filled with toads, vipers, snakes, and all sorts of serpents, m order 
to have thrown into it the Queen and her children, the clerk of the 
kitchen, his wife and maid ; all whom she had given orders should 
be brought thither with their hands tied behind them. 

They were brought out aecoidmgly, and the executioners were 
]U8t going to throw them into the tub, when the Kmg (who was not 
so soon expected) entered the court on horseback (for he came 
post) and asked, with the utmost astonishment, what was the 
meaning of that horrible spectacle 

No one dared to tell him, when the Ogress, all enraged to see 
what had happened, threw herself head foremost into the tub, and 
was instantly devoured by the ugly creatures she had ordered to be 
thrown mto it for others. The King could not but be very soiiy, 
for she was his mother ; but he soon comforted himself with his 
beautiful wife and his pretty childien. 
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CINDERELLA 

OR THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER 


O NCE there was a gentleman who married, for Ins aeconi wife, 
the proudest and most haughty woman that was ever seen 
She haij by a former husband, tw'o daughters of hei own humour, 
who were, mdeed, exactly like her in all things. He had likewise, 
by another wife, a young daughter, but of unparalleled goodness 
and sweetness of temper, which she took from her mother, who was 
the best creature m the world. 

No sooner were the eeiemonies of the wedding o^er but the 
mother-ui-law began to show herself in her true coloui's. She could 
not bear the good ciualities of this pretty giil, and the less because 
they made her own daughters appear the nioie odious She 
employed hci in the meanest work of the house : she scorned the 
dishes, tables, etc., and scinbbed madam’s chamber, and those 
of misses, her daughters ; she Uy uj) m a sorry garret, upon a 
wretched straw bed, while her sisters lay in tine rooms, with floors 
all inlaid, upon beds of the very newest fashion , and where they 
had lookmg-glasses so large that they might see themselves at 
their full length from head to foot. 

The poor girl bore all patiently, and daied not tell her father, w'ho 
would have rattled her off , for liis wile governed him entirely. When 
she had done her work, she used to go into the chimney-corner, 
and sit down among cinders and ashes, which made her commonly 
be called Ginderwench ; but the youngest, who was not so rude and 
uncivil as the eldest, called her Cinderella. However, Cmdeiella, 
notwithstanding her mean apparel, was a himdred times handsomer 
than her sisters, though they were always dre*ed very richly. 

It happened that the King’s son ga’^e a ball, and mvited all 
persons of iasbion to it. Our young misses were also mvited, for 
they cut a very grand figure among the quality. They were 
mightily dehghted at this invitation, and wonderfully busy in 
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choosing out such gowns, petticoats, and head-clothes as might 
become them This was a new trouble to Cinderella ; for it was 
she who ironed her sister’s hnen, and plaited their ruftleg ; they 
talked all day long of nothmg but how they should be dressed. 



‘ For my part,’ said the eldest, ' I will wear my red velvet suit 
with French trimmi»g.’ 

‘ And I,’ said the yoimgest, ‘ shall have my usual petticoat ; but 
then, to make amends for that, I will put on my gold-flowered 
manteau, and my diamond stomacher, which is far from being 
the most ordinary one in the world,’ 
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They sent for the best tire- woman they could get to make up 
their head-dresses and adjust their double pmners, and they had 
their red brushes and patches from Mademoiselle de la Poche. 

Cmderella was likewise called up to them to be consulted in all 
these matters, for she had excellent notions, and advised them 
always for the best, nay, and offered her services to dress their 
heads, which they were very wiUmg she should do. As she was 
doing this, they said to her . 

‘ Cinderella, would you not be glad to go to the ball ? ’ 

* Alas 1 ’ said she, ‘ you only jeer me ; it is not for such as I am 
to go thither.’ 

‘ Thou art in the right of it,’ replied they ; ‘ it would make the 
people laugh to see a Cinderwench at a ball.’ 

Anyone but Cmderella would have dressed their heads awry, 
but she was very good, and dressed them perfectly well. They 
were almost two days mthout eating, so much they were trans- 
ported with j*oy. They broke above a dozen of laces in trymg to 
be laced up close, that they might have a fine slender shape, and 
they were continually at their looking-glass. At last the happy 
day came, they went to Court, and Cinderella followed them with 
her eyes as long as she could, and when she had lost sight of them, 
she fell a- crying. 

Her godmother, who saw her all in tears, asked her what was 
the matter. 

‘ I wish I could — I wish I could — ; ’ she was not able to speak 
the rest, being interrupted by her tears and sobbmg. 

This godmother of hers, who was a fairy, said to her, ‘ Thou 
wishest thou couldst go to the ball ; is it not so ? ’ 

‘ Y — es ’ cried Cinderella, with a great sigh. 

‘ Well,’ said her godmother, ‘be but a good girl, and I will con- 
trive that thou shalt go.’ Then she took her into her chamber, 
and said to her, ‘ Bun into the garden, and brmg me a pumpkin.’ 

Cmderella went immediately to gather the finest she could get, 
and brought it to her godmother, not being able to imagine how 
this pumpkin could make her go to the ball. Her godmother 
scooped out all the inside of it, having left nothing but the rind, 
which done, she struck it with her wand, aCid the pumpkm was 
instantly turned mto a fine coach, gilded^aU over with gold. 

She then went to look into her mouse-trap, where she found six 
mice, all ahve, and ordered Cinderella to lift up a little the trap- 
door, when, giving each mouse, as it went out, a little tap with her 
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their liveries all bedaubed with gold and silver, and clung as close 
behind each other as if they had dons nothing else their w'hole 
lives. The Fairy then said to Cinderella : 

‘"Well, you see here an eqmpage fit to go to the ball with , are 
you not pleased with it ? ’ 

‘ Oh [ yes,’ cned she ; ‘ but must I go thither as I am, m these 
nasty rags ? ’ 

Her godmother only just touched her with her wand, and, at 
the same instant, her clothes were turned mto cloth of gold and 
silver, all beset with jewels. This done, she gave her a pair of 
glass slippers, the prettiest in the whole world. Being thus decked 
out, she got up mto her coach ; but her godmother, above all things, 
commanded her not to stay till after midnight, tellmg her, at the 
same time, that if she stayed one moment longer, the coach would 
be a pumpkm again, her horses mice, her coachman a rat, her foot- 
men hzards, and her clothes become just as they were before. 

She promised her godmother she would not fail of leaving the 
ball before midnight ; and then away she drives, scarce able to con- 
tain herself for joy. The King’s son, who was told that a great 
princess, whom nobody knew, was come, ran out to receive her ; he 
gave her his hand as she ahghted out of the coach, and led her into 
the hall, among all the company. There was immediately a pro- 
found silence, they left off dancing, and the violins ceased to play, 
ao attentive was everyone to contemplate the singular beauties of 
the unknown new-comer. Nothing was then heard but a confused 
noise of : 

‘ Ha ! how handsome she is t Ha ! how handsome she is t ’ 

The King himself, old as he was, could not help watchmg her, 
and telling the Queen softly that it was a long time since he had 
seen so beautiful and lovely a creature. 

All the ladies were busied in considering her clothes and head- 
>dress, that they might have some made next day after the same 
pattern, provided they could meet with such fine materials and as 
able hands to make them. 

The King’s son conducted her to the most honourable seat, and 
afterwards took her out to dance with him ; she danced so very 
gracefully that they all more and more adinirg?d her. A fine colla- 
tion was served up, whereof the young ppnce ate not a morsel, so 
intently was he busied m gazing on her. 

She went and sat down by her sisters, showing them a thousand 
civilities, givmg them part of the oranges and citrons which the 
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Pnnce had presented her with, which veiy much surprised them, 
foi they did not know her. While Cmderellawas thus amusmg her 
sisters, she heard the clock stiike eleven and three-quarters, where- 
upon she immediately made a courtesy to the company and hasted 
away as fast as she could. 

Being got home, she ran to seek out her godmother, and, after 
having thanked her, she said she could not but heartily wish she 
might go next day to the ball, because the Kmg’s son had desired 
her 

As she was eagerly telling her godmother whatever had passed 
at the ball, her two sisters knocked at the door, which Cinderella 
ran and opened. 

‘ How long you have stayed ! ’ cried she, gapmg, rubbing her 
eyes and stretchmg herself as if she had been just waked out of 
her sleep ; she had not, however, any manner of inchnation to 
sleep smce they went from home- 

‘ If thou hadst been at the ball,’ says one of her sisters, ‘ thou 
wouldst not have been tired with it. There came thither the finest 
princess, the most beautiful ever was seen with mortal eyes, she 
showed us a thousand civilities, and gave us oranges and citrons.’ 

Cinderella seemed very indifferent in the matter , indeed, she 
asked them the name of that princess , but they told her they did 
not know it, and that the King s son was very uneasy on her account 
and would give all the world to know who she was. At this 
Cinderella, smiling, replied : 

‘ She must, then, be very beautiful indeed ; how happy you have 
been ’ Could not I see her ? Ah I dear Miss Charlotte, do lend me 
your yellow suit of clothes which you wear every day.’ 

' Ay, to be sure ’ ' cried Miss Charlotte ; ‘ lend my clothes to such 
a dirty Cinder wench as thou art 1 I should be a fool.’ 

Cinderella, indeed, expected weU such answer, and was very glad 
of the refusal ; for she would have been sadly put to it if her sister 
had lent her what she asked for jestmgly. 

The next day the two sisters were at the ball, and so was 
Cinderella, but dressed more magnificently than before. The King’s 
son was always by her, and never ceased his compliments and 
kmd speeches to hfr; to whom all this was so far from being 
tiresome that she quite, forgot what her godmother had recom- 
mended to her; so that she, at last, counted the clock striking 
twelve when she took it to be no more than eleven ; she then rose 
up and fled, as nimble as a deer. The Prince followed, but could 
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not overtake her. She left behind one of her glass slippers, which 
the Pnnce took up most carefully. She got home, but qmte out of 
breath, and m her nasty old clothes, having nothmg left her of all 
her finery but one of the httle shppers, fellow to that she dropped. 
The guards at the palace gate were asked : 

If they had not seen a prmcess go out. 

"Who said . They had seen nobody go out but a young girl, very 
meanly dressed, and who had more the air of a poor countiy wench 
than a gentlewoman. 

When the two sisters returned from the ball Cinderella asked 
them : If they had been well diverted, and if the fine lady had been 
there 

They told her: Yes, but that she hurried away immediately 
when it struck twelve, and with so much haste that she (Iropped 
one of her little glass shppers, the prettiest in the world, which 
the King’s son had taken up ; that he had done nothmg but look at 
her all the time at the ball, and that most certainly he was very 
much in love with the beautiful person who owned the glass shpper. 

What they said was very true ; for a few days after the King’s 
son caused it to be proclaimed, by sound of trumpet, that he would 
marry her whose foot this shpper would just fit. They whom he 
employed began to try it upon the prmcesses, then the duchesses 
and all the Court, but m vain , it was brought to the two sisters, who 
did all they possibly could to thrust their foot into the shpper, hut 
they could not effect it. Cinderella, who saw all this, and knew her 
shpper, said to them, laughmg : 

‘ Let me see if it wiU not fit me.’ 

Her sisters hurst out a-laughing, and began to banter her. The 
gentleman who was sent to try the slipper looked earnestly at 
Cmderella, and, finding her very handsome, said : 

It was hut just that she should try, and that he had orders to 
let everyone make trial. 

He obliged Cmderella to sit down, and, puttmg the slipper to her 
foot, he found it went on very easily, and fitted her as if it had been 
made of wax. The astonishment her two sisters were in w?ls ex- 
cessively great, but still abundantly greater when Cmderella pulled 
out of her pocket the other slipper, and put it^on her foot. There- 
upon, in came her godmother, who, having touched wiih her wand 
Cmderella’s clothes, made them richer and more magnificent than 
any of those she had before. 

And now her two sisters found her to be that fine^ beautiful lady 
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whom they hail seen at the ball. They threw themselves at her 
feet to beg pardon for all the ill-treatment they had made her 
undergo Cmderella took them np, and, as she embraced them, 
cried . 

That she forgave them with all her heart, and desired them 
always to love her 

She was conducted to the young Prince, dre'^sed as she was ; 
he thought her more charming than evei, and, a few days after, 
married her. Cinderella, who was no less good than beautiful, 
gave her two sisteis lodgings in the palace, and that very same day 
matelied them with two gieat lords of the Court ^ 


‘ Charles Perrault. 
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T here once lived a poor tailor, who had a «on called Aladdin, a 
careless, idle hoy who would do nothing but play all day long 
in the streets with little idle boys hke hiniself. This so giieved the 
father that he died ; yet, m spite of his mother’s tears and 2irayers, 
Aladdin did not mend his ways. One day, when he was playmg in 
the streets as usual, a stranger asked him his age, and if ho w'as not 
the son of Mustapha the taalor, ‘ I am, sir,’ replied Aladdin , ‘ but 
he died a long while ago.* On this the stranger, who was a famous 
African magician, fell on his neck and kissed him, saying : ‘ I am 
your uncle, and knew you from your likeness to my brother. Go 
to your mother and tell her I am coming.’ Aladdin ran home and 
told his mother of his newly found uncle. ‘ Indeed, child,’ she 
said, ‘ your father had a brother, but I always thought he was dead.* 
However, she prepared supper, and bade Aladdin seek his uncle, 
who came laden with wine and fruit. He presently fell down and 
kissed the place where Mustapha used to sit, biddmg Aladdin’s 
mother not to be surprised at not havmg seen him before, as he 
had been forty years out of the country. He then turned to Aladdin, 
and asked him his trade, at which the boy hung his head, while his 
mother burst into tears. On learmng that Aladdin was idle and 
would learn no trade, he offered to take a shop for him and stock 
it with merchandise. Nest day he bought Aladdm a fine suit of 
clothes and took him all over the city, showmg him the sights, and 
brought him home at mghtfall to his mother, who was overjoyed 
to see her son so fine. 

Nest day the magician led Aladdin into some beautiful 
gardens a long way outside the city gates. rThey sat down by a 
fountain and the magician pulled a cake from his girdle, which he 
divided between them. They then journeyed onwards till they 
almost reached the mountains. Aladdin was so tired that he begged 
to go back, but the magician beguiled him with pleasant stones, and 
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led him on in spite of himself. At last they oame to two mountains 
divided by a narrow valley. ‘We will go no farther,’ said the false 
imcle. ‘ I will show you something wonderful ; only do ^ou gather 
up sticks while I kmdle a fire.’ When it was lit the magician threw 
on it a powder he had 
about him, at the same 
time saymg some magical 
words. The earth trem- 
bled a little and opened in 
front of them, disclosing 
a stjuare flat stone with a 
brass ring m the middle 
to raise it by. Aladdin 
tried to run away, but the 
magician caught him and 
gave him a blow that 
knocked him down. ‘What 
have I done, uncle ^ ’ he 
said piteously ; whereupon 
the magician said more 
kindly ‘ Fear nothing, but 
obey me. Beneath this 
stone hes a treasure which 
is to be yours, and no one 
else may touch it, so you 
must do exactly as I tell 
you.’ At the word trea- 
sure Aladdin forgot his 
fears, and grasped the ring 
as he was told, saying the names of his father and grandfather. The 
stone came up quite easily, and some steps appeared. ‘ Go down,’ 
said the magician ; ‘ at the foot of those steps you will find an open 
door leading into three large halls. Tuck up your gown and go 
through them without touching anythmg, or you will die instantly. 
These halls lead into a garden of fine fruit trees. Walk on till you 
come to a niche in a terrace where stands a hghted lamp. Pour 
out the oil it contain^ and brmg it me.’ He drew a rmg from his 
finger and gave it to aladdm, bidding him prosper. 

Aladdm found everything as the magician had said, gathered 
some fruit off the trees, and, having got the lamp, arrived at the 
mouth of the cave. The magician cried out m a great hurry : ‘ Make 
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haste and give me the lamp.’ This Aladdm refused to do until he 
was out of the cave. The magician flew into a teriihle passion, and 
throwmg some more powder on to the fire, he said somet hin g, and 
the stone rolled hack into its place. 

The magician left Persia for ever, which plainly showed that he 
was no uncle of Aladdm’s, but a cimnmg magician, who had read in 
his magic books of a wonderful lamp, which would make him the 
most powerful man in the world. Though he alone knew wheie to 
find it, he could only receive it from the hand of another. He had 
picked out the foolish Aladdm for this purpose, mtendmg to get the 
lamp and kill him afterwai’ds. 

For two days Aladdm remamed m the dark, crying and lament- 
mg. At last he clasped his hands m prayer, and m so doing lubbed 
the ring, which the magician had forgotten to take from him. Im- 
mediately an enormous and fiightful genie rose out of the earth, say- 
mg : ‘ What wouldst thou with me ? I am the Slave of the Kmg, and 
will obey thee m all thmgs.’ Aladdm fearlessly replied: ‘ Deliver 
me from this place i ’ whereupon the earth opened, and he fomid him- 
self outside. As soon as his eyes could bear the light he went home, 
but famted on the threshold. When he came to himself he told his 
mother what had passed, and showed her the lamp and the ftuits he 
had gathered m the garden, which were m reality precious stones. 
He then asked for some food. ‘ Alas ’ child,’ she said, ‘ I ha\ e 
nothing in the house, but I have spun a httle cotton and will go and 
sell it.’ Aladdin bade her keep her cotton, for he would sell the 
lamp instead. As it was very dirty she began to rub it, that it 
might fetch a higher price. Instantly a hideous genie appeared, and 
asked what she would have. She fainted away, but Aladdin, snatch- 
ingthe lamp, said boldly : ‘ Fetchme something to eat ! ’ The geme 
returned with a silver bowl, twelve silver plates containing rich 
meats, two silver cups, and two bottles of wme. Aladdin’s mother, 
when she came to herself, said: ‘ Whence comes this splendid feast ’ 
‘Ask not, but eat,’ rephed Aladdin. So they sat at breakfast till 
it was dinner-time, and Aladdin told his mother about the lamp. 
She begged him to sell it, and have nothing to do with devils. ‘ No, ’ 
said Aladdin, ‘ since chance hath made us aware of its virtues, we 
will use it, and the ring likewise, which I shalj always wear on my 
finger.’ When they had eaten all the geme had brought Aladdin 
sold one of the silver plates, and so on until none were left. He 
then had recourse to the genie, who gave him another set of plates, 
and thus they hved for many years. 
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One (lay Aladiin heard an order horn the Sultan proclaimed 
that everyone was to stay at home and close his shutters while the 
Princess, his daughter, went to and from the bath. Aladdm was 
seized by a desire to see her face, which was veiy difficult, as she 
always went veiled. He hidhimself behind the door of the bath, and 
peeped through a chmk. The Prmcess lifted her veil as she wem 
in, and looked so beautiful that Aladdm fell m love with her at 
first sight. He went home so changed that his mother was 
frightened. He told her he loved the Prmcess so deeply that he 



could not hve without her, and meant to ask her in marriage of her 
father. His mother, on hearing this, burst out laughmg, but Aladdm 
at last prevailed upon her to go before the Sultan and carry his 
request. She fetched a napkin and laid in it the magic firuits from 
the enchanted gardjp, which sparkled and shone like the most 
beautiful jewels. She took these with her to please the Sultan, and 
set out, trusting m the lamp. The Grand Yiziier and the lords of 
council had just gone m as she entered the hall and placed 
herself in front of the Sultan. He, however, took no notice of her, 
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Shs went every day for a week, and stood in the same place. 
WTien the council broke up on the sixth day the Sultan said to his 
Vizier . ' I see a certaiu woman m the audience-chamber every day 
carrying somethmg m a napkm. Call her next tune, that I may 
find out what she wants.’ Next day, at a sign fi:om the Vizier, she 
went up to the foot of the throne and remained kneeling till the 
Sultan said to her ; ‘ Rise, good woman, and tell me what you want.’ 
She hesitated, so the Sultan sent away all but the Vizier, and bade 
her speak freely, promising to loigive her beforehand for anythmg 
she might say. She then told bim of her son’s violent love for the 
Prmoess. ‘ I prayed him to forget her,’ she said, ‘ but m vam ; he 
threatened to do some desperate deed if I refused to go and ask 
your Majesty for the hand of the Piincess. Now I pray you to 
forgive not me alone, but my son Aladdm.’ The Sultan asked her 
kmdly what she had m the napkm, whereupon she unfolded the 
jewels and presented them. He was thunderstruck, and turnmg to 
the Vizier said : ‘What sayest thou ? Ought I not to bestow the 
Princess on one who values her at such a price ? ’ The Vizier, who 
wanted her for his own son, begged the Sultan to withhold her for 
three months, m the course of which he hoped his son would contrive 
to make him a richer present. The Sultan granted this, and told 
Aladdm’ s mother that, though he consented to the marriage, she 
must not appear before him again for three months. 

Aladdin waited patiently for nearly three months, but after two 
had elapsed his mother, going into the city to buy oil, found every 
one rejoicmg, and asked what was going on. ‘ Ho you not know,’ 
was the answer, ‘ that the son of the Glrand Vizier is to marry the 
Sultan’s daughter to-night ? » Breathless, she ran and told Aladdm, 
who was overwhelmed at first, but presently bethought him of the 
lamp. He rubbed it, and the geme appeared, saying : ‘ What is thy 
will ? ’ Aladdin rephed : ‘ The Sultan, as thou knowest, has broken 
his promise to me, and the Vizier’s son is to have the Prmcess. 
My command is that to-mght you bring hither the bride and bride- 
groom.’ ‘ Master, I obey,’ said the genie. Aladdin then went to 
his chamber, where, sure enough, at midmghtthe genie transported 
the bed containmg the Vizier’s son and the Prmcess. ‘ Take this 
uew-married man,’ he said, ‘ and put him outside in the cold, and 
return at daybreak.’ Whereupon the genie '‘took the Vizier’s son 
out of bed, leaving Aladdm with the Princess. ‘ Fear nothing,’ 
Aladdin said to her ; ‘ you are my wife, promised to me by your 
unjust father, and nn harm shall come to you.’ The Princess was 
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too frightened to speak, and passed the most miserahle night of her 
]ife, while Aladdin lay down beside her and slept soundly. At the 
appointed hour the genie fetched in the shivering bnilegiooin, 
laid him in his place, and transported the bed back to the palace. 

Presently the Sultan came to wish his daughter good-mornins:. 
The unhappy Vizier’s son jumped up and hid himself, while the 
Princess would not say a woid, and was very sorrowful. The 
Sultan sent her mother to her, who said- ‘How comes it, child, 
that you will not speak to your father ? What has happened ’ 
The Princess sighed deeply, and at last told her mother how, 
durmg the night, the bed had been carried into some strange 
house, and what had passed there. Her mother did not believe her 
m the least, but bade her rise and consider it an idle dream. 

The followmg night exactly the same thmg happened, and ne\t 
mommg, on the Prmcess’s refusmg to speak, the Sultan threatened 
to cut off her head. She then confessed all, biddmg him ask the 
Vizier’s son if it were not so. The Sultan told the Vizier to ask 
hiB son, who owned the truth, addmg that, dearly as he loved the 
PrmcBss, he had rather die than go through another such fearful 
night, and wished to he separated from her. His wish was granted, 
and there was an end of feasting and rejoicmg. 

When the three months were over, Aladdin sent his mother to 
remind the Sultan of his promise. She stood in the same place as 
before, and the Sultan, who had forgotten Aladdin, at once remem- 
bered him, and sent for her. On seemg her poverty the Sultan felt 
less mclined than ever to keep his word, and asked his Vizier’s advice, 
who counselled him to set so high a value on the Prmcess that no 
man livmg could come up to it. The Sultan then turned to Aladdin’s 
mother, saying : ‘Good woman, a sultan must remember his pro- 
mises, and I will remember mine, but your son must first send me 
forty basms of gold brimful of jewels, carried by forty black slaves, 
led by as many white ones, splendidly dressed. Tell him that I await 
his answer.’ The mother of Aladdin bowed low and went home, 
thinking all was lost. She gave Aladdm the message, adding : ‘ He 
may wait long enough for your answer 1 ’ ‘ Not so long, mother, as 

you think,’ her son replied. * I would do a great deal more than that 
for the Princess.’ H# summoned the geme, and in a few moments 
the eighty slaves arrived, and filled up the small house and garden. 
Aladdm made them set out to the palace, two and two, foUowed 
by his mother. They were so richly dressed, with such splendid 
jewels m their giidles, that everyone crowded to see them and the 
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Lasms of gold they carried on their heads They entered the palace, 
and, after kneeling before the Sultan, stood in a half-circle round 
the throne with then arms crossed, while Aladdin’s mother pre- 
sented them to the Sultan. He hesitated no longer, but said ‘ Good 
woman, return and tell your son that I wait for him with open arms.’ 
She lost no time in tellmg Aladdin, biddmg him make haste. But 
Aladdin first called the genie. I want a scented bath,’ he said, ‘ a 
iiehly embioidered habit, a horse surpassmg the Sultan’s, and 
twenty slaves to attend me. Besides this, six slaves, beautifully 
dressed, to wait on my mother; and lastly, ten thousand pieces of 



gold in ten purses.’ No sooner said than done. Aladdm mounted 
his horse and passed through the streets, the slaves strewmg gold 
as they went. Those who had played with him in his childhood 
knew him not, he had grown so handsome. AVhen the Sultan saw 
hun he came dowm from his throne, embraced hun, and led him 
into a hall where a feast was spread, intending to marry him to the 
Prmcess that very day. But Aladdin refused, saymg, ‘ I must build a 
palace fit for her,’ and took his leave. Once home, he said to the 
genie: ‘Build me a palace of the finest marble, set with jasper, 
agate, and other precious stones. In the middle you shall build me 
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a large hall with a dome, its four walls of massy gold and silver ^ 
each side having six wmdows, whose lattices, all except one which 
IS to be left unfinished, must he set with diamonds and lubies 
There must be stables and horses and giooms and sla\es , go and 
see about it ' ’ 

The palace was finished by next day, and the genie earned him 
theie and show^ed him all his orders faithfully carried out, even to 
the laying of a velvet caipet from Aladdm’s palace to the Sultan’s 
Aladdin’s mothei then dressed heiself carefully, and walked to the 
palace with her slaves, while he followed liei on lioiseback. The 
Sultan sent musicians with trumpets and cymbals to meet them, so 
that the air resounded wutli music and cheers. She w^as taken to 
the Prmcess, who saluted her and treated hei wuth great honour 
Atmght the Pimcess said good-bye to her father, and set out on the 
carpet for Aladdin’s palace, with his mother at her side, and followed 
by the hundied slaves. She was charmed at the sight of Aladdin, 
who ran to receive her ‘ Princess,’ he said, ‘ blame your beautv 
for my boldness if I have displeased you.’ She told him that, having 
seen him, she willingly obeyed hei father in this matter. After the 
wedding had taken place Aladdin led her into the hall, wheie a 
feast was spread, and she supped with him, after which they danced 
till midnight. 

Next day Aladdm mvited the Sultan to see the palace. On 
entermgthe hall with the four-and-twenty wmdows, with then rubies, 
diamonds, and emeralds, he cried • ‘ It is a world’s wonder ! There 
is only one thmg that surprises me. Was it by accident that 
one wmdow was left unfinished ? ’ ‘No, sir, by design,’ returned 
Aladdm. ‘ I wished your Majesty to have the glory of finishing tins 
palace.’ The Sultan was pleased, and sent for the best jewellers 
in the city. He showed them the unfimshed window, and bade them 
fit it up like the others. ‘ Sir,’ replied their spokesman, ‘ we can- 
not find jewels enough.’ The Sultan had his own fetched, which 
they soon used, but to no purpose, for in a month’s time the work 
was not half done, Aladdm, knowing that their task was vain, 
bade them undo their work and carry the jewels back, and the genie 
fimshed the wmdow at his command. The Sultan was surprised 
to receive his j* ewels^again, and visited Aladdin, who showed him 
the window finished. The Sultan embraced him, the envious 
Vizier meanwhile hinting that it was the work of enchantment. 

Aladdin had won the hearts of the people by his gentle bearing. 
He was made captain of the Sultan’s armies, and won several 
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battles for hira, but remained modest and courteous as before, and 
lived thus m peace and content for seveial years. 

But far away in Africa the magician remembered Aladdm, and 
by his magic arts discoveied that Aladdin, mstead of perishmg 
miserably m the cave, had escaped, and had married a pimcess, 
with whom he was hvmg in great honoui and wealth. He knew 
that the poor tailor’s son could only have accomphshed this by 
means of the lamp, and tiavelled mght and day till he reached the 
capital of China, bent on Aladdm’s ruin. As he passed through the 
town he heard people talkmg everywhere about a marvellous palace. 
‘ Forgive my ignorance,’ he asked, ‘ what is this palace you speak 
of?’ ‘Have you not heard of Prince Aladdm’s palace,’ was the 
reply, ‘ the greatest wonder of the world ? I will direct you if you 
ha\ e a mind to see it.’ The magician thanked him who spoke, and 
havmg seen the palace knew that it had been raised by the Genie 
ol the Lamp, and became half mad with rage. He determined to 
get hold of the lamp, and agam plunge Aladdm into the deepest 
poverty 

Unluckily, Aladdm had gone a-himting for eight da>s, which 
gave the magician plenty of time. He bought a dozen copper 
lamps, put them into a basket, and went to the palace, crying : ‘ New 
lamps for old 1 ’ followed by a jeermg crowd. The Prmcess, 
sitting m the hall of four-and-twenty windows, sent a slave to find 
out what the noise was about, who came back laughmg, so that the 
Princess scolded her. ^ Madam,’ replied the slave, ‘who can help 
laughing to see an old fool offering to exchange fine new lamps for 
old ones ’ Another slave, hearmg this, said : ‘ There is an old one 
on the comice there which he can have.’ Now this was the magic 
lamp, which Aladdm had left there, as he could not take it out 
huntmg with him. The Princess, not knowmg its value, laughingly 
bade the slave lake it and make the exchange. She went and said 
to the magician : ‘ Give me a new lamp for this.’ He snatched it 
and bade the slave take her choice, amid the jeers of the crowd. 
Little he cared, but left crying his lamps, and went out of the 
city gates to a lonely place, where he remained till nightfall, when 
he pulled out the lamp and rubbed it. The geme appeared, and at 
the magician’s command carried him, togethej with the palace and 
the Prmcess in it, to a lonely place in Africa. 

Next morning the Sultan looked out of the window towards 
Aladdm’s palace and rubbed his eyes, for it was gone. He sent for 
the Vizier and asked what had become of the palace. The Vizier 
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looked out too, and was lost in astonishment. He a^ain put it 
down to enchantment, anil this time the Sultan beheved him, and 
sent thiity men on horseback to fetch Aladdin m chams. They 
met him riding home, bound him, and forced him to go with them 
on foot. The people, how'ever, who loved him, followed, armed, to 
see that he came to no harm. He was earned before the Sultan, 
who ordered the executioner to cut off his head. The executioner 
made Aladdin kneel down, bandaged his eyes, and raised his 
scimitar to strike At that instant the Vizier, who saw^ that the 
crowd had forced their way into the courtyard and weie scaling the 
walls to rescue Aladdm, called to the executioner to stay his hand. 
The people, mdeed, looked so threatening that the Sultan gave wa\ 
and ordered Aladdin to he unbound, and pardoned him m the sight 
of the crowd. Aladdin now begged to know what he had done. 

‘ False wretch ! ’ said the Sultan, ‘ come hithei,’ and shouted him 
from the wmdow the place where his jmlace had stood Aladdm 
was so amazed that he could not say a word. ‘ Where is my palace 
and my daughter ? ’ demanded the Sultan. ‘ For the first I am not 
so deeply concerned, but my daughter I must have, and you must 
find her or lose your head.’ Aladdm begged for forty days m which 
to find her, promising if he failed to return and suffer death at the 
Sultan’s pleasure. His prayer was granted, and he w^ent forth 
sadly from the Sultan’s presence. For three days he wandered 
about like a madman, asking everyone what had become of bus 
palace, but they only laughed and pitied him. He came to the 
banks of a river, and knelt down to say his prayers before throwing 
himself m. In so domg he rubbed the magic ring he stiU wore. 
The genie he had seen in the cave appeared, and asked his will. 

‘ Save my life, genie,’ said Aladdin, ‘ and bring my palace back.’ 

‘ That is not m my power,’ said the genie ; ‘ I am only the Slave of 
the Emg ; you must ask him of the lamp.’ ‘Even so,’ said Aladdm, 

‘ but thou canst take me to the palace, and set me down under my 
dear wife’s window.’ He at once found himself in Africa, under the 
wmdow of the Princess, and fell asleep out of sheer wearmess. 

He was awakened by the smgmg of the birds, and his heart was 
lighter. He saw plainly that all his misfortunes were owing to the 
loss of the lamp, and vainly ^wondered who had robbed him of it. 

That morning the Pnneess rose earher than she had done since 
she had been carried into Africa by the magician, whose company 
she was forced to endure once a day. She, however, treated him so 
harshly that he dared not live there altogether. As she was dress- 
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ing, one of her women looked out and saw Aladdin. The Princess 
ran and opened the window, and at the noise she made Aladdin 
looked up. She called to him to come to her, and gieat was the joy 

of these lovers at seeing 
each other again. After 
he had kissed her Aladdin 
said . ‘ I beg of you, Prin- 
cess, m Grod’s name, be- 
fore we speak of anything 
else, for your own sake 
and mine, tell me what 
has become of an old lamp 
I left on the cornice in the 
hall of four-and-twenty 
windows, when I went 
a-huntmg.’ ‘Alas!’ she 
said, ‘ I am the innocent 
cause of our sorrows,’ and 
told him of the exchange 
of the lamp. ‘Now I 
know,’ cried Aladdin, ‘ that 
we have to thank the 
Aftican magician for this ! 
Where is the lamp ? ’ ‘ He 
carries it about with him,’ 
said the Princess. ‘ I know, 
for he pulled it out of his 
breast to show me. He 
wishes me to break my faith with you and marry him, saying 
that you were beheaded by my father’s command. He is for 
ever speakmg ill of you, but I only reply by my tears. If I 
peisist, I doubt not but he will use violence.’ Aladdin comforted 
her, and left her for a while. He changed clothes wnth the first 
person he met in the town, and having bought a certain powder 
returned to the Princess, who let him in by a httle side door. 
‘Put on your most beautiful dress,’ he said to her, ‘and receive 
the magician with smiles, leading him to bdieve that you have 
forgotten me. Invite him to sup with you, and say you wush 
to taste the wine of his country. He will go for some and 
while he is gone I will teU you what to do.’ She hstened care- 
fully to Aladdin and when be left her arrayed herself gaily 
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for the first tune since she left China. She put on a girdle and 
head-dress of diamonds, and, seemg m a glass that she was more 
beautiful than ever, received the magician, saying, to his great 
amazement ‘ I have made up my mmd that Aladdin is dead, and 
that all my tears will not bring him back to me, so I am resolved 
to mourn no more, and have therefore mvited you to sup with me ; 
but I am tired of the wmes of China, and would fam taste those of 
Africa.’ The magician flew to his cellar, and the Princess put the 
powder Aladdin had given her m her cup. When he returned she 
asked hi-m to dnnk her health m the wme of Africa, handing him 
her cup m exchange for his, as a sign she was reconciled to him. 
Before drmkmg the magician made her a speech in praise of her 
beauty, but the Prmcess cut him short, saying: ‘ Let us dnnk first, 
and you shall say what you will afterwards.’ She set her cup to 
her hps and kept it there, while the magician drained his to the 
dregs and fell back lifeless. The Prmcess then opened the door to 
Aladdm, and flung her arms round his neck ; but Aladdin put her 
away, biddmg her leave him, as he had more to do. He then went 
to the dead magician, took the lamp out of his vest, and bade the 
genie carry the palace and all in it back to China. This was done, 
and the Princess m her chamber only felt two little shocks, and 
little thought she was at home agam. 

The Sultan, who was sitting in his closet, mourning for hia lost 
daughter, happened to look up, and rubbed his eyes, for there stood 
the palace as before I He hastened thither, and Aladdin received 
him m the hall of the four-and-twenty windows, with the Prmcess 
at his side. Aladdm told liim what had happened, and showed him 
the dead body of the magician, that he might believe. A ten days’ 
feast was proclaimed, and it seemed as if Aladdm might now live 
the rest of his life m peace ; but it was not to be. 

The African magician had a younger brother, who was, if 
possible, more wicked and more cunning than himself. He 
travelled to Ohma to avenge his brother’s death, and went to visit a 
pious woman called Fatima, thinking she might be of use to him 
He entered her cell and clapped a dagger to her breast, telling her 
to rise and do his biddmg on pam of death. He changed clothes 
with her, coloured his face like hers, put on her veil, and 
murdered her, that she might tell no tales. Then he went towards 
the palace of Aladdm, and all the people, thinking he was the holy 
woman, gathered round him, kissing his hands and begging his 
blessmg. When he got to the palace there was such a noise going 
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on round him that the Princess hade her slave look out of the 
window and ask what was the matter. The slave said it was the 
holy woman, curing people hy her touch of their ailments, vheie- 
upon the Princess, who had long desired to see Fatima, sent for her. 
On coming to the Pnncessthe magician offered up a prayer for her 
health and prosperity. When he had done the Princess made him 
sit by her, and begged him to stay with her always. The false 
Fatima, who wished for nothmg better, consented, but kept his veil 



down for fear of discovery. The Princess showed him the hall, and 
asked him what he thought of it. ‘ It is truly beautiful,’ said the 
false Fatima. ^ In my mind it wants but one thmg.’ ‘ And what 
is that ? ’ said the Princess. ‘ If only a roc^s egg,’ replied he, 
‘ were hung up from the middle of this dome, it would be the 
wonder of the world.’ 

After this the Princess could think of nothing but the roc’s egg, 
and when Aladdin returned from hunting he found her in a very 
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ill humour. He begged to know what was amiss, and she told him 
that all her pleasure in the hall was spoilt for the want of a roc’s 
egg hangmg from the dome. ‘ If that is all,’ replied Aladdm, ‘ you 
shall soon be happy.’ He left her and rubbed the lamp, and when 
the genie appealed commanded him to bring a roc’s egg. The 
genie gave such a loud and terrible shriek that the hall shook. 

‘ Wretch 1 ’ he cried, ‘ is it not enough that I have done everything 
for you, but you must command me to bring my master and hang 
him up m the midst of this dome ‘> You and your wife and your 
palace desen^e to be burnt to ashes, but that this request does not 
come from you, but from the brother of the African magician, whom 
you destroyed He is now in your palace disguised as the holy 
woman — whom he murdered. He it was who put that wish into 
yoiu* wife’s head. Take care of yourself, for he means to kill you.* 
So saymg, the genie disappeared. 

Aladdm went back to the Princess, saying his head ached, and 
requestmg that the holy Patima should be fetched to lay her hands 
on it. But when the magician came near, Aladdm, seizing his 
dagger, pierced him to the heart. ‘ What have you done ? ’ cried 
the Princess. ‘You have killed the holy woman • ’ ‘Not so,’ 
repHed Aladdm, ‘ but a wicked magician,’ and told her of how she 
had been deceived 

After this Aladdin and his wife lived in peace. He succeeded 
the Sultan when he died, and reigned for many years, leaving 
behind bun a long Kne of kmgs.^ 


' Arabian Nights 
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TEE TALE OF A YOUTH WHO. SET OUT TO 
LEAFuN WHAT FEAR WAS 


A FATHEE had two sons, of whom the eldest was clever anc^ 
bright, and always knew what he w'as about , but the youngest 
was stupid, and couldn’t learn or understand anythmg. So much 
so that those who saw him exclaimed: ‘ What a burden he’ll bo to 
his father ! ’ Now when there was anythmg to be done, the eldest 
had always to do it ; but if somethmg was lequired late or m the 
night-time, and the way led through the chmchyard or some such 
ghostly place, he always replied ‘Oh! no, father: nothing will 
induce me to go there, it makes me shudder I ’ for he w^as afraid. 
Or, when they sat of an evening round the fire te lling stories w'hich 
made one’s flesh creep, the listeners sometunes said : ‘ Oh • it makes 
one shudder,’ the youngest sat m a comer, heard the exclamation, 
and could not understand what it meant. ‘ They are always saying 
it makes one shudder * it makes one shudder ! Nothing makes me 
shudder. It’s probably an art quite beyond me.’ 

Now it happened that his father said to him one day : ‘ Hearken, 
you there in the corner ; you are growmg big and strong, and you 
must learn to earn your owm bread. Look at your brother, what 
pains he takes ; but all the money I’ve spent on your education is 
thrown away.’ ‘ My dear father,* he rephed, ‘ I wiU gladly learn — ^in 
fact, if it were possible I should like to learn to shudder ; I don’t 
understand that a bit yet.’ The eldest laughed when he heard this, 
and thought to himself : ' Good heavens I what a Tunn y my brother 
is I he’ll never come to any good: as the twig is bent, so is the tree 
inclined.* The father sighed, and answered him : * You’ll soon learn 
to shudder j but that won’t help you to make ft livmg.’ 

Shortly after this, when the sexton came to pay them a visit, the 
father broke out to him, and told him what a bad hand his young- 
est son was at everything : he knew nothing and learnt nothing, 
think 1 when I asked him how he purposed gaining a liveli- 
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hood, he actually asked to be taught lo shudder.’ ‘ If that’s all he 
wants, said the sexton, ‘I can teach him that ; just you send him 
to me. I’ll soon pohsh him up.’ The father ^\as quite pleased with 
the proposal, because he thought : * It will be a good discipline for the 
youth.’ And so the sexton took him into his house, and his duty 
was to toll the bell After a few days he W'oke him at midnight, 
and bade him rise up and climb mto the tow’er andtoU. ‘Now, my 



friend, I’U teach you to shudder,’ thought he. He stole forth secretly 
in front, and when the youth was up above, and had turned lound 
to grasp the beU-ropa^ he saw, standmg opposite the hole of the bel- 
fry, a white figure. ‘ Who’s there ? ’ he called out, but the figure 
gave no answer, and neither stined nor moved. ‘Answer,’ cried 
the youth, ‘ or begone; you have no business here at this hour of the 
night.’ But the sexton remained motionless, so that the youth 
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might think it was a ghost. The youth called out the second tune : 

‘ "What do you want here Speak if you are an honest fellow, or I’ll 
knock you down the stairs.’ The sexton thought: ‘He can’t mean 
thatm earnest,’ so gave forth no sound, and stood as though he were 
made of stone. Then the youth shouted out to him the third time, 
and as that too had no effect he made a dash at the spectie and 
knocked it down the stairs, so that it fell about ten steps and le- 
mained lymg m a comer. Thereupon he tolled the bell, went home 
to bed without saymg a woid, and feU asleep. The sexton’s wife 
waited a long time for her husband, but he never appeared. At 
last she became anxious, and woke the youth, and asked* ‘Don’t 
you know where my husband is ? He went up to the tower m front 
of you.’ ‘ No,’ answeied the youth ; ‘ but someone stood on the stans 
up there just opposite the trap-door m the belfiry, and because he 
wouldn’t answer me, or go away, I took hnn for a rogue and 
knocked him down. You’d better go and see if it was he ; I should 
be much distressed if it were.’ The wife ran and found her hus- 
band, who was lymg groanmg in a coiner, with his leg broken. 

She carried him down, and then hurried with loud protestations 
to the youth’s father. ‘ Your son has been the cause of a pretty 
misfortune,’ she cried ; ‘ he threw my husband downstairs so that he 
broke his leg. Take the good-for-nothmg wretch out of our house.’ 
The father was horrified, hurried to the youth, and gave him a 
Bcoldmg. 

‘ What unholy pranks are these ? The evil one must have put 
them into your head.’ ‘ Father,’ he rephed, ‘ only hsten to me , I 
am (juit^ guiltless. He stood there in the night, like one who meant 
harm. I didn’t know who it w & b , and warned hi-m three tunes to 
Bpea^ or to begone.’ ‘ Oh I ’ groaned the father, ‘ you’ll hrmg me 
nothing but misfortune ; get out of my sight, I won’t have anything 
more to do with you.’ ‘ Yes, father, willmgly ; only wait till daylight, 
then I’U set out and leain to shudder, and m that way I shall be 
master of an art which will gain me a living.’ ‘Learn what you 
will,’ said the father, ‘ it’s all one to me. Here are fifty dollars for 
you, set forth into the wide world with them ; hut see and tell no 
one where you come from or who your father is, for I am ashamed 
of you,’ ‘ Yes, father, whatever you wish; and if that’s aU you ask, 
I can easily keep it in mind.* 

When day broke the youth put the fifty dollars into his pocket, 
set out on the hard high road, and kept muttermg to himself. ‘ If I 
could only shudder 4if I could only shudder I ’ Just at this moment 
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a man came by who heard the youth speaking to himself, and when 
they had gone on a bit and were m sight of the gallows the man said 
to him ‘Look! there is the tree where seven people have been 
hanged, and are now learning to Hy ; sit down under ib and wait till 
nightfall, and then you’ll pretty soon learn to shudder.’ ‘ If that’s 
all I have to do,’ answered the youth, ‘ it’s easily done ; but if I learn 
to shudder so quickly, then you shall have my fifty dollars. Just 
come back to me to-morrow morning eaily.’ Then the youth went 
to the gallows-tree and sat down underneath it, and waited for the 
evenmg ; and because he felt cold he ht himself a fire. But at 
midnight it got so chill that m spite of the fire he couldn’t keep 
warm. And as the wmd blew the corpses one agamst the other, 
tossmg them to and fi:o, he thought to himself : ‘ If you are penshmg 
down here by the fire, how those poor things up there must be 
shaking and shivermg ! ’ And because he had a tender heart, he 
put up a ladder which he climbed, unhooked one body after the 
other, and took down all the seven. Then he stirred the fire, 
blew it up, and placed them all round in a circle, that they might 
warm themselves. But they sat there and did not move, and the 
fire caught theii clothes. Then he spoke : ‘ Take care, or I’ll 
hang you up agam.’ But the dead men did not hear, and let 
their rags go on burmng. Then he got angry, and said : ‘ If you 
aren’t careful yourselves, then I can’t help you, and I don’t mean 
to burn with you ; ’ and he hung them up agam in a row. Then he 
sat down at his fire and fell asleep. On the following morning the 
man came to him, and, wishing to get his fifty dollars, said : ‘Now 
you know what it is to shudder.’ No,’ he answered, ‘how should 
I Those fellows up there never opened their mouths, and were so 
stupid that they let those few old tatters they have on their bodies 
bum.’ Then the man saw he wouldn’t get his fifty dollars that 
day, and went off, saymg : ‘ "Well, I’m blessed if I ever met such a 
person in my hfe before.’ 

The youth too went on his way, and began to murmur to him- 
self : ‘ Oh ! if I could only shudder ! if I could only shudder I ’ A 
carrier who was walkmg behmd him heard these words, and asked 
him : ‘ Who are you ^ ’ ‘I don’t know,’ said the youth. ‘ Where do 
you hail from ? ’ ‘I i^n’t know.’ ‘ Who’s your father ? ’ ‘I mayn’t 
say.’ 'What are you constantly muttenng to yourself? ’ ‘ Oh! ’ 

said the youth, ‘ I would give worlds to shudder, hut no one can 
teach me.’ ‘ Stuff and nonsense • ’ spoke the carrier ; ‘ come along 
with me, and I’U soon put that right.’ The youth went with the 
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carrier, and in uhe evening they reached an inn, where they were 
to spend the night. Then, jU9t as he was entering the room, he 
said again, guite aloud . ‘ Oh • if I could onlj^ shudder ' if I could only 
shudder ' ’ The landloid, who heard this, laughed and said. ‘If 
that’s what you’re sighing for, you shall be given every oppoitunity 
here ’ ‘ Oh ' hold your longue ! ’ said the landloid’s wife ; ‘ so many 
people have paid for their euiiosity with their lives, it weie a 
thousand pities if those heautilul eyes weie never agam to behold 
daylight But the youth said* ‘No matter how difecult, I insist 
on learning it ; why, that’s w^hat I’ve set out to do.’ He left the 
landlord no peace till he told him that in the neighbourhood stood 
a haunted castle, wdieie one could easily learn to shudder if one 
only kept w^atch m it for three nights. The King had promised the 
man who daied to do this thing liis daughter as wife, anil she was 
the most beautiful maiden under the sun. There was also much 
treasure hid in the castle, guarded by evil spirits, which w*ould then 
be free, and was sufi&cient to make a poor man more than iich. 
Many had alieady gone in, but so far none had ever come out 
again. So the youth went to the King and spoke . ‘ If I were 
allowed, I should much like to watch for three nights in the 
castle.' The King looked at him, and because he pleased him he 
said : ‘ You can ask for three thmgs, none of them livmg, and those 
you may take with you into the castle.’ Then he answered ‘ Well, 
I shall beg for a fire, a turning lathe, and a carving bench with the 
knife attached.’ 

On the following day the Kmg had everything put into the castle ; 
and when night drew on the youth took up his position there, lit 
a bright fire in one of the rooms, placed the carving bench with the 
knife close to it, and sat himself down on the turning lathe. ‘ Oh ! 
if I could only shudder ! ’ he said ; ‘ hut I shan’t learn it here either.’ 
Towards midnight he wanted to make up the fire, and as he was 
blowing up a blaze he heard a shriek from a corner. ‘ Ou, miou 1 
how cold we are !’ ‘You fools ! ’ he cried; ‘why do you scream ? If 
you are cold, come and sit at the fire and warm yonrselves.’ And as 
he spoke two huge black eats sprang fiercely forwards and sat down, 
one on each side of him, and gazed wildly at him with their fiery eyes. 
After a time, when they had warmed themselv^, they said : ‘ Friend, 
shall we play a little game of cards ? ’ ‘ Why not ? ’ he replied ; ‘ but 
first let me see your paws.’ Then they stretched out their claws- 
‘Hal’ said he ; ‘ what long nabs you’ve got > Wait a mmute : I must 
first cut them off.’ Thereupon he seized them by the scruff of their 
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necks, liftei them un to the carving bench, and screwed down then 
paws firmly. ‘ After watchmg you nairowly,’ said he, ‘ I no longer 
feel any desire to play cards with you ; ’ and with these words he 
struck them dead and threw them out into the water. But when 
he had thus sent the two of them to their final rest, and was again 
about to Bit down at the fire, out of every nook and comer came 
forth black cats and black dogs with fiery chains in such swaims 
that he couldn’t possibly get away from them. They yelled m the 
most ghastly manner, jumped upon his tire, scattered it all, and 



tried to put it out. He looked on quietly for a time, hue when it 
got beyond a joke he seized his carvmg-knife and called out : ‘ Be 
off, you rabble rout l ’ and let fly at them. Some of them fled away, 
and the others he struck dead and threw them out into the pond 
below. When he retujped he blew up the sparks of the fire once 
more, and warmed himself. And as he sat thus his eyes refused to 
keep open any longer, and a desire to sleep stole over him. Then 
he looked around him and beheld in the corner a large bed. ‘ The 
very thing,’ he said, and laid himself down in it. But when he 
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wished to close his eyes the bed began to move by itself, and raji 
all round the castle. ‘ Capital,’ he said, ‘ oidy a little (]^uicker. 
Then the bed sped on as if drawn by sis horses, over thresholds and 
stairs, up this way and down that. All of a sudden — crash, crash 1 
with a bound it turned over, upside down, and lay like a mountain 
on the top of him . But he tossed the blankets and pillows in the 
air, emerged from underneath, and said . ‘ Now anyone who has the 
fancy for it may go a drive,’ lay down at his fire, and slept till day- 
hght. In the mornmg the King came, and when he beheld him 
lying on the ground he imagmed the ghosts had been too much for 
him, and that he was dead. Then he said : ‘ What a pity 1 and such 
a fine fellow as he was.’ The youth heard this, got up, and said : 
‘It’s not come to that yet.’ Then the King was astonished, but 
yery glad, and asked how it had fared with h im . ‘ Kirst-rate,’ he 
answered ; ‘ and now I’ve survived the one night, I shah get thi ough 
the other two also.’ The landlord, when he went to him, opened 
his eyes wide, and said: ‘Well, I never thought to see you ahve 
again. Have you leamt now what shuddermg is ? ’ ‘ No,’ he replied, 
‘ it’s quite hopeless ; if someone could only tell me how to I ’ 

The second night he went up again to the old castle, sat down 
at the fire, and began his old refrain : ‘ If I could only shudder 1 ’ As 
midnight approached, a noise and din broke out, at first gentle, but 
gradually increasing ; then all was quiet for a minute, and at 
length, with a loud scream, half of a man dropped down the 
chimney and fell before him. ‘ Hi, up there I ’ shouted he ; ‘ there’s 
.another half wanted down here, that’s not enough ; ’ then the dm 
commenced once more, there was a shrieking and a yelling, and 
then the other half fell down. ‘ Wait a bit,’ he said; ‘ I’ll stir up 
the fire for you.’ When he had done this and again looked round, 
the two pieces had united, and a homble-lookmg man sat on his 
seat. ‘ Gome,’ said the youth, ‘ I didn’t bargain for that, the seat 
is mine.* The man tried to shove him away, but the youth 
wouldn’t allow it for a moment, and, pushing him ofi by foioe, sat 
down m his place again. Then more men dropped down, one after 
the other, who, fetching nine skeleton legs and two skulls, put them 
up and played ninepins with them. The youth thought he would 
like to play too, and said : ‘ Look here ; do you mind my j oming the 
game ? ’ ‘No, not if you have money.’ ‘I^e money enough,’ he 
replied, ‘but your balls aren’t very round.’ Then he took the 
skulls, placed them on his lathe, and turned them till they were 
round. ‘Now they’ll roll along better,’ said he, ‘and houp-la 1 now 
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the fun begins.’ He played with them and lost some of his money, 
but when twelve struck everything vanished before his eyes. He 
lay down and slept peacefully. The next mornmg the King came, 
anxious for news. ‘ How have you got on this time ^ ’ he asked. 

‘ I played mnepms,’ he answered, ‘ and lost a few pence.’ ‘ Didn’t 
you shudder then? ’ ‘No such luck,’ said he; ‘ I made myself merr^ . 
Oh 1 if I only knew what it was to shudder I ’ 

On the third mght he sat down agam on his bench, and said, in 
the most despondmg way : ‘ If I could only shudder ! ’ When it got 
late, SIX big men came m carrymg a eofdn. Then he cried : ‘ Ha I 
ha! that’s most likely my httle cousin who only died a few da\ s 
ago ; ’ and beckonmg with his finger he called out . ‘ Come, my small 
cousm, come.’ They placed the coffin on the ground, and he 
approached it and took off the cover. In it lay a dead man. He 
felt his face, and it was cold as ice. ‘ Wait,’ he said, ‘ I’ll heat you 
up a bit,’ went to the fire, waimed his hand, and laid it on the 
man’s face, but the dead remained cold. Then he lifted him out, 
sat down at the fire, laid him on his knee, and rubbed his arms 
that the blood should circulate agam. When that too had no effect 
it occurred to him that if two people lay together in bed they 
warmed each other; so he put him into the bed, coveredhimup, and 
lay down beside him ; after a time the corpse became warm and 
began to move. Then the youth said ; ‘ Now, my little cousin, what 
would have happened if I hadn’t warmed you ? ’ But the dead 
man rose up and cried out : * Now I will strangle you.’ ‘ What ' ’ 
said he, ‘ is that aU the thanks I get ? You shall be put straoght 
back mto your coffin,’ lifted him up, threw him in, and closed the 
hd. Then the six men came and carried him out again. ‘I 
simply can’t shudder,’ he said, ‘and it’s clear I shan’t learn it 
in a hfetime here.’ 

Then a man entered, of more than ordinary size and of a very 
fearful appearance ; but he was old and had a white beard. ‘ Oh ! 
you miserable creature, now you will soon know wbat it is to shud- 
der,’ he cried, ‘ for you must die.’ ‘ Not so gmckly,’ answered the 
youth. ‘ If I am to die, you must catch me first.’ ‘ I shall soon lay 
hold of you,’ spoke the monster. ‘ Gently, gently; don’t boast too 
much, I’m as strong %s you, and stronger too.’ ‘ We’ll soon see,’ 
said the old man , ‘ if you are stronger than I, then I’ll let you off ; 
come, let’s have a try.’ Then he led him through some dark 
passages to a forge, and grasping an axe he drove one of the anvils 
with a blow into the earth. ‘I can do better than that,’ cried the 
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yoiith, and went to the other anvil. The old man drew near him 
in order to watch closely, and his white beard hung right down. 
Then the youth seized the axe, cleft the anvil open, and jammed in 
the old man’s beard. Now I have yon,’ said the youth ; ‘ this time 
it’s your turn to die.’ Then he seized an iron rod and belaboured 
the old man till he, whimpering, begged him to leave off, and he 
would give him great riches. The youth drew out the axe and let 
him go The old man led him back to the castle and showed him 
in a cellar three chests of gold. ‘ One of these,’ he said, ‘ belongs 



to the poor, one to the King, and the third is yours.’ At that mo- 
ment tyehe struck, and the spirit vanished, leaving the youth alone 
m the dark. ‘I’ll surely he able to find a way out,’ said he, and 
groping about he at length found his way back to the room, and fell 

fw n came, and said: 

^ Well, now you ve surely learnt to shudder ? ’ ‘ No,’ he answered • 

what can it be ? My dead oousm was there, and an old bearded 
man came, who showed me heaps of money down below there, but 
What Hbuddermg i» no one has told me.’ Then the King spoke • 
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‘ You have freed the castle from its curse, and you shall marry my 
daughter.’ ‘ That’s all charming,’ he said; ‘ but I still don’t know 
what it is to shudder.’ 

Then the gold was brought up, and the wedding was celebrated, 
but the young King, though he loved his wife dearly, and though 
he was very happy, still kept on saymg . ‘ If I could only shuddei I 
if I could only shudder 1 ’ At last he reduced her to despair. Then 
her maid said . ‘ I’ll help you; we’ll soon make him shudder.’ So 
she went out to the stream that flowed through the garden, and had 
a pail full of little gudgeon brought to her. At night, when the 
young King was asleep, his wife had to pull the clothes off him, and 
pour the pail full of little gudgeon over him, so that the little fish 
swam all about him . Then he awoke and cned out : ‘Oh! how 
I shudder, how I shudder, dear wife I Yes, now I know what 
shuddering is.’ ‘■ 


^ Gnmm. 
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T here was once upon a time a poor miller who hai a very 
beautiful daughter. Now it happened one day that he had an 
audience with the King, and in order to appear a person of some 
importance he told him that he had a daughter who could spm 
straw into gold. ‘ Now that’s a talent worth havmg,’ said the King 
to the miller ; ‘ if your daughter is as clever as you say, bring her 
to my palace to-morrow, and I’ll put her to the test.’ When the 
girl was brought to him he led her mto a room full of straw, gave 
her a spinning-wheel and spindle, and said : ‘Now set to work and 
spin all night till early dawn, and if by that time you haven’t spun 
the straw into gold you shall die.’ Then he closed the door behind 
him and left her alone inside. 

So the poor miller’s daughter sat down, and didn’t know what 
in the world she was to do. She hadn’t the least idea of how to 
spin straw into gold, and became at last so miserable that she 
began to cry. Suddenly the door opened, and in stepped a tiny 
little man and said : ‘ Good-evening, Miss MiUer-maid ; why are you 
cr^ ing so bitterly ? ’ ‘ Oh I ’ answered the girl, ‘ I have to spin straw 
into gold, and haven’t a notion how it’s done.’ ‘What will you 
give me if I spin it for you ? ’ asked the manikm. ‘ My necklace,’ 
replied the girl. The little man took the necklace, sat himself down 
at the wheel, and whir, whir, whir, ths wheel went round three 
times, and the bobbm was full. Then he put on another, and whir, 
whir, whir, the wheel went round three times, and the second too 
was full ; and so it went on till the mommg, when all the straw 
was spun away, and all the bobbins were full of gold. As soon as 
the sun rose the King came, and when he perceived the gold he was 
astonished and delighted, but his heart oidy fasted more than ever 
after the precious metal. He had the miller’s daughter put mto 
another room full of straw, much bigger than the first, and bade 
her, if she valued her life, spin it all mto gold before the followmg 
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morning. The girl didn’t know what to do, and began to cry ; then 
the door opened as before, and the tmy little man appeared and 
said : ‘ What’U you give me if I spin the straw into gold for you ? ’ 



* The ring from my finger,’ answered the girl. The manikin took 
the ring, and whirl round went the spinmng- wheel agam, and 
when morning broke he had spun all the straw mto ghttermg gold. 
The Kin g was pleased beyond measure at the sight, but his greed 
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for gold was still not satisfied, and he had the miller’s daughter 
brought mto a yet bigger room ftdl of stiaw, and said . ‘ You must 
spin all this away m the mght, but if you succeed this time you 
shall become my wife.’ ‘ She’s only a miller’s daughtci, it’s true,’ 
he thought; ‘but I couldn’t find a iicher wife if I wore to soaicb 
the whole world over.’ When the giil was alone the little man 
appeared for the third time, and said : ‘ What’U you give me if I spin 
the straw for you once again?’ ‘I’ve nothing more to give,’ 
answered the girl. ‘ Then piomiseme whenyouare Queen to give me 
your first child.’ ‘ Who knows what mayn’t happen bofoi o that ? ’ 
thought the miller’s daughter; and besides, she saw no other way 
out of it, BO she promised the manikm what he demanded, and he 
set to work once more and spun the straw into gold. When the 
King came m the mormng, and foimd everythmg as he had desired, 
he straightway made her his wife, and the miller’s daughter became 
a queen. 

When a year had passed a beautiful son was born to her, and she 
thought no more of the httle man, tiU all of a sudden one day he 
steppedinto her room and said : ‘ Now give me what you promised.’ 
The Queen was m a great state, and offered the httle man all the 
nches m her kmgdom if he would only leave her the child. But 
the manikm said : ‘ No, a hvmg creature is dearer to me than all the 
treasures m the world.’ Than the Queen began to cry and sob so 
bitterly that the httle man was sorry for her, and said : ‘ I’ll give 
you three days to guess my name, and if you find it out m that 
time you may keep your child.’ 

Then the Queen pondered the whole night over all the names 
she had ever heard, and sent a messenger to scour the land, and to 
pick up far and near any names he should come across. When 
the little man arrived on the following day she began with Kasper, 
Melchior, Belshazzar, and aU the other names she knew, in a 
strmg, hut at each one the mamkiu called out . ‘ That’s not my 
name.’ The next day she sent to inquire the names of all the 
people in the neighbourhood, and had a long list of the most 
uncommon and extraordinary for the little man when he made his 
appearance. ‘Is your name, perhaps, Sheepshanks, Cruickshanks, 
Spmdleshanks ? ’ but he always replied: ‘That’s not my name.’ 
On the third day the messenger retumed^and announced* ‘I 
have not been able to find any new names, but as I came upon 
a high hill round the corner of the wood, where the foxes and hares 
bid each other good night, I saw a little house, and in front of the 
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house burned a fire, and round the fire sprang the most grotesque 
little man, hoppmg on one leg and crying . 

To-morrow I brew, to-day I bake, 

And then the child away I’ll take , 

For little deems my royal dame 
That Rumpelstiltzkm is my name I 

You may imagine the Queen’s delight at hearmg the name, and 
when the little man stepped in shortly afterwards and asked ’ ‘ Now, 
my lady Queen, what’s my name ? ’ she asked first . ‘ Is your 
name Comad?’ ‘No.’ ‘Is your name Hany ? * ‘No.’ ‘Is 

your name, perhaps, Eumpelstiltzkin 9 ’ ‘ Some demon has told you 
that, some demon has told you that,’ screamed the little man, and in 
his rage drove his right foot so far mto the ground that it sank m up 
to his waist ; then m a passion he seized the left foot with both hands 
and tore himself in two.^ 


' Gnmm. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

O NCE upon a time, m a very far-ofif country, there lived a mer- 
chant who had been so fortunate m all his undertakinp^s that he 
was enormously rich. As he had, however, six sons and six dau;j[]iters, 
he found that hia money was not too much to let them all have 
everything they fancied, as they were accustomed to do. 

Eut one day a most unexpected misfortune befell them. Thoir 
house caught fire and was speedily burnt to the ground, with all the 
splendid furniture, the books, pictures, gold, silver, and precious 
goods it contained; and this was only the begmning of their 
troubles. Their father, who had until this moment piospered in ail 
ways, suddenly lost every ship he had upon the sea, either by dint 
of pirates, shipwreck, or fire. Then he heard that his clerks in dis- 
tant countries, whom ha trusted entirely, had proved unfaithful ; 
and at last from great wealth he fell into the direst poverty. 

All that he had left was a little house m a desolate place at least 
a hundred leagues from the town in which he had hved, and to this 
he was forced to retreat with his children, who were in despair at 
the idea of leadmg such a different life. Indeed, the daughters at 
first hoped that their fidends, who haff been so numerous while they 
were rich, would insist on their staying in their houses now they 
no longer possessed one. But they soon found that they were left 
alone, and that their former friends even attributed their misfor- 
tunes to their own extravagance, and showed no intention of offer- 
mg them any help. So nothing was left for them but to take their 
departure to the cottage, which stood in the midst of a dark forest, 
and seemed to be the most dismal place upon the face of the earth 
As they were too poor to have any servants, the girls had to work 
hard, like peasants, and the sons, for their part, cultivated the fields 
to eajm their hving. Eoughly clothed, and living in the simplest 
way, girls regretted unceasingly the luxuries and amusements 
of then former life ; only the youngest tried to be brave and cheer- 
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fill. She had been as sad as anyone when misfortune first overtook 
her father, but, soon recovering her natural gaiety, she set to work 
to make the best of things, to amuse her father and brothers as well 
as she could, and to try to persuade her sisters to join her m dancing 
and singing. But they would do not hin g of the sort, and, because 
she was not as doleful as themselves, they declared that this miser- 
able life was all she was fit for. But she was really far prettier and 
cleverer than they were ; mdeed, she was so lovely that she was 
always called Beauty. After two years, when they were all begm- 
mng to get used to their new hfe, somethmg happened to disturb 
their tranq^uillity. Their father received the news that one of his 
ships, which he had beheved to be lost, had come safely mto port 
with a rich cargo. All the sons and daughters at once thought that 
their poverty was at an end, and wanted to set out directly for the 
town ; but their father, vho was more piudent, begged them to wait 
a httle, and, though it was harvest-time, and he could ill be spared, 
determmed to go himself first, to make inquiries. Only the youngest 
daughter had any doubt but that they would soon agam be as rich 
as they were before, or at least rich enough to hve comfortably 
in some town wheie they would find amusement and gay com- 
pamons once more. So they all loaded their father with commis- 
sions fer jewels and dresses which it would have taken a fortune to 
buy ; only Beauty, feehng sure that it was of no use, did not ask for 
anything. Her father, noticing her silence, said : ‘ And what shall I 
brmg for you, Beauty ? ’ 

‘ The only thing I wish for is to see you come home safely,’ she 
answered. 

But this reply vexed her sisters, who fancied she was blammg 
them for having asked for such costly things. Her father, however, 
was pleased, but as he thought that at her age she certamly ought 
to like pretty presents, he told her to choose something. 

‘ Well, dear father,’ she said, ‘ as you insist upon it, I beg that 
you will bring me a rose. I have not seen one since we came here, 
and I love them so much.’ 

So the merchant set out and reached the town as quickly as 
possible, but only to find that his former companions, behevmg him 
to be dead, had divided between them the goods which the ship had 
brought ; and after ^ix months of trouble and expense he found 
hunself as poor as when he started, having been able to recover 
only just enough to pay the cost of his journey. To make matters 
worse, he was obliged to leave the townm the most tarrihle weather, 
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BO that by the time he was withm a few leases of his nome he was 
almost exhausted with cold and fatigue. Though he knew it would 
take some hours to get through the forest, he was so anxious to be at 
his journey’s end that he resolved to go on ; hut night overtook 
him, and the deep snow and bitter frost made it impossible for his 
horse to carry any further. Not a house was to be seen , the 
only shelter he could get was the hollow trunk of a great tree, and 



there he crouched aU the night, which seemed to Vn'm the longest 
he had ever known. In spite of his wearmess the howlmg of the 
wolves kept him awake, and even when at last the day broke he 
was not much better off, for the falhng snow lad covered up every 
path, and he did not know which way to tnm. 

At length he made out some sort of track, and though at the 
beginning it was so rough and slippery that he fell down more than 
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once, it presently becams easier, and led him into an avenue of trees 
which ended in a splendid castle. It seemed to the merchant very 
strange that no snow had fallen m the avenue, which was entirely 
composed of orange trees, covered with flowers and fruit. When 
he reached the first court of the castle he saw before him a flight of 
agate steps, and went up them, and passed through several splendidly 
furnished rooms. The pleasant warmth of the air revived him, 
and he felt very hungry ; but there seemed to be nobody in all this 
vast and splendid palace whom he could ask to give him something to 
eat. Deep silence reigned everywhere, and at last, tired ofioammg 
through empty rooms and galleries, he stopped in a room smaller 
than the rest, where a clear fire was burning and a couch was 
drawn up cosily close to it Thinkmg that this must be prepaied 
foi someone who was expected, he sat down to wait till he should 
come, and very soon fell into a sweet sleep. 

WTien his extreme hunger wakened him after se\eral houis, 
he was stiU alone ; but ahttle table, upon which was a good dinner, 
had been drawn up close to him, and, as he had eaten nothing for 
twenty-four hours, he lost no time in beginning his meal, hoping 
that he might soon have an opportunity of thanking his consideiate 
entertamer, whoever it might be. But no one appeared, and even 
after another long sleep, from which he awoke completely refreshed, 
there was no sign of anybody, though a fresh meal of dainty cakes 
and fruit was prepaied upon the httle table at his elbow. Being 
natm’ally timid, the silence began to terrify him, and he resolved 
to search once more through all the rooms ; but it was of no use. 
Not even a servant was to be seen ; there was no sign of life in the 
palace ! He began to wonder what he should do, and to amuse 
himself by pretending that all the treasures he saw were his own, 
and considering how he would divide them among his children. 
Then he went down into the garden, and though it was winter 
everywhere else, here the sun shone, and the birds sang, and the 
flowers bloomed, and the air was soft and sweet. The merchant, 
in ecstacies with all he saw and heard, said to himself : 

‘ All this must be meant for me. I will go this minute and bring 
my children to share aU these delights.’ 

In spite of being go cold and weary when he reached the castle, 
he had taken his horse to the stable and fed it. Now thought 
he would saddle it for his homeward journey, and he turned down 
the path which led to the stable This path had a hedge of rosea 
on each side of it, and the merchant thouglit he had never seen or 
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smelt such exquisite flowers. They remmded him of his promise 
to Beauty, and he stopped and had just gathered one to take to her 
when he was startled by a strange noise behind him. Turning 
round, he saw a frightful B east, which seemed to be verj^ angiy and 
said, m a terrible voice : 

‘ Who told you that you might gather my roses "> Was it uot 



enongli that I ahowed you to be in my palace and was kind to 
you ? This is the way you show your grati4ude, by stealing my 
□owers 1 But your insolence shall not go unpunished.’ The 
merchant, terrified by these farious words, dropped the fatal rose, 
md, throwing himself on his knees, cried : ‘ Pardon me, noble sir I 
un truly grateful to you for your hospitahty, which was so ma-ni- 
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ficent that I coiild not imaginB that yon wonld be offends by my 
taking such a little thing as a rose.’ But the Beast’s W^er was 
not lessened by this speech. 

^ You are veiy ready with excuses and flattery,’ he cned , 
that will not sa\ e you from the death you deseive.’ 

‘ Alas ’ ’ thought the mei chant, ‘ if my daughter Beauty could 
only know what danger her rose has brought me mto • ’ 

And in despair he began to tell the Beast all his misfortunes, 
and the reason of his journey, not forgetting to mention Beauty’s 
request. 

‘ A kmg’s ransom would haidly ha\e procured all that my other 
daughters asked,’ he said ; ‘ but I thought that I might at least take 
Beauty her rose. I beg you to forgive me, for you see I meant no 
harm.’ 

The Beast considered for a moment, and then he said, in a less 
furious tone . 

‘ I will forgive you on one condition — that is, that you will 
give me one of your daughters.’ 

' Ah ! ’ cried the merchant, ‘ if I were cruel enough to buy my 
own life at the expense of one of my children’s, what excuse could 
I invent to brmg her here ? ’ 

‘ No excuse would he necessary,’ answered the Beast. ‘ If she 
comes at all she must come willingly. On no other condition will 
I have her. See if any one of them is courageous enough, and loves 
you well enough to come and save your life. You seem to be 
an honest man, so I will trust you to go home. I give you a month 
to see if either of your daughters will come back with you and stay 
here, to let you go free. If neither of them is willmg, you must 
come alone, after biddmg them good-bye for ever, for then you will 
belong to me. And do not imagine that you can hide from me, for 
if you fail to keep your word I will come and fetch you I ’ added the 
Beast grimly. 

The merchant accepted this proposal, though he did not really 
think any of his daughters would be persuaded to come. He pro- 
mised to return at the time appomted, and then, anxious to escape 
fy nm the piesence of the Beast, he asked permission to set otf at 
once. But the Beast answered that he could not go until the next 
day. 

' Then you will find a horse ready for you,’ he said. ‘Now go 
and eat your supper, and await my orders.’ 

The poor merchant, more dead than alive, went hack to his room, 
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where the most delicious supper was already served on the httle 
table which was drawn up before a blazing fire. But he was too 
terrified to eat, and only tasted a few of the dishes, for fear the 
Beast should be angry if he did not obey his orders. When he had 
finished he heard a great noise in the ne\t room, which he knew 
meant that the Beast was commg. As he could do nothing to 
escape his visit, the only thing that remained was to seem as little 
afraid as possible ; so when the Beast appeared and asked roughly if 
he had supped well, the mei chant answered humbly that he had, 
thanks to his host’s kindness. Then the Beast warned him to re- 
member their agreement, and to prepare his daughter exactly tor 
w’hat she had to expect. 

‘ Do not get up to-morrow,’ he added, ‘ until you see the sun and 
hear a golden bell nng. Then you will find your breakfast waiting 
for you here, and the horse you are to nde wrll be ready in the 
couiiyard. He wull also bring you back again when you come 
w’lth your daughter a month hence Farewell. Take a rose to 
Beauty, and remember your promise ' ’ 

The merchant was only too glad w'hen the Beast went away, 
and though he could not sleep for sadness, he lay down until the 
sun rose. Then, after a hasty breakfast, he went to gather Beauty’s 
lose, and mounted his horse, which earned him off so swiftly that 
m an instant he had lost sight of the palace, and he was still 
wrapped in gloomy thoughts when it stopped before the door of the 
cottage. 

His sons and daughters, who had been very uneasy at his long 
absence, rushed to meet him, eager to know the result of his jour- 
ney, which, seemg him mounted upon a splendid horse and 
wrapped m a rich mantle, they supposed to be favourable. But he 
hid the truth from them at first, only saying sadly to Beauty as he 
gave her the rose . 

‘ Here is what you asked me to bnng you ; you little know what 
it has cost.’ 

But this excited their curiosity so greatly that presently he told 
them his adventures from beginning to end, and then they were all 
very unhappy. The girls lamented loudly over their lost hopes, 
and the sons declared that their father should not return to this 
terrible castle, and began to make plans for ElUing the Beast if it 
should come to fetch him. But he reminded them that he had 
promised to go back. Then the girls were very angry with Beauty, 
and said it was all her fault, and that if she bad asked for some- 
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thing sensible this would never have happened, and complained 
bitteily that they should have to suffer for her fully. 

Poor Beauty, much distiessed, said to them 

‘ I have indeed caused this misfortune, but I assure you I did 
It innocently. 'Who could have guessed that to ask for a lose in 
the middle of summer would cause so much miseiy But as I 
did the mischief it is only just that I should suffer for it. I will 
therefore go back with my father to keep his promise.’ 

At first nobody would heal ofthis arrangement, andher father ana 
brotheis, who loved her dearly, declaied that nothing should make 
them let her go ; but Beauty was firm. As the time drew neai she 
divided all her little possessions between hei sisteis, and said good- 
bye to everything shelo’s ed, and when the fatal day came she encou- 
raged and cheered her father as they mounted together the horse 
wdnch had brought him back. It seemed to fiy rather than gallop 
hut so smoothly that Beauty was not fiightened ; mdeed, she would 
have enjoyed the journey if she had not feaied what might happen 
to her at the end of it Her father still tiled to peisuade her to go 
back, but m vam. While they were talkmg the night fell, and then, 
to then gieat surpiise, wondeiful coloured lights began to shine in 
all directions, and splendid fiie works blazed out before them; all 
the forest was illuminated by them, and even felt pleasantly warm, 
though it had been bitteily cold before. This lasted until they 
reached the avenue of orange tiees, wheie were statues holding 
flaming torches, and when they gob nearer to the palace they saw 
that it was illnmmated from the roof to the ground, and music 
sounded softly from the courtyard. ‘ The Beast must he veiy 
hungry,’ said Beauty, trying to laugh, ‘ if he makes aU this rejoicing 
over the arrival of his prey.’ 

But, m spite of her anxiety, she could not help admiring all the 
wonderful things she saw. 

The horse stopped at the foot of the flight of steps leaimg to 
the terrace, and when they had dismounted her father led her to 
the little room he had been m before, where they found a splendid 
fire burning, and the table daintily spread with a delicious supper. 

The merchant knew that this was meant for them, and Beauty, 
who was rather less frightened now that she had passed through so 
many rooms and seejr nothing of the Beast, was quite willmg to 
begin, for her long ride had made her very hungry. But they had 
hardly finished their meal when the noise of the Beast’s footsteps 
was heard approaching, and Beauty clung to her father m tenor^ 

B I 
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which became all the greater when she saw how frightened he was. 
But when the Beast really appealed, though she trembled at the 
sight of him, she made a great effort to hide her honor, and saluted 
him respectfully. 

This evidently pleased the Beast. After looking at her he said, in 
a tone that might have struck terror into the boldest heart, though 
he did not seem to be angiy ; 

‘ G-ood-eveumg, old man. Good-evening, Beauty.’ 

The merchant was too temfied to reply, but Beauty answered 
sweetly . 

‘ Good-evening, Beast.’ 

‘ Have you come willingly ? ’ asked the Beast. ‘ Will you be 
content to sta;) here when your father goes away ^ ’ 

Beauty answered biavely that she was (juite prepared to stay. 

‘ I am pleased with you,’ said the Beast. ‘ As you have come of 
your own accord, you may stay. As for you, old man,’ he added, 
turning to the meichant, ‘at sunrise to-moirow you will take your 
depazture. When the hell rmgs get up quickly and eat your 
breakfast, and you will find the same horse waitmg to take you 
home , but remember that you must never expect to see my palace 
again ’ 

Then turning to Beauty, he said : 

‘ Take your father into the next room, and help him to choose 
eveiything you think yom* brothers and sisters would like to have. 
You will find two travelhng- trunks theie ; fill them as full as you 
can. It is only just that you should send them something very 
precious as a remembrance of yourself.* 

Then he went away, after saying, ‘ Good-bye. Beauty ; good-bye, 
old man ; ’ and though Beauty was beginning to thmk with great 
dismay of her father’s departure, she was afraid to disobey the 
Beast’s oiders; and they went into the next room, which had 
shelves and cupboards aU round it. They were greatly surprised 
at the riches it contained. There were splendid dresses fit for a 
^ueen, with all the ornaments that were to be worn with them ; and 
when Beauty opened the cupboards she was quite dazzled by the 
gorgeous jewels that lay in heaps upon every shelf. Aftei choosmg 
a vast quantity, which she divided between her sisters— for she had 
made a heap of the wonderful dresses for eacl^of them — she opened 
the last chest, which was full of gold. 

* I think, father,’ she said, ‘ that, as the gold will be more useful 
to you v.'S had better take out the other things again, and fill the 
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trunks with it.’ So they did this; but the more they put in, tho 
more room there seemed to be, and at last they put back all the- 
jewels and dresses they had taken out, and Beauty even added as 
many moie of the jewels as she could carry at once ; and then the 
trunks were not too full, but they were so heavy that an elephant 
could not have earned them I 

‘ The Beast was mocking us,’ cried the merchant ; ‘ he must ha^ e 
pretended to give us all these thmgs, knowmg that I could not cany 
them away.’ 

‘ Let us wait and see,’ answered Beauty ‘ I cannot believe that 
he meant to deceive us. All we can do is to fasten them up and 
leave them ready.’ 

So they did this and returned to the little room, where, to their 
astomshment, they found bieakfast ready. The merchant ate his 
’^vnth a good appetite, as the Beast’s generosity made him believe 
that he might perhaps venture to come back soon and see Beauty* 
But she felt sme that her father was leaving her for ever, so she 
was very sad when the bell rang sharply for the second time, and 
warned them that the time was come for them to part. They went 
down into ths courtyard, where two horses were waitmg, one loaded 
with the two trunks, the other for bun to ride. They were pawmg 
the gromid in their impatience to start, and the merchant was 
forced to bid Beauty a hasty farewell; and as soon as he was 
mounted he went off at such a pace that she lost sight of him in 
an mstant. Then Beauty began to cry, and wandered sadly back 
to her own room. But she soon foimd that she was very sleepy, and 
as she had nothing better to do she lay down and instantly fell 
asleep. And then she dreamed that she was walkmg by a brook 
bordered with trees, and lamenting her sad fate, when a young 
prmee, handsomer than anyone she had ever seen, and wuth a voice 
that went straight to her heart, came and said to her, ‘ Ah, Beauty 1 
you are not so unfortunate as you suppose. Here you will be re- 
warded for all you have suffered elsewhere. Your every wish shall 
be gratified. Only try to find me out, no matter how I may be 
disguised, as I love you dearly, and m making me happy you wiU 
find your own happiness. Be as true-hearted as you are beautiful, 
and we shall have nojjamg left to wish for,’ 

* What can I do, Prince, to make you happy ? ’ said Beauty. 

‘ Only be grateful,’ he answeied, ‘ and do not trust too much to- 
your eyes And, above all, do not desert me until you have savea 
me from my cruel misery ’ 

I 2 
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After this she thought she found liciself in a looin with a stately 
and beautiful lady, who said to her : 

‘ Dear Beauty, try not to legieb all you ha\ e left behind you, for 
you are destined to a better fate. Only do not let yourself be 
deceived by appearances.’ 

Beauty found her dreams so interesting that she was in no 
hurry to awake, but presently the clock roused her by calling hoi 
name softly twelve times, and then she got up and found hei diess- 
mg-table set out with everything she could possibly want ; and when 
her toilet was finished she found dinner was waiting in the room 



next to hers. But dinner does not take veiy long when you aie all 
by youiself, and very soon she sat down cosily m tho comer of a 
sofa, and began to think about the charming Prmce she had seen in 
her dream. 

‘ He said I could make him happy,* said Beauty to herself. 

' It seems, then, that this horrible Beast keeps him a prisoner. 
How can I set him free ^ I wonder why th%y both told me not to 
trust to appearances ? I don’t understand it. But, after all, it was 
only a dream, so why should I trouble myself about it ? I had better 
go and find something to do to amuse myself,’ 
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So she got up and began to explore some of the many rooms of 
the palace. 

Tne first she entered was hned with mirrors, and Leauty saw 
herself reflected on every side, and thought she had never seen such 
a charming room. Then a bracelet which was hanging fiom a 
cbandeher caught her eye, and on takmg it down she was gieatly 
surprised to find that it held a poitiait of her unknown admirei, just 
as she had seen him m her dream. With great delight she slipped 
the bracelet on her arm, and went on mto a gallery of pictures, 
wheie she soon found a portrait of the same handsome Prince, as 
large as hfe, and so well painted that as she studied it he seemed to 
smile kmdly at her. Teaiing herself away from the portiait at 
she passed through mto a loom which contamed every musical 
mstrument under the sun, and here she amused herself for a long 
while m trymg some of them, and smgmg until she was tired The 
next room was a hbrary, and she saw eveiything she had B\ei 
wanted to read, as well as eveiything she had read, and it seemed 
to her that a whole lifetime would not be enough even to read the 
names of the books, there were so many. By this time it was 
growmg dusk, and wax candles m diamond and ruby candlesticks 
were beginmng to light themselves m every room. 

Beauty found her supper served just at the time she preferred to 
have it, but she did not see anyone or hear a sound, and, though her 
father had warned her that she would he alone, she began to find it 
rather dull. 

But presently she heard the Beast commg, and wondered 
tremblingly if he meant to eat her np now. 

However, as he did not seem at all ferocious, and only said 
gruffly: 

‘ Good-evemng, Beauty,’ she answeied cheerfully and managed 
to conceal her terror. Then the Beast asked her how she had been 
amusing herself, and she told him all the rooms she had seen, 

Then he asked if she thought she could he happy m his palace ; 
and Beauty answered that everything was so beautiful that she 
would be very hard to please if she could not he happy. And after 
about an hour’s talk Beauty began to think that the Beast was not 
nearly so terrible as she had supposed at first. Then he got np to 
leave her, and said his gruff voice ■ 

* Do you love me. Beauty ^ Will you marry me ? 

‘ Oh 1 what shall I say ’ cried Beauty, for she was afraid to 
make the Beast angry by refusing. 
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‘ Say “ yes ” or “no ” without fear,’ he replied. 

‘ Oh I no, Beast,* saii Beauty hastily. 

‘ Since you will not, good-night, Beauty,' he said. And she 
answered ; 

‘ Grood-night, Beast,’ very glad to find that her refusal had not 
provoked him. And after he was gone she was very soon m bed 
and asleep, and dreaming of her unknown Prince. She thought he 
came and said to her . 

‘Ah, Beauty ! why are you so unkind to me ? I fear I am fated 
to be unhappy for many a long day still.’ 

And then her dreams changed, but the charming Prince figured 
m them all ; and when mormng came her first thought was to look 
at the portrait and see if it was really like him, and she found that 
it certainly was. 

This morning she decided to amuse herself in the garden, for 
the sun shone, and all the fountains were playing ; but she was 
astonished to find that place was familiar to her, and pre- 

sently she came to the brSok where the myrtle trees were growing 
where she had first met the Piince in her dream, and that made her 
think more than ever that he must he kept a prisoner by the Beast. 
^\Tlen she was tired she went back to the palace, and found a 
new room full of materials for every kind of work — ^ribbons to 
make mto bows, and silks to work into flowers. Then there was 
nn aviary full of rare birds, which were so tame that they flew to 
Beauty as soon as they saw her, and perched upon her shouldeis 
■and her head. 

‘ Pretty little creatures,’ she said, ‘ how I wish that your cage waa 
nearer to my room, that I might often hear you smg ' ’ 

So saying she opened a door, and found to her dehght that it led 
into her own room, though she had thought it was guite the other 
side of the palace. 

There were more birds m a room farther on, parrots and cock- 
atoos that could talk, and they greeted Beauty by name ; indeed, 
she found them so entertaming that she took one or two back to 
her room, and they talked to her while she was at supper ; after 
which the Beast paid her his usual visit, and asked the same ques- 
tions as before, and then with a gruff ‘ good-night ’ he took his 
departure, and Beauty went to bed to dreto of her mysterious 
Prmee. The days passed swiftly in different amusements, and 
after a while Beauty found out another strange thmg in the palace, 
w^hich often pleased her when she was tired of being alone. There 
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was one room which she had not notie ei particularly ; it was 
empty, except that under each of the windows stood a -very comfort- 
able chair; and the first time sha had looked out of the wmdov/ it 



had seemed to her that a black curtain prevented her from seeing 
anything outside. But the second time she went into the room, 
happening to be tired, she sat down in one of the chairs, when 
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instantly the cm tain was rolled aside, and a most amusing panto- 
mime was acted before her ; there were dances, and coloured lights, 
and music, and pretty dresses, and it was all so gay that Beauty was 
m ecstaciBS. After that she tried the other seven windows in turn, 
and theie was some new and surprising enteitamment to be seen 
from each of them, so that Beauty never could feel lonely any 
moie. Every evenmg after supper the Beast came to see her, and 
always before saymg good-night asked her in his terrible voice 

‘ Beauty, vuU you marry mQ'> ’ 

And it seemed to Beauty, now she understood him better, that 
when she said, ‘ No, Beast,’ he went away qmte sad. But her 
happy dreams of the handsome young Prince soon made her forget 
the poor Beast, and the only thing that at all distmbed her was to 
be constantly told to distrust appearances, to let her heart guide her, 
and not hei eyes, and many other equally perplexmg thmgs, which, 
consider as she would, she could not understand. 

So everything went oa^for a long time, until at last, happy as 
she was, Beauty began to long for the sight of her father and hei 
brothers and sisters; and one night, seeing her look very sad, the 
Beast asked her what was the matter. Beauty had qmte ceased to be 
afraid of him. Now she knew that he was really gentle m spite of 
his ferocious looks and his dreadful voice. So she answeied that 
she was longmg to see her home once more. Upon hearmg this 
the Beast seemed sadly distressed, and cried miserably. 

‘ Ah* Beauty, have you the heart to desert an unhappy Beast 
like this? What more do you want to make you happy? Is it 
because you hate me that you want to escape ? ’ 

‘No, dear Beast,’ answered Beauty softly, ‘ I do not hate you, 
and I should be very sorry never to see you any more, but I long 
to see my father agam. Only let me go for two months, and I 
promise to come back to you and stay for the rest of my life.’ 

The Beast, who had been sighing dolefully while she spoke, now 
rephed : 

‘ I cannot refuse you anythmg you ask, even though it should 
cost me my life. Take the four boxes you wiU find in the room 
next to your dwtl, and fill them with everything you wish to take 
with you. But remember your promise and come back when the 
two months are over, or you may have cause Jo repent it, for if you 
do not come in good time you will find your faithful Beast dead. 
You will not need any chariot to bring you back. Only say good- 
bye to all yonr brothers and sisters the night before you come away, 
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anQ when vdu have gone to bed turn this ling round upon your 
finger and say firmly “ I wish to go back to my palace and see my 
lieast agam ” Good-night, Beauty. Fear nothing, sleep peacefully, 
and before long you shall see your fatliei once more.’ 

As soon as Beauty was alone she hastened to fill the boxes with 
all the lare and precious things she saw' about her, and only when 
she was tired of heapmg things into them did they seem to be 
full 

Then she went to bed, but could hardly sleep for joy. And 
W'hen at last she did begin to dream of her beloved Prince she was 
giieved to see him stretched upon a grassy bank sad and weaiy, 
and liaidly like himself. 

‘ ^Yhat is the matter ? ’ she cried. 

But he looked at her leproachfully, and said * 

‘ How' can you ask me, cruel one Are jou not lea^ung me to 
my death perhaps ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! don’t he so sorrowful,’ cried Beauty ; ‘ I am only going to 
assuie my father that I am safe and happy. I have promised the 
Beast faithfully that I will come back, and he w'ould die of grief if 
I did not keep my w'ord ! ’ 

‘ A\Tiat would that matter to you ? ’ said the Prince. ‘ Stuely 
you would not care ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I should be ungrateful if I did not care for such a kind 
Beast,’ cried Beauty indignantly. ‘ I would die to save bim from 
pain. I assure you it is not his fault that he is so ugly.’ 

Just then a strange sound woke her — someone was speakmg 
not very far away ; and opening her eyes she found herself in a room 
she had never seen before, which was ceitainly not nearly so 
splendid as those she w'as nse^ to m the Beast’s palace. Where 
could slie he ^ She got up and dressed hastily, and then saw that 
the boxes she had packed the mght before were all m the room. 
AVhile she was w'ondering by what magic the Beast had transported 
them and herself to this strange place she suddenly heard her 
father’s voice, and rushed out and greeted him loyfiilly Her 
brothers and sisters were all astonished at her appearance, as they 
had never expected to see her again, and there was no end to the 
questions they asked her. She had also much to hear about what 
had happened to them while she was away, and of her father’s 
journey home. But when they heard that she had only come to 
be with them for a short time, and then must go back to the 
Beast’s palace for ever, they lamented loudly. Then Beauty asked 
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her father what he thoTight could be the mBamng of her stiange 
dreams, and why the Prince constantly begged her not to trust to 
appearances. After much consideration he answered : ■ You tell 
me yourself that the Beast, fiightful as he is, loves you dearly, and 
deserves your love and gratitude for his gentleness and kindness ; 
I think the Prince must mean you to understand that you ought to 
reward him by domg as he wishes you to, in spite of his ughness.’ 

Beauty could not help seeing that this seemed very probable ; 
still, when she thought of her dear Pimce who was so handsome, she 
did not feel at all inclined to marry the Beast. At any late, for 
two months she need not decide, but could enjoy herself with her 
sisbeis. But though they were rich now, and hved ui a town agam, 
and had plenty of acq[uamtanees, Beauty found that nothmg amused 
her very much; and she often thought of the palace, where she 
was so happy, especially as at home she never once dreamed of her 
dear Pnnce, and she felt q^uite sad without him. 

Then her sisters seemed to have got quite used to bemg with- 
out her, and even found her rather in the way, so she would not 
have been soiry when the two months were over but for her 
father and brothers, who begged her to stay, and seemed so 
grieved at the thought of her departure that she had not the 
courage to say good-bye to them. Every day when she got up 
she meant to say it at night, and when night came she put it off 
agam, until at last she had a dismal dream which helped her to 
make up her mind. She thought she was wandering in a lonely 
path in the palace gardens, when she heard groans which seemed 
to come from some bushes hidmg the entrance of a cave, and run- 
ning quickly to see what could be the matter, she found the Beast 
stretched out upon his side, apparently dying. He reproached 
her famtly with bemg the cause of his distress, and at the same 
moment a stately lady appeared, and said very gravely , 

‘ Ah I Beauty, you are only just in time to save his life. See 
what happens when people do not keep their promises ! If you 
had delayed one day more, you would have found him dead.’ 

Beauty was so terrified by this dream that the next morning 
she announced her intention of gomg back at once, and that very 
night she said good-bye to her father and all her brothers and 
sisters, and as soon as she was in bed she turned her ring round upon 
her finger, and said firmly : 

‘ I wish to go back to my palace and see my Beast again,’ as she 
had been told to do. 
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Then she fell asleep instantly, and only woke up to hear the 
clock saying, ‘ Beauty, Beauty,’ twelve times in its musical voice, 
which told her at once that she was really in the palace once 
more. Everything was just as before, and her buds were so glad 
to see her ! but Beauty thought she had never known such a long 
day, for she was so anxious to see the Beast agam that she felt 
as if Rupper-time would nB\ er come. 

But when it did come and no Beast appeared she was really 
frightened ; so, after hstenmg and waiting for a long time, she ran 
down mto the garden to search for him . Up and down the paths 
and avenues ran poor Beauty, calhng him in vam, for no one 



answered, and not a trace of him could she findj until at last, qmte 
tired, she stopped for a mmute’s rest, and saw that she was stand- 
ing opposite the shady path she had seen in her dream. She 
rushed down it, and, sure enough, there was the cave, and in it lay 
the Beast— asleep, as Beauty thought. Quite glad to have found 
him, she ran up and stroked his head, but to her horror he did not 
move or open his eyes. 

Oh ! he is dead j, and it is all my fault,’ said Beauty, crying 
bitterly. 

But then, lookmg at him agam, she fancied he still breathed, 
and, hastily fetching some water from the nearest fountain, she 
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sprinkled it ovei his face, and to her great delight he began to 
revii e. 

* Oh f Beast, how you frightened mo • ’ she ciiecl. ‘ I nei ei knew 
hoiv much I loved you until just now, when I teareil I was too late 
to save your life.’ 

‘ Can you really love such an ugly cicatuie as T am ^ ’ said the 
Beast tamtly. ‘Ah * Beauty, you only came just in time. I was 
dying because I thought you had forgotten yoiu piomise. But 
go hack now and rest, I shall see you again by-and-by.’ 

Beauty, who had half exi)ected that he w oiild be angry with hei, 
Avas leassuied by his gentle voice, and went back to the palace, 
where suppei was awaiting her; and alterw^ards the Beast came in 
as usual, and tallced about the time she had spent with her lather, 
asking if she had enjoyed heiself, and if they had all been veiy glad 
to see her. 

Beauty aiisweied politely, and quite enioyed telling him all that 
had happened to her. And when at last the time came for him to 
go, and he asked, as he had so often asked befoie 

‘ Beauty, will you marry me ? ’ she answered softly . 

‘ Yes, dear Beast.’ 

As she spoke a blaze of light sprang up before the windows of 
the palace ; fireworks crackled and guns banged, and acioss the 
avenue of orange trees, in letters all made of fire-flies, was wiitten : 
‘Long live the Prmce and his Bride ’ 

Turning to ask the Beast what it could all mean, Beauty found 
that he had disappeared, and in his place stood her long-loved 
Prmce ! At the same moment the wheels of a chariot were heard 
upon the terrace, and two ladies entered the room. One of them 
Beauty recognised as the stately lady she had seen in her di earns ; 
the other was also so grand and queenly that Beauty hardly knew 
which to greet first. 

But the one she already knew said to her companion : 

‘ Well, Queen, this is Beauty, who has had the courage to rescue 
your son from the terrible enchantment. They love one another, 
and only your consent to their marriage is wanting to make them 
perfectly happy.’ 

‘ I consent with all my heart,’ cried the Queen. ‘ How can I 
ever thank you enough, charming girl, for havmg restored my dear 
son to his natural form ? ’ 

And then she tenderly embraced Beauty and the Prince, who had 
meanwhile been greeting the Fairy and receiving: her congratulations. 
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‘Now,’ said the Fairy to Beauty, ‘I suppose you would like 
me to send for all your brothers and sisters to dance at your 
wedding ? ’ 

And so she did, and the marriage was celebrated the very next 
day with the utmost splendour, and Beauty and the Prmce hved 
happily ever after. ^ 


^ La Belle et la BHe. Par Mailame de VillBaeuve. 
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O NCE upon a time there was a king who had many sons. I do not 
exactly know how many there weie, but the youngest of them 
could not stay q^uietly at home, and Tvas determmed to go out mtc the 
world and try his luck, and after a long time the Emg was forced to 
give him leave to go. When he had travelled about for several 
days, he came to a giant’s house, and hired himself to the giant as 
a seivant. In the mommg the giant had to go out to pasture his 
goats, and as he was leaving the house he told the King’s son that 
he must clean out the stable. ‘ And after you have done that,’ he 
said, ‘ you need not do any more work to-day, for you have come to 
a kmd master, and that you shall find. But what I set you to do 
must be done both well and thoroughly, and you must on no 
account go into any of the rooms whicn lead out of the room in 
which you slept last mght. If you do, I will take your life.’ 

‘ Well to be sure, he is an easy master 1 ’ said the Prmce to 
himself as he walked up and down the room hummmg and singing, 
for he thought there would be plenty of time left to clean out the 
stable ; ‘ but it would be amusing to steal a glance into his other 
rooms as well,’ thought the Prmce, ‘ for there must be somethmg that 
he is afraid of my seemg, as I am not allowed to enter them.’ So 
he went mto the first room. A cauldron was hanging firom the 
walls ; it was boiling, but the Prmce could see no fire under it. ' I 
wonder what is inside it,’ he thought, and dipped a lock of his hair 
in, and the hair became just as if it were aU made of copper. 
‘ That’s a nice kind of soup. If anyone were to taste that Ins throat 
would be gilded,’ said the youth, and then he went into the next 
chamber. There, too, a cauldron was hanging from the wall, bub- 
bling and boiling, but there was no fire under this either. ‘ I will 
just try what this is like too,’ said the Pnnee, thxustmg another lock 
of his hair mto it, and it came out silvered over. ‘ Such costly soup 
is not to be had in my father’s palace,’ said the Prince ; ‘ but e\ ery- 
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thm" depends on how it tastes,* and then he went into the third 
loom. Theie, too, a cauldron was hanging horn the wall, boiling, 
evactly the same as in the two other rooms, and the Prmce took 
pleasure m tijnng this 
also, so he dipped a lock 
of hair in, and it came 
out so brightly gilded that 
it shone agam. ‘ Some 
talk about gomgfiombad 
to worse,’ said the Prmce; 

*but this is better and 
better. If he boils gold 
here, what can he boil m 
there ? ’ He was deter- 
mined to see, and went 
through the door mto the 
fourth room. Nocauldion 
was to be seen there, but 
on a bench someone was 
seated T^ho was like a 
kmg s daughter, but, who- 
soever she was, she was 
so beautiful that never in 
the Prince’s life had he 
seen her eijual. 

‘ Oh 1 in heaven’s 
name what are you doing 
here ? ’ said she who sat 
upon the bench. 

‘I took the place of 
servant here yesterday,’ said the Piiuce. 

‘ May you soon have a better place, if you have come to serve 
here ! ’ said she. 

‘ Ob 1 but I think I have got a kind master,’ said the Pimce. ' He 
has not given me hard work to do to-day. When I have cleaned 
out the stable I shall be done.’ 

* Yes, but how will you he able to do that ? ’ she asked agam. 
* If you clean it out as other people do, ten pitchforksfiil will come 
in for every one you throw out. But I will teach you how to do it : 
you must turn your pitchfork upside down, and work with the 
handle, and then all will fly out of its own accord.’ 
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‘ Yes, I will attend to that,’ said the Piincs, and stayed sittmg 
'v\hBre he was the whole day, for it was soon settled between them 
that they would mairy each other, he and the Kmg’s daughtei , so 
the first day of Ins seivice with the giant did not seem long to him. 
But when evening was draw^mg neai she said that it would now be 
better for him to clean out the stable before the giant came home 
"Wlien he got there he had a fancy to tiy if what she had said wcie 
true, so he began to w’oik m the same w^ay that he had seen the 
stable-boys domg in his father’s stables, but he soon saw thc^'t he 
must give up that, foi when he had woiked a veiy shoit time he 
had scaicely room left to stand. So he did what the Princess had 
taught him, turned the pitchfork round, and w’oiked with the handle, 
and in the twinkhng of an ey^e the stable was as clean as if it had 
been scorned. When he had done that, he went back again into 
the loom in which the giant had given him lea\e to stay, and theie 
he walked backwards and forwards on the iiooi, and began to hum 
and to smg 

Then came the giant home with the goats. ^ Have yon L'lcaned 
the stable ^ ’ asked the giant. 

‘Yes, now it is clean and sweet, mastei,’ said the Kmg’s son. 

‘I shall see about that,’ said the giant, and went round to the 
b-table, but it was just as the Prince had said. 

‘You have certainly been talkmg to my Master-maid, for you 
never got that out of your own head,’ said the giant. 

‘ Master-maid ! What kmd of a thing is that, master ’ ’ said the 
Prince, makmg himself look as stupid as an ass ; ‘I should like to 
see that.’ 

‘Well, you will see her quite soon enough,’ said the giant. 

On the second morning the giant had agam to go out with his 
goats, so he told the Prince that on that day he w^as to fetch home 
his horse, which was ont on the mountam side, and when he had 
done that he might rest himself for the remainder of the day, ‘ for 
you have come to a kind master, and that you shall find,’ said the 
giant once more. ‘ But do not go into any of the rooms that I 
spoke of yesterday, or I will wrmg your head off,’ said he, and then 
went away with his flock of goats. 

‘ Yes, indeed, you are a kind master,’ said the Prince ; ‘ but I will 
go in and talk to the Master-maid again ; perhaps before long she 
may like better to be mine than yours.’ 

So he went to her. Then she asked him what he had to do 
that day. 
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saw It was lying inside the mountain like heaps of stones in a 
Waste place, and he got a load that was as large as he was able to 
carrj, and with that he went lus way So in the evening, when 



the giant came home with the goats, the Prince went into the 
chamber and hummed and sang agam as he had done on the other 
two evemngs. 
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‘ Haye you been for the tax ? ’ said the giant. 

‘ Yes, that I have, master,’ said the Piince. 

' Where have you put it then ? ’ said the giant again 

‘ The bag of gold is standing there on the bench,’ said the Prince. 

‘ I will see about that,’ said the giant, and went away to the 
bench, but the bag was standing there, and it was so full that 
gold and silver dropped out when the giant untied the string 

‘ You hav’e certainly been talking with my Master-maid ! ’ said 
the giant, ‘ and if you have I will wrmg your neck ’ 

‘ Master-maid ? ’ said the Prince , ‘ yesterday my master talked 
about this Master-maid, and to-day he is talkmg about her again, 
and the first day of aU it was talk of the same kmd. I do wish I 
could see the thmg myself,’ said he. 

‘ Y^’es, yes, wait till to-morrow,’ said the giant, ‘ and then I myself 
will take you to her.’ 

* Ah I master, I thank you — but you are only mocking me,’ said 
the K ing’s son. 

Next day the giant took him to the Master -maid. ‘Now you 
shall kill him, and boil him m the great big cauldron youknow of, and 
"^hen you have got the broth ready give me a call,’ said the giant ; 
then he lay down on the bench to sleep, and almost immediately 
began to snore so that it sounded like thunder among the hills. 

So the Master-maid took a knife, and cut the Prince’s little 
fingers, and dropped three drops of blood upon a wooden stool ; then 
she took all the old rags, and shoe-soles, and all the mbhish she 
could lay hands on, and put them in the cauldron; and then she filled 
a chest with gold dust, and a lump of salt, and a water-flask which 
was hanging by the door, and she also took with her a golden apple, 
and two gold chickens ; and then she and the Prmce went away with 
all the speed they could, and when they had gone a little way they 
came to the sea, and then they sailed, but where they got the ship 
from I have never been able to learn. 

Now, when the giant had slept a good long time, he began to 
stieteh himself on the bench on which he was lymg. ‘ Will it soon 
boil ^ ’ said he. 

‘ It IS just beginning,’ said the first drop of blood on the stool. 

So the giant lay down to sleep agam, and slept for a long, long 
time. Then he began to move about a little agam. ‘ Will it soon be 
ready now ^ ’ said he, hut he did not look up this time any more than 
he had done the first time, for he was still half asleep. 

‘ Half done ! ' said the second drop of blood, and the giant 
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believed it was the Master-maid again, and turned himself on the 
bench, and lay down to sleep once more. When he had slept again 
for many hours, he began to move and stretch himself. ‘ Is it not 
done yet ^ ’ said he. 

‘ It IS quite ready,’ said the third diop of blood. Then the giant 
began to sit up, and rub his eyes, but he could not see who it was 
who had spoken to him, so he asked for the Master-maid, and called 
her. But there was no one to give him an answer. 

‘ Ah ! well, she has just stolen out for a little,’ thought the giant, 
and he took a spoon, and went off to the cauldron to have a taste ; 
bnt there was nothmg in it but shoe-soles, and rags, and such 
trumpery as that, and all was boiled up together, so that he could 
not tell whether it was porridge or milk pottage. When he saw 
this, he undei stood what had happened, and fell into such a rage 
that he haidly knew what he was doing Away he went after the 
piinco and the Master-maid, so fast that the wind whistled hehmd 
him, and it was not long before he came to the water, but he could 
not get ovei it. ‘ Well, well, I ’wiU soon find a cure for that * I have 
only to call my river-sucker,’ said the giant, and he did call him. 
So his river-sucker came and lay down, and drank one, two, three 
draughts, and with that the water m the sea fell so low that the 
giant saw the Master-maid and the Pnnce out on the sea m then- 
ship. ‘ Now you must throw out the lump of salt,’ said the Mastei- 
maid, and the Pnnce did so, and it giew up into such a great high 
mountain right across the sea that the giant could not come over 
it, and the nver- sucker could not drink any more water. ‘Well, 
well, I will soon find a cure for that,’ said the giant, so he called to 
his hill-borer to come and bore through the mountam so that the 
river-sucker might be able to drink up the water again. But just 
as the hole was made, and the iiver-sucker was beginnmg to drmk, 
the Master-maid told the Prince to throw one or two drops out of 
the flask, and when he did this the sea instantly became full of 
water agam, and before the river-sucker could take one dnnk they 
reached the land and were in safety. So they determined to go 
home to the Prmee’s father, but the Prince would on no account 
permit the Master -maid to walk there, for he thought that it was 
unbecoming either for her or for him to go on foot. 

‘ Wait here the least little bit of time, while I go home for the 
seven horses which stand m my father’s stable,’ said he ; ‘it is not 
far off, and I shall not be long away, but I will not let my betrothed 
bride go on foot to the palace.’ 
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‘ Oh I no, do not go, for if yon go home to the Kmg’s palace you 
Tiill forget me, I foresee that.’ 

‘How could I forget you? We have suifered so much evil 
together, and love each other so much,’ said the Pnnce ; and he 
insisted on going home for the coach with the seven hoises, and 
ishe was to wait for him there, by the sea-shore. So at last the 
Master-maid had to yield, for he was so absolutely deteimmed to 
do it. ‘ But when you get there you must not even give yourself 
time to greet anyone, but go straight mto the stable, and take the 



horses, and put them in the coach, and drive back as quickly as you 
can. For they will all come round about you ; but you must behave 
just as if you did not see them, and on no account must you taste 
anythmg, for if you do it will cause great misery both to you and 
to me,’ said she ; and this he promised. 

But when he got home to the Kmg’s palace one of his brothers 
was just going to be married, and the bride and all her kith and 
kin had come to the palace ; so they all thronged round him, and 
questioned him about this and that, and wanted him to go in with 
Ghem ; but he behaved as if he did not see them, and went straight 
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to the stable, and got out the horses and began to harness them* 
When they saw that they could not by any means prevail on him 
to go in with them, they came out to him with meat and dnnk, 
and the best of everything that they had prepared for the w’edding ; 
but the Pnnce refused to touch anything, and would do nobhing but 
put the horses in as qmckly as he could. At last, howevei, the 
bride’s sister rolled an apple across the yard to him, and said . ‘ As 
you won’t eat anythmg else, you may like to take a bite of that, 
for you must be both hungry and thirsty aftei your long journey.’ 
And he took up the apple and bit a piece out of it. But no sooner 
had he got the piece of apple in his mouth than he foigot the 
Master-maid and that he w’as to go back in the coach to fetch her. 

‘ I think I must be mad I what do I want v/ith this coach and. 
horses ? ’ said he ; and then he put the horses back mto the stable, 
and went mto the King’s palace, and there it was settled that he 
should marry the biide’s sister, who had roiled the apple tc 
him. 

The Master-maid sat by the sea-shore for a long, long time. 
waitmg for the Pnnce, but no Prince came. So she went away, and 
when she had walked a short distance she came to a little hut 
which stood all alone m a small wood, hard by the King’s palace. 
She entered it and asked if she might be allowed to stay tliere. 
The hut belonged to an old crone, who was also an ill-tempered 
and malicious troll. At first she would not let the Master-maid 
remain with her ; but at last, after a long time, by means of good 
words and good payment, she obtained leave. But the hut was as 
dirty and black inside as a pigstye, so the Master-maid said that she 
would smarten it np a little, that it might look a httle more like 
what other people’s houses looked inside. The old crone did not 
like this either. She scowled, and was very cross, but the Master- 
maid did not trouble herself about that. She took out her chest of 
gold, and flung a handful of it or so into the fire, and the gold boiled 
up and poured out over the whole of the hut, until every part of 
it both mside and out was gilded. But when the gold began to 
bubble up the old hag grew so terrified that she fled away as if the 
Evil One himself were pursumg her, and she did not remember to 
stoop down as she went through the doorway, and so she split her 
head and died. Next morning the sheriff came travelling by there. 
He was greatly astonished when he saw the gold hut shinmg and 
ghttermg there m the copse, and he was still more astonished when 
be went m and caught sight of the beautiful young maiden who 
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was sitting there ; he fell in love with her at once, and straightway 
on the spot he begged hei, both prettily and kindly, to marry him. 

‘ Well, but have you a great deal of money ? ’ said the Master- 
maid. 

‘ Oh ’ yes ; so far as that is concerned, I am not ill off,’ said the 
sheriff. So now he had to go home to get the monej^ and m the 
evenmg he came back, brmgmg with him a bag with two bushels m 
it, which he set down on the bench. Well, as he had such a fine 
lot of money, the Master-maid said she would have him, so they 
sat down to talk. 

But scarcely had they sat down together before the Master-maid 
wanted to jump up agam. ‘ I have forgotten to see to the fire,’ she 
said. 

‘ Why should you jump up to do that ? ’ said the sheriff ; ‘ I will 
do that I ’ So he jumped up, and went to the chimney m one bound. 

‘ Just tell me when you have got hold of the shovel,’ said the 
Master-maid. 

‘ Well, I have hold of it now,’ said the sheriff. 

‘Then may you hold the shovel, and the shovel you, and pour 
red-hot coals over you, till day dawns,’ said the Master-maid. So 
the sheriff had to stand there the whole night and pour red-hot 
coals over himself, and, no matter how much he cried and begged 
and entreated, the red-hot coals did not grow the colder for that. 
When the day began to dawn, and he had power to throw down the 
shovel, he did not stay long where he was, but ran away as fast aa 
he possibly could ; and everyone who met him staled and looked 
after him, for he was flying as if he were mad, and he could not 
have looked worse it he had been both flayed and tanned, and 
everyone wondered where he had been, bub for very shame he 
would tell nothmg. 

The next day the attorney came ridmg by the place where the 
Master-maid dwelt. He saw how bnghtly the hut shone and 
gleamed through the wood, and he too went into it to see who hved 
there, and when he entered and saw the beautiful young maiden 
he fell even more in love with her than the sheriff had done, and began 
to woo her at once. So the Master -maid asked hun, as she had 
asked the sheriff, if he had a great deal of money, and the attorney 
said he was not ill off for that, and would at once go home to get 
it ; and at night he came with a great big sack of money — this time 
it was a four-bushel sack — and set it on the bench by the Master- 
maid So she uromised to have him, and he sat down on the 
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bencli by her to arrange about it, but suddenly she said that she 
had forgotten to lock the door of the porch that night, and must 
do it. 

‘ Why should you do that ? ’ said the attorney ; ‘ sit still, I will 
do it.’ 

So he was on his feet m a moment, and out m the porch. 

‘Tell me when you have got hold of the door -latch,’ said the 
Master maid. 

‘ I have hold of it now,’ cried the attorney 

‘ Then may you hold the door, and the door you, and may you 
go between wall and wall tdl day dawns.’ 

AVhat a dance the attorney had that night ! He had never had 
such a waltz before, and he never wished to have such a dance 
again Sometimes he was in front of the door, and sometimes the 
door was m front of him, and it went from one side of the porch to 
the other, till the attorney was well-mgh beaten to death. At first 
he began to abuse the Master -maid, and then to beg and pray, but 
the door did not care for anything but keepmg him where he W'as 
till break of day. 

As soon as the door let go its hold of him, off went the attorney. 
He forgot who ought to be paid off for what he had suffered, he 
forgot both his sack of money and his woomg, for he was so afraid 
lest the house-door should come dancmg after him. Everyone who 
met him stared and looked after him, for he was fl;>Tng like a mad- 
man, and he could not have looked worse if a herd of rams had 
been butting at him all night long. 

On the third day the badiff came by, and he too saw the gold 
house in the little wood, and he too felt that he must go and see 
who lived theiB ; and when he caught sight of the Master-maid he 
became so much m love with her that he w'ooed her almost before 
he greeted her. 

The Master-maid answered him as she had answer eithe other two, 
that if he had a great deal of money she would have him, ‘ So far as 
that IS concerned, I am not ill off,’ said the baihff , so he was at once 
told to go home and fetch it, and this he did. At mght he came 
back, and he had a stiU larger sack of money with him than the 
attorney had brought ; it must have been at least six bushels, and 
he set it down on the bench. So it was settled that he was to have 
the Master-maid. But hardly had they sat dowm together before 
she said that she had forgotten to brmg m the calf, and must go out 
to put it m the byre. 
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* No, indeed, you shall not do that,’ said the bailiff; ‘ I am the one 
to do that ’ And, big and fat as he u as, he went out as briskly as a boy 

‘Tell me when you ha\e got hold of the calfs tail,’ said the 
Master-maid. 

‘ I ha\ e hold of it now,’ cried the bailiff. 

* Then may you hold the calfs tail, and the calfs tail hold you, 
and may you go lound the world together till day dawns 1 ’ said the 
Master-maid. So thebaihff had to bestir himself, for the calf went 
over rough and smooth, ovei hill and dale, and, the more the bailiff 
cned and sci earned, the faster the calf went. When dayhght began 
to appeal, the bailiff was half dead; and so glad was ha to leave 
loose of the calfs tail that he forgot the sack of money and all else. 



He walked now slowly— more slowly than the sheriff and the 
attorney had done, but, the slower he went, the more time had 
everyone to stare and look at him ; and they used it too, and no one 
can imagine how tired out and ragged he looked after his dance 
with the calf. 

On the following day the weddmg was to take place in the King’s 
palace, and the elder brother was to drive to church with his hnde, 
and the brother who had been with the giant with her sister. But 
when they had seated themselves in the coach and were about to 
Mve off from the palace one of the trace-pins broke, and, though 
ihey made one, two, and three to put in its place, that did not help 
them, for each broke in turn, no matter what kind of wood they 
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nseJ to make them of. This went on for a long time, and they 
could not get away from the palace, so they weie all m great tiouhle. 
Then the sheriff said (for he too had been bidden to the weddmg 
at Couit) : ‘ Yonder away in the thicket dwells a maiden, and if 
you can but get her to lend you the handle of the shovel that she 
uses to make up her lire I know very well that it 'WiH hold fast.’ 
So they sent oft a messenger to the thicket, and begged so prettily 
that they might have the loan of her shovel-handle of which the 
sheriff had spoken that they were not refused; so now they had a 
trace-pm which would not snap m two. 

But all at once, just as they were starting, the bottom of the 
coach fell m pieces. They made a new bottom as fast as they could, 
but, no matter how they nailed it together, or what kind of wood 
they used, no sooner had they got the new bottom into the coach 
and were about to drive off than it broke again, so that they were 
still worse off than when they had broken the trace-pm. Then the 
attorney said, for he too was at the weddmg m the palace . ‘ Away 
there m the thicket dwells a maiden, and if you could but get her 
to lend you one -half of her porch-door I am certam that it will 
hold together.’ So they agam sent a messenger to the thicket, and 
begged so prettily for the loan of the gilded porch- door of which 
the attorney had told them that they got it at once. They were 
just settmg out agam, but now the horses were not able to draw the 
coach. They had six horses already, and now they put m eight, 
and then ten, and then twelve, but the more they put m, and the 
more the coachman whipped them, the less good it did ; and the coach 
never stirred from the spot. It was already beginning to be late m the 
day, and to church they must and would go, so everyone who was 
m the palace was m a state of great distress. Then the haihff spoke 
up and said : ‘ Out there m the gilded cottage m the thicket dw eUs 
a girl, and if you could but get her to lend you her calf I know it 
could draw the coach, even if it were as heavy as a mountain.’ 
They all thought that it was ridiculous to be drawn to church by 
a calf, but there was nothing else for it but to send a messenger 
once more, and beg as prettily as they could, on behalf of the King, 
that she would let them have the loan of the calf that the bailiff 
had told them about. The Master -maid let them have it immedi- 
ately — this time also she would not say ' no.’ 

Then they harnessed the calf to see if the coach would move; 
and away it went, over rough and smooth, over stock and stone, so 
that they could scarcely breathe, and sometime®' they were on the 
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ground, and sometimes up m the air, and when they came to the 
church the coach began to go round and round hke a spinning-wheel, 
and it was with the utmost ditticulty and danger that they were 
able to get out of the coach and into the chinch And when they 
went back again the coach went quicker still, so that most ol them' 
did not know how they got back to the palace at all 

When they had seated themselves at the table the Piince who- 
had been m service with the giant said that he thought they ought to 
have minted the maiden who had lent them the shovel-handle, and 
the porch-door, and the calf up to the palace, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ if we 
had not got these three things, we should never have got away from 
the palace.’ 



The King also thought that this was both just and proper, so he 
sent five of his best men down to the gilded hut, to greet the maiden 
courteously from the King, and to beg her to be so good as to come 
up to the palstce to dinner at mid-day. 

‘ Greet the King, and tell him that, if he is too good to come to 
me, I am too good to come to him,’ replied the Master-maid. 

So the Kmg had to go himself, and the Master-maid went with 
him immediately, and, as the King believed that she was more than 
she appeared to be, he seated her in the place of honour by the 
youngest bridegroom. When they had sat at table for a short time, 
the Master-maid took out the cock, and the hen, and the golden apple 
which she had brought away with her from the giant’s house, and 
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set them on the table m front of her, and instantly the cock and the 
hen began to fight with each other for the golden apple. 

‘ Oh * look how those two there are fightmg tor the golden apple,’ 
said the King’s son. 

‘ Yes, and so did we two fight to get out that time when we were 
in the mountam,’ said the Master-maid. 

So the Prmce knew her again, and you may imagine how 
delighted he was. He ordeied the troll- witch who had rolled the 
apple to him to be torn m pieces between four-and-twenty horses, 
so that not a bit of her was left, and then for the first time they 
began really to keep the weddmg, and, weary as they were, the 
sheiitf, the attorney, and the bailiff kept it up too.^ 

Aabjoiasen and Mue 
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O NCE upon a time, long, long ago, there were two brothers, the 
one nch and the other poor. WTien Christmas Eve came, the 
poor one had not a bite m the house, either of meat or bread ; so 
he went to his brother, and begged him, in God’s name, to give him 
something for Christmas Day. It was by no means the first tim© 
that the brother had been forced to give something to him, and he 
v.as not better pleased at being asked now than he generally 'was. 

‘ If you will do what I ask you, you shall have a whole ham,’ 
said he. The poor one immediately thanked him, and promised this. 

‘Well, here is the ham, and now you must go straight to Dead 
Man’s Hall,’ said the nch brother, throwing the ham to him. 

‘ Well, I will do what I have promised,’ said the other, and he 
took the ham and set off. He went on and on for the hvelong day, 
and at nightfall he came to a place where there was a bright hght, 

‘ I have no doubt this is the place,’ thought the man with the 
ham. 

An old man with a long white beard was standing m the out- 
house, chopping Tule logs. 

‘ Good-evening,’ said the man with the ham. 

‘ Good-evemng to you. Where are you going at this late hour ? ^ 
said the man. 

‘I am going to Dead Man’s Hall, if only I am m the nght 
track,’ answered the poor man. 

* Oh I yes, you are right enough, for it is here,’ said the old man. 
‘ When you get mside they will all want to buy your ham, for they 
don’t get much meat to eat there : but you must not sell it unless 
you can get the hand-mill which stands behind the door for it. 
When you come out again I will teach you how to stop the hand- 
mill, which is useful for almost everything. 

So the man with the ham thanked the other for his good advice- 
and rapped at the door. 
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the mill went on grinding, and in a short time the pottage rose so 
high that the man was like to be drowned. So he threw open the 
pailonr-door, but it was not long before the null had ground the 
parlour fall too, and it was with difficulty and danger that the man 
could go tlirough the stream of pottage and get hold of the door- 
latch When he got the door open, he did not stay long in the 
room, but ran out, and the heirmgs and pottage came after him, 
and it streamed out over both farm and field Now the old woman, 
who was out spreading the hay, began to think dmner was long m 
commg, and said to the women and the mowers : ‘ Though the master 
does not call us home, we may as well go. It may be that he finis 
he IS not good at makmg pottage, and I should do well to help him ’ 
So they began to straggle homewards, but when they had got a little 
way up the hiU they met the herrmgs and pottage and bread, all 
pouring foith and wmdmg about one over the other, and the man 
himself m front of the flood. “ Would to heaven that each of you 
had a hundred stomachs ’ Take care that you are not di owned m 
the pottage ' ’ he cried as he went by them as if Mischief were 
at his heels, down to where his brother dwelt. Then he begged 
him, for Grod's sake, to take the miU back agam, and that m an 
mstant, for, said he : ‘If it grmd one hour more the whole district 
will be destroyed by herrmgs and pottage.’ But the brother would 
not take it until the other paid him three hundred dollars, and that 
he was obliged to do. Now the poor brother had both the money 
and the mill agam. So it was not long before he had a farmhouse 
much finer than that in which his brother lived, but the mill ground 
him BO much money that he covered it wnth plates of gold ; and the 
farmhouse lay close by the sea-shore, so it shone and glittered far 
out to sea. Everyone who sailed by there now had to put in to 
visit the rich man m the gold farmhouse, and everyone wanted to 
see the wonderful mill, for the report of it spread far and wide, and 
there was no one who had not heaid tell of it. 

After a long, long time came also a skipper who wished to see 
the mill. He asked if it could make salt. ‘ Tes, it could make salt,’ 
said he who owned it, ajid when the skipper heard that he wished 
with all his might and main to have the mill, let it cost what it 
might, for, he thought, if he had it, he would get off having to 
sail far away over the peiilous sea for freights of salt. At first the 
man would not hear of parting with it, but the skipper begged and 
prayed, and at last the man sold it to him, and got many, many 
thousand dollars for it. When the skipper had got the mill on his 
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back he did not long stay there, for he was so afraid that the man 
should change his mind, and he had no time to ask how he was to 
etop it grindmg, but got on board his ship as fast as he could. 

When he had gone a little way out to sea he took the mill on 
deck. ‘ Grmd salt, and grind both q^uickly and well,’ said the skipper. 
So the mill began to grmd salt, till it spouted out like water, and 
when the skipper had gob the ship filled he wanted to stop the mill, 
but, whichsoever way he turned it, and how much soever he tiied, 
it went on grindmg, and che heap of salt grew higher and higher, 
until at last the ship sank. There lies the mill at the bottom of 
the sea, and still, day by day, it grmds on . and that is why the sea 
is salt.^ 


^ A^biotnsea and Moe 
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r EEE was a millsr who left no more estate to the three sons 
he had than his mill, his ass, aaid his cat. The partition was 
soon made. Neither the scrivener nor attorney was sent for. They 
would soon have eaten up aU the poor patrimony. The eldest had 
the mill, the second the ass, and the youngest nothing hut the eat. 

The poor young fellow was quite comfortless at havmg so poor 
a lot, 

‘ My brothers,’ said he, ‘ may get their hving handsomely enough 
hyjoming their stocks together; but, for my part, when I have 
eaten up my cat, and made me a mutf of his skm, I must die of 
hunger.’ 

The Oat, who heard all this, but made as if he did not, said to 
him with a grave and serious air : 

' Do not thus afflict yourself, my good master ; you have no- 
thing else to do but to give me a bag, and get a pair of boots made 
for me, that I may scamper through the dirt and the brambles, and 
you shall see that you have not so bad a portion of me as you 
imagine.’ 

The Cat’s master did not build very much upon what he 
said ; he had, however, often seen him play a great many cunning 
tricks to catch rats and mice ; as when he used to hang by the 
heels, or hide himself m the meal, and make as if he were dead > 
so that he did not altogether despair of his affording him some 
help m his miserable condition. When the Cat had what he asked 
for, he booted himself very gallantly, and, puttmg his bag about 
his neck, he held the strings of it in his two fore paws, and went 
into a warren where was great abundance of rabbits. He put bran 
and sow-thistle into his bag, and, stretchmg out at length, as if he 
had been dead, he waited for some young rabbits, not yet acquainted 
with the deceits of the world, to come and rummage his bag for 
what he had put mto it. 

l2 
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Scarce was he lam down but he had what he wanted : a rash 
ani foohsh young rabbit jumped into his bag, and Monsieur Puss, 
immediately drawmg close the strmgs, took and killed him without 
pity. Proud of his prey, he went with it to the palace, and asked 
to speak with his Majesty He was shown upstairs into the Kmg’s 
apartment, and, makmg a low reverence, said to him : 

‘ I have brought you, sir, a rabbit of the warren, which my noble 
Lord, the Master of Carabas ’ [for that was the title which Puss was 



pleased to give his master) ‘has commanded me to present to your 
Majesty from him.’ 

‘ Tell thy master,’ said the King, ‘ that I thank him, and that he 
does me a great deal of pleasure.’ 

Another time he went and hid himself among some standmg 
com, hol d i n g still his bag open; and, when a brace of partridges 
ran mto it, he drew the strmgs, and so caught them both. He went 
and made a present of these to the King, as he had done before of 
the rabbit which he took in the warren. The Kmg, in like manner, 
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received the partridges with great pleasure, and ordered him some 
money, to drink. 

The Oat continued for two or three months thus to carry his 
Majesty, from time to time, game of his master’s taking. One day 
m particular, when he knew for certam that he was to take the air 
along the nver-side, with his daughter, the most beautiful princess 
m the world, he said to his master . 

‘ If you wiU foUow my advice your fortune is made. You have 
nothing else to do but go and wash yourself in the river, in that 
part I shall show you, and leave the rest to me.* 

The Marquis of Carabas did what the Cat advised him to, with- 
out knowmg why or wherefore. While he was washmg the Kmg 
passed by, and the Cat began to cry out : 

‘Help* help! My Lord Marquis of Carabas is going to be 
drowned ’ 

At this noise the Kmg put his head out of the coach-wmdow, 
and, findmg it was the Cat who had so often brought him such good 
game, he commanded his guards to run immediately to the assist- 
ance of his Lordship the Marquis of Carabas. While they were 
drawmg the poor Marquis out of the river, the Cat came up to the 
coach and told the Kmg that, while his master was washmg, there 
came by some rogues, who went off with his clothes, though he had 
cried out : ‘ Thieves ’ thieves * ’ several times, as loud as he could. 

This cunnmg Cat had hidden them under a great stone. The 
Kmg immediately commanded the oflicers of his wardrobe to run 
and fetch one of his best suits for the Lord Marquis of Carabas. 

The Kmg caressed him after a very extraordinary manner, and 
as the fine clothes he had given him extremely set off his good 
mien (for he was well made and very handsome in his person), the 
Kmg’s daughter took a secret inchnation to him, and the Marquis 
of Carabas had no sooner cast two or three respectful and some- 
what tender glances but she fell in love with him to distraction. 
The King 'vvould needs have him come mto the coach and take part 
of the airing. The Cat, quite over-j’oyed to see his project begm 
to succeed, marched on before, and, meetmg with some countrymen, 
who were mowing a meadow, he said to them ; 

‘ Grood people, you who are mowing, if you do not teU the King 
that the meadow you mow belongs to my Lord Marquis of Carabas, 
you shall be chopped as small as herbs for the pot.’ 

The Kmg did not fail askmg of the mowers to whom the meadow 
they were mowmg belonged. 
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‘ To my Lord Marquia of Carabas,’ answered they altogether, 
for the Cat’s threats had made them teiiibly afraid. 

‘You see, sir,’ said the Marquis, ‘ this is a meadow which never 
fails to yield a plentiful harvest every year.’ 

The Master Cat, who went still on before, met with some reapers, 
and said to them : 

* Good people, you who are reapmg, if you do not tell the King 
that all this corn belongs to the Marqms of Carabas, you shall be 
chopped as small as herbs for the pot’ 

The Kmg, who passed by a moment after, would needs know to 
whom all that corn, which he then saw, did belong 

‘ To my Lord Marijms of Carabas,’ rephed the reapers, and the 



King was very well pleased with it, as well as the Marquis, whom 
he congratulated thereupon. The Master Cat, who went always 
before, said the same words to all he met, and the King was asto- 
nished at the vast estates of my Lord Marqms of Carabas. 

Monsieur I^ss came at last to a stately castle, the master of 
which was an ogre, the richest had ever been known; for all the 
lands which the King had then gone over belonged to this castle. 
The Cat, who had taken care to inform himself who this ogre was 
and what he could do, asked to speak with him, saymg he could 
not pass so near his castle without having the bonbur of navinff hia 
respects to him. b 
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The ogre received him as civilly as an ogre could do, and made 
him Bit down. 

‘ I have been assured,’ said the Cat, ' that you have the gift of 
being able to change yourself mto all sorts of creatures you have a 
mmd to ; you can, for example, transform yourself into a Hon, or 
elephant, and the like.’ 

‘ That is true,’ answered the ogre very briskly ; ‘ and to convince 
you, you shall see me now become a lion.’ 

Puss was so sadly terrified at the sight of a hon so near him 



that he immediately got into the gutter, not without abundance of 
trouble and danger, because of his boots, which were of no use at 
all to Inm in walkmg upon the tiles. A httle while after, when 
Puss saw that the ogre had resumed his natural form, he came 
down, and owned he had been very much frightened, 

* I have been moreover mformed,’ said the Cat, ‘ but I know 
not how to believe it, that you have also the power to take on 
yon the shape of the smaUest animals; for example, to change 
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yourself into a rat or a mouse ; but I must own to you I take this 
to be impossible ’ 

‘ Impossible ! ’ cried the ogre ; ‘ you shall see that presently.’ 

And at the same time he changed himself mto a mouse, and 
began to run about the floor. Puss no sooner perceived this but 
he fell upon him and ate him up. 

Meanwhile the Kmg, who saw, as he passed, this fine castle of 
the ogle’s, had a mind to go into it. Puss, who heard the noise 
of his Majesty’s coach runnmg over the draw-bridge, ran out, and 
said to the King 



‘ Your Majesty is welcome to this castle of my Lord Marquis of 
Carabas.’ 

‘’What ! my Lord Marquis,’ cried the King, ‘ and does this castle 
also belong to you? There can be nothing finer than this coui't 
and all the stately builimgs which surround it ; let us go into it, if 
you please.' 

The Marquis gave his hand to the Princess, and followed the 
King, who went first- They passed into a spacious hall, where they 
found a magnificent collation, which the ogre had prepared for 
his friends, who were that very day to visit him, but dared not to 
enter, knowing the King was there. His Majesty was perfectly 
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charmed with the good qualities of my Lori Maiquis of Carabas, 
as was his daughter, who had fallen violently in love with him, and, 
seemg the vast estate he possessed, said to him, after havmg drunk 
five or SIX glasses : 

‘ It will be owmg to yourself only, my Lord Marquis, if you are 
not my son-in-law/ 

The Marquis, making several low bows, accepted the honour 
which his Majesty conferred upon him, and foithwith, that very 
same day, married the Prmcess 

Puss became a great lord, and never ran after mice any more 
but only for his diversion.' 


^ Charles Perrault. 
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O NCE upon a time there was a poor labourer who, feelmg that 
he hail not much longer to live, wished to divide his possessions 
between his sou and daughter, whom he loved dearly 

So he called them to him, and said * ‘ Your mothei brought me 
as her dowry two stools and a stiaw bed ; I have, besides, alien, 
a pot of pmks, and a silver rmg, which w^ere given me by a noble 
lady who once lodged m my poor cottage. "When she went away 
she said to me : 

Be careful of my gifts, good man ; see that you do not lose the 
ring or forget to water the pmks. As for your daughter, I promise 
you that she shall be more beautiful than anyone you ever saw in 
your life ; call her Fehcia, and when she grows up give her the rmg 
and the pot of pinks to console her for her poverty.” Take them 
both then, my dear child,’ he added, ‘ and your brother shall have 
everything else.’ 

The two children seemed quite contented, and when their 
father died they wept for him, and divided his possessions as he had 
told them. Felicia believed that her brother loved her, hut when 
she sat down upon one of the stools he said angrily ; 

* Keep your pot of pinks and your ring, but let my thmgs alone. 
I like order in my house.’ 

Felicia, who was very gentle, said nothing, hut stood up crying 
quietly ; while Bruno, for that was her brother’s name, sat comfort- 
ably by the fire. Presently, when supper- time came, Brimo had a 
delicious egg, and he threw the shell to Fehcia, saying ; 

' There, that is all I can give you ; if you don’t like it, go out and 
catch firogs ; there are plenty of them in the marsh close by.' 
Fehcia did not answer, hut she cried more bitterly than evei;, and 
went away to her own little room. She found it filled with the 
sweet scent of the pmks, and, going up to them, she said sadly : 

‘ Beautifol pinks, you are so sweet and so pretty, you are the 
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only comfoit I ha\e left Be ^eiy sure that I will take care of you, 
and water you well, and never allow any cruel hand to tear you 
from your stems.’ 

As she leant over them she noticed that they were veiy dry. 
So taking hei pitcher, she lan 
off m the clear moonlight to the 
fountam, which was at some 
distance. When she reached 
it she sat down upon the brmk 
to rest, but she had hardly 
done so when she saw a stately 
lady coming towards her, sur- 
rounded by numbers of atten- 
dants. Six maids of honour 
carried her train, and she 
leaned upon the arm of another. 

When they came near the 
fountain a canopy was spread 
for her, under which was 
placed a sofa of cloth-of-gold, 
and presently a dainty supper 
was served, upon a table 
covered with dishes of gold 
and crystal, while the wind m 
the trees and the falhng water 
of the fountam murmured the 
softest music. 

Fehcia was hidden in the 
shade, too much astonished by all she saw to \Biituie to move; but 
m a few moments the Queen said : 

‘ I fancy I see a shepherdess near that tree ; bid her come 
hither.’ 

So Felicia came forward and saint ad the Queen timidly, but 
with so much grace that all were surprised. 

* What are you doing here, my pretty child ? ’ asked the Queen. 
^ Are you not aftaid of robbers ’ 

‘ Ah 1 madam,’ said Felicia, ‘ a poor shepherdess who has nothing 
to lose does not fear robbers.’ 

‘ You are not very rich, then ? ’ said the Queen, smiling. 

‘I am so poor,’ answered Felicia, ‘that a pot of pmks and a 
silver ring are my only possessions m the world.’ 
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‘ But you have a heart,’ said the Queen. ‘What should you say 
if anybody wanted to steal that ^ ’ 

‘ I do not know what it is hke to lose one’s heait, madam,’ 
she replied ; ‘ but I have always heard that without a heart one 
cannot hve, and if it is broken one must die ; and in spite of my 
poverty I should be sorry not to hve.’ 

‘ You are ijuite right to take care of your heart, pretty one,’ said 
the Queen, ‘ But tell me, have you supped ^ ’ 

‘ No, madam,’ answered Felicia; ‘my brother ate all the supper 
there was.’ 

Then the Queen ordered that a place should be made for her at 
the table, and herself loaded Fehcia’s plate with good things; but 
she was too much astonished to be hungry. 

‘ I want to know what you were domg at the fountain so late ? ’ 
said the Queen presently. 

‘I came to fetch a pitcher of water for my pinks, madam,’ she 
answered, stoopmg tjo pick up the pitcher which stood beside her ; 
but when she showed it to the Queen she was amazed to see that it 
had turned to gold, all sparkling with great diamonds, and the 
water, of which it was full, was more fragrant than the sweetest 
roses. She was afraid to take it until the Queen said . 

‘ It is yours, Felicia ; go and water your pmks with it, and let it 
remind you that the Queen of the Woods is your friencl.’ 

The shepherdess threw herself at the Queen’s feet, and thanked 
her humbly for her gracious words. 

‘ Ah I madam,’ she cned, ‘if I might beg you to stay here a 
moment I would run and fetch my pot of pinks for you— they 
could not fall into better hands.’ 

‘ Go, Feheia,’ said the Queen, stroking her cheek softly , ‘ I will 
wait here until you come back.’ 

So Feheia took up her pitcher and ran to her little room, but 
while she had been away Bruno had gone in and taken the pot of 
pmks, leavmg a great cabbage in its place. When she saw the 
unlucky cabbage Felicia was much distressed, and did not know 
what to do ; but at last she ran back to the fountam, and, kneehng 
before the Queen, said : 

‘ Madam, Bruno has stolen my pot of pinks, so I have nothing 
but my silver ring; but I beg you to accept it as a proof of my 
gratitude.’ 

‘But if I take your ring, my pretty shepherdess,’ said the 
Queen, ‘ you will have nothmg left ; and what will you do then ? ’ 
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‘Ah^ madam,’ she answered simply, ‘ if I have your friendship 
I shall do very well.’ 

So the Queen took the ring and put it on her finger, and 
mounted her chaiiot, which was made of coral studded with 
emeralds, and drawn by six milk-white horses. And Felicia looked 
after her until the wmdmg of the forest path hid her from her sight, 
and then she went back to the cottage, thinking over all the 
wonderful thmgs that had happened. 

The first thmg she did when she reached her room was to throw 
the cabbage out of the wmdow. 

But she was very much surprised to hear an odd little voice cry 
out * ‘ Oh ! I am half killed i ’ and could not teU where it came from, 
because cabbages do not generally speak. 

As soon as it was light, Felicia, who was very unhappy about 
hei pot of pinks, went out to look for it, and the first thing she 
found was the unfortunate cabbage. She gave it a push with her 
foot, saymg: 'What are you domg here, and how dared you 
put yourself m the place of my pot of pinks ? ’ 

‘If I hadn’t been carried,’ rephed the cabbage, ‘you may be 
very suie that I shouldn’t have thought of gomg there.’ 

It made her shiver with fright to hear the cabbage talk, but he 
went on ■ 

‘If you will be good enough to plant me by my comrades again, 
I can tell you where your pinks are at this moment — hidden in 
Bruno s bed ' ’ 

Felicia was in despair when she heard this, not knowing how 
she was to get them back. But she replanted the cabbage very 
kmdly m his old place, and, as she finished domg it, she saw 
Bruno’s hen, and said, catchmg hold of it *. 

‘ Dome here, homd little creature ! you shall suffer for all the 
unkind thmgs my brother has done to me.’ 

‘ Ah I shepherdess,’ said the hen, ‘ don’t kill me ; I am rather a 
gossip, and I can tell you some surprising thmgs that you will like 
to hear. Don’t imagine that you are the daughter of the poor 
labourer who brought you up; your mother was a queen who had six 
girls already, and the King threatened that unless she had a son 
who could inherit his kingdom she should have her head out off. 

‘ So when the Queen had another httle daughter she was quite 
frightened, and agreed with her sister ("who was a fairy) to exchange 
her for the fairy’s httle son. Now the Queen had been shut up in 
a great tower by the Bong’s orders, and when a great many days 
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went by and still she heard nothing from the Fairy she made her 
escape from the wmdow by means of a rope ladder, taking her 
little baby with her. After w'andering about until she was half 

dead with cold and fatigue 
she reached this cottage. 
I was the labourer’s wife, 
and was a good nurse, 
and the Queen gave you 
mto my Lharge, and told 
me all her misfortunes, 
and then died before she 
had time to say what was 
to become of you.. 

‘ As I never in all my 
hfe could keep a secret, I 
could not help tellmg this 
strange tale to my neigh- 
bours, and one day a beau- 
tiful lady Came here, and 
I told it to her also. When 
I hadhmshed she touched 
me with a wand she held 
in her hand, and mstantly 
I became a hen, and there 
was an end of my talkmg ^ 
I was very sad, and my 
husband, who was out 
when it happened, never knew what had become of me. After 
seeking me everywhere he believed that I must have been drowned, 
or eaten up by wild beasts m the forest. That same lady came 
here once more, and commanded that you should be called Felicia, 
and left the ring and the pot of pinks to be given to you; and while 
she was in the house twenty-five of the King’s guards came to 
search for you, doubtless meaning to kill you ; hut she muttered a 
few words, and immediately they all turned into cabbages. It was 
one of them whom you threw out of your window yesterday. 

‘I don’t know how it was that he could speak — I have never 
heard either of them say a word before, nor have I been able to 
do it myself until now.’ 

The Princess was greatly astonished at the hen’s story, and 
said kindly . ' I am truly sorry for you, my poor nurse, and wish it 
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was in my power to restore you to your real form. But we must 
not despair ; it seems to me, after what you have told me, that some- 
thing must be gomg to happen soon. Just now, however, I must 
go and look for my pinks, which I love better than anythmg m the 
world.’ 

Bruno had gone out mto the forest, never thinking that Fehcia 
would search m hia room for the pinks, and she was delighted by 
his unexpected absence, and thought to get them back without 
further trouble. But as soon as she entered the room she saw a 
terrible army of rata, who were guarding the straw bed ; and when 
she attempted to approach it they spiang at her, biting and scratch- 
ing furiously. Quite terrified, she drew back, crymg out : ‘ Oh I 
my dear pinks, how can you stay here in such bad company ? ’ 

Then she suddenly bethought herself of the pitcher of water, 
and, hopmg that it might have some magic power, she ran to fetch 
it, and spiinkled a few drops over the fierce-looking swarm of rats. 
In a moment not a tail or a whisker was to be seen. Each one had 
made for his hole as fast as his legs could carry him, so that the 
PimcBss could safely take her pot of pinks. She found them nearly 
dying for want of water, and hastily poured aU that was left m 
the pitcher upon them. As she bent over them, enjoymg their 
delicious scent, a soft voice, that seemed to rustle among the 
leaves, said ■ 

• Lovely Felicia, the day has come at last when I may have the 
happmess of telling you how even the flowers love you and rejoice 
in your beauty.’ 

The Piiucess, quite overcome by the strangeness of hearmg a 
cabbage, a hen, and a pink speak, and by the terrible sight of an 
army of rats, suddenly became very pale, and famted away. 

At this moment in came Bruno. Working hard in the heat 
had not improved his temper, and when he saw that Fehcia had 
succeeded m finding her pinks he was so angry that he dragged 
her out mto the garden and shut the door upon her. The firesh air 
soon made her open her pretty eyes, and there before her stood 
the Queen of the Woods, looking as charmmg as ever. 

‘ You have a bad brother,’ she said ; ‘ I saw how cruelly he turned 
you out. Shall I punish him for it ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! no, madam,’ she said ; ‘ I am not angry with him.’ 

‘ But supposing he was not your brother, after aU, what would 
you say then ? ’ asked the Queen. 

^ Oht but I think he must be,’ said Fehcia. 
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‘ Wliat ! ’ said the Queen, ‘ ha\e you not heard that you are a 
princess ? ’ 

‘ I was told so a little while ago, madam, but how could I believe 
it without a single pi oof ^ ’ 

‘Ah* dear child,’ said the Queen, ‘the way you speak assures 
me that, in spite of your humble upbimgmg, you aie indeed a real 
prmcebS, and I can save you horn being treated in such a waj again ’ 

She was interrupted at this moment by the anival ot a very 
handsome young man. He wore a coat of green velvet fastened 
with emerald clasps, and had a eiown of pinks on his head. He 
knelt upon one knee and kissed the Queen’s hand 

‘ Ah ' ’ she cried, ‘ my pink, my dear son, what a happiness to 
see you restored to your natural shape by Fehcia’s aid ! ’ And she 
embraced him joyfully. Then turning to Felicia she said : 

‘ Cliarmmg Princess, I know all the hen told you, but j’ou can- 
not have heard that the zpphyis, to whom was entrusted the task 
of carrying my son to the lowei wheie the Queen, yom’ molhei, so 
anxiously waited for him, left him instead in a garden of doweis, 
while they flew off to tell your mother. Whereupon a fauy with 
whom I had q^uanelled changed him into a pink, and I could do 
nothing to prevent it. 

‘You may imagme how angry I w^as, and how I tried to find some 
means of undomg the mischief she had done ; but there was no help 
for it. I could only brmg Prmee Pink to the place where you were 
being brought up, hopmg that when you grew up he might love you, 
and by your care be restored to his natural form. And you see 
everything has come right, as I hoped it would. Yom: givmg me 
the silver rmg was the sign that the power of the charm was nearly 
over, and my enemy’s last chance was to frighten you with her 
army of rats. That she did not succeed in domg ; so now, my dear 
Felicia, if you will be married to my son with this silver ring your 
future happiness is certain. Do you think him handsome and 
amiable enough to be wiUmg to marry him ? ’ 

‘ Madam,’ replied Felicia, hlushmg, ‘ you overwhelm me with 
your kindness. I know that you are my mother’s sister, and that 
by your art you turned the soldiers who were sent to kill me into 
cabbages, and my nurse mto a hen, and that you do me only too 
much honour in proposing that I shall marry your son How can 
I explain to you the cause of my hesitation ? I feel, for the first 
time m my life, how happy it would make me to be beloved. Can 
you indeed give me the Prince’s heart ? ’ 
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‘ It IS yours alxeaily, lovely Prmccvss • ’ he cried, takin" her hand 
in his 5 ' but for the horrible enchantment which kept me silent I 
should have told 3 du long ago how deaily I lo\e 3’ou.’ 

This made the Princess verj^ happy, and the Queen, uho could 
not bear to see her dressedlike apooi shepheidess, touched her vith 
her wand, sajung : 



* I wish you to be attu’ed as befits j^orn: rank and beauty.’ And 
immediately the Prmcess’s cotton dress became a magmficent robe 
of silver brocade embroidered with carbuncles, and her soft dark 
hair was encircled by a crown of diamonds, from which floated a 
clear white veil. With her bright eyes, and the charming colour 
in her cheeks, she was altogether such a dazzlmg sight that the 
Prmce could hardly bear it. 

B 
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‘ How pretty 70U are, Felicia’’ he criei ‘Don’t keep me in 
suspense, I entreat you ; say that you will marry me ’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the Queen, smiling, ' I think she will not refuse now.’ 

Just then Bruno, who was gomg back to his work, came out of 
the cottage, and thought he must be di earning when he saw Felicia , 
but she called him very kmdly, and begged the Queen to take pity 
on him. 

‘ What 1 ’ she said, ‘ when he was so unkind to you '> ’ 

' Ah 1 madam,’ said the Princess, ‘ I am so happy that I should 
like everybody else to be happy too.’ 

The Queen kissed her, and said ‘Well, to please yon, let me see 
what I can do for tlus cioss Bruno.’ And with a wave of her wand 
she turned the poor httle cottage into a splendid palace, full of 
treasures, only the two stools and the straw bed remained just as 
they were, to remind him of his foimer poverty. Than the Queen 
touched Bruno himself, and made him gentle and polite and 
giateful, and he thanked her and the Princess a thousand times. 
Lastly, the Queen restored the hen and the cabbages to their 
natural forms, and left them all very contented. The Prmce and 
Prmcess were married as soon as possible with great splendour, 
and lived happily ever after.' 


* Fortune, Far ALnIame ia Comtesse il’AuIiioy. 
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O NCE upon a time there was a kmg who hail three sons, wLo 
were all so clever and brave that he began to be afraid that 
they would want to reign over the kmgdom before he was dead. 
Now the King, though he felt that he was giowung old, did not at 
all wish to give up the government of his kmgdom while he could 
still manage it very well, so he thought the best way to h^e in 
peace would be to divert the minds of his sons by promises which 
he could always get out of when the time came for keeping them. 

So he sent for them all, and, after speaking to them kindly, he 
added . 

‘ Ton win quite agree with me, my dear children, that my gieat 
age makes it impossible for me to look after my affairs of state as care- 
fully as I once did. I begin to fear that this may affect the welfare 
of my subjects, therefore I wish that one of you should succeed to 
my crown ; but in return for such a gift as this it is only right that 
you should do something for me. Now, as I think of retiring mto 
the country, it seems to me that a pretty, hvely, faithful little dog 
W’ould be very good company for me ; so, without any regard for 
your ages, I promise that the one who brings me the most beautiful 
httle dog shall succeed me at once.’ 

The three Prmoes were greatly surprised by their father’s sudden 
fancy for a little dog, but as it gave the two younger ones a chance they 
would not otherwise have had of being kmg, and as the eldest was 
too pohte to make any objection, they accepted the commission with 
pleasure. They bade farewell to the King, who gave them presents 
of silver and precious stones, and appointed to meet them at the 
same hour, in the same place, after a year had passed, to see the 
little dogs they had brought for him. 

Then they went together to a castle which was about a league 
from the city, accompanied by all their particular friends, to whom 
they gave a grand banquet, and the three brothers promised to be 

M 2 
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friends >ilwOiys, to share whatever good fortune befell them, and not 
to be pax ted by any envy or jealousy ; and so they set out, agreeing 
tome'-'t at the same castle at the appointed tune, to present them- 
selves before the King together. Each one took a (hfferent road, 
and the two eldest met with many adventures, but it is about the 
youngest that you are gomg to hear. He was young, and gay, and 
handsome, and knew everything that a prmce ought to know , and 
as for his courage, there was sunply no end to it. 

Hardly a day passed without his buymg ssveial dogs— big and 



little, greyhounds, mastiffs, spaniels, and lapdogs. As soon as he 
had bought a pretty one he was sure to see a still prettier, and then 
he had to get rid of all the others and buy that one, as, being alone, he 
found it impossible to take thirty or forty thousand dogs about with 
him. He journeyed from day to day, not knowmg where he was 
going, until at last, just at mghtfall, he reached a great, gloomy forest. 
He did not know his way, and, to make matters worse, it began to 
thunder, and the rain poured down. He took the first path he could 
find, and after walkmg for a long time he fancied he saw a faint hght. 
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and began to hope that he was coming to some cottage "/here he 
might find shelter for the night. At length, guided by the light, ha 
reached the door of the most splendid castle he could have imagined. 
This door was of gold covered with carbuncles, and it was the pure 
redhght which shone from them that had shown him the way through 
the forest. The walls were of the finest porcelain m all the most 
dehcate colours, and the Pnnce saw that all the stones he had ever 
read were pictured upon them ; but as he was quite terribly wet, and 
the ram still fell m torrents, he could not stay to look about any 
more, but came back to the golden door. There he saw a deer's 
foot hanging by a cham of diamonds, and he began to wonder who 
could live in this magnificent castle. 

‘They must feel very secure against robbers,’ he said to him- 
self ‘ Wliat IS to hmder anyone from cuttmg off that chain and 
digging out those caibuncles, and making himself rich for life ’ 

He pulled the deer’s foot, and immediately a silver bell sounded 
and the door flew open, but the Prince could see nothing but 
numbers of hands m the air, each holding a torch. He was so 
much surprised that he stood qmte still, until he felt himself 
pushed foiward by other hands, so that, though he was somewhat 
uneasy, he could not help going on. With his hand on his sw’uid, 
to he prepared for whatever might happen, he entered a hall paved 
with lapis-lazuli, while two lovely voices sang : 

The hands you see floating above 
Will swiftly your bidding obey ; 

If your heart dreads not conquering Love, 

In this place you may fearlessly stay. 

The Pnnce could not believe that any danger threatened him 
when he was welcomed in this way, so, guided by the mysterious 
hands, he went towards a door of coral, which opened of its own 
accord, and he found himself in a vast haU of mother-of-pearl, out 
of which opened a number of other rooms, ghttenng with thou 
sands of hghts, and full of such beautiful pictures and precious 
things that the Prince felt quite bewildered. After passing through 
sixty rooms the hands that conducted him stopped, and the Pnnce 
saw a most comfortable -looking arm-chair drawn up close to the 
chimney-corner ; at the same moment the fire lighted itself, and the 
pretty, soft, clever hands took off the Prince’s "^Tet, muddy clothes, 
and presented him with fresh ones made of the richest stuffs, aU 
embroidered with gold and emeralds. He could not help admirmg 
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everything he saw, and the deft way in which the hands waited on 
him, though they sometimes appeared so suddenly that they made 
him jump. 

When he was qmte ready— and I can assure yon that he looked 
^ery different from the wet and weary Prmce who had stood out- 
side in the ram, and pulled the deer’s foot— the hands led him to 
a splendid room, upon the walls of which were pamted the his- 
tones of Puss m Boots and a number of other famous cats. The 
table was laid for supper with two golden plates, and golden spoons 
and forks, and the sideboard was covered with dishes and glasses 
of crystal set with precious stones. The Prmce was wondermg who 
the second place could be for, when suddenly in came about a dozen 
cats carrying guitars and rolls of music, who took their places at 
one end of the room, and under the direction of a cat who beat time 
with a roll of paper began to mew in every unagmable key, and to 
draw their claws across the stiings of the gmtars, makmg the 
strangest kmd of music that could be heard. The Prince hastily 
stopped up his ears, but even then the sight of these comical 
musicians sent him into fits of laughter. 

‘ What funny thing shall I see next ? ’ he said to himself, and 
instantly the door opened, and in came a tmy figure covered by a 
long black veil. It was conducted by two cats wearing black mantles 
^nd carrying swords, and a large party of cats followed, who 
brought in cages full of rats and mice. 

The Prince was so much astonished that he thought he must be 
leammg, but the little figure cams up to him and threw back its 
veil, and he saw that it was the lovehest little white cat it is pos- 
sible to imagine. She looked very young and very sad. and m a 
sweet httle voice that went straight to his heart she said to the 
Prince : 

Kmg’s son, you are welcome; the Queen of the Cats is glad to 
see you.’ ® 


■Lady Cat ’ replied the Prmce, ‘ I thank you for receiving me 
so kmdly, but surely you are no ordmary pussy-cat ? Indeed, the 
plamly°'^ magnificence of your castle prove it 


‘ King's son,’ said the mite Cat, ‘ I beg you to spare me these 
compliments, for I am not used to them." But now,' shT aSed 
let supper be served, and let the musicians bs silent, as the Prmce 
does not understand what they are saying/ 

So the mysterious hands began to bring m the supper, and 
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first they put on the table two dishes, one containing slewed 
pigeons and the other a fricassee of tat mice. The sight of the 
latter made the Prince feel as if he could not enjoy Ins supper 
at all; but the ^Hiite Cat seeing this assured him that the dishes 
mtended for him were prepared in a separate kitchen, and he might 
be gmte certain that they contamed neither rats nor mice , and the 
Prmce felt so sure that she wouJd not deceive him that he had no 
more hesitation in beginmng. Presently he noticed that on the 
httle paw that was next him the WTiite Cat wore a bracelet con- 



taining a portrait, and he begged to be allowed to look at it. To his 
great surprise he found it represented an extremely handsome young 
man, who was so like himself that it might have been his own por- 
trait ! The White Cat sighed as he looked at it, and seemed sadder 
than ever, and the Prmce dared not ask any questions for fear o\ 
displeasmg her; so he began to talk about other things, and found 
that she was interested m all the subjects he cared for him self, and 
seemed to know quite well what was gomg on in the world. After 
supper they went into another room, which was fitted up as a 
theatre, and the cats acted and danced for their amusement, and 
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then the "White Cat said good-night to him, and the hands conducted 
him mio a room he had not seen before, hung with tapestry worked 
with butterflies’ wmgs of e\ ery colour ; there were mirrors that 
reached from the ceilmg to the floor, and a little white bed with 
curtains of gauze tied up with ribbons. The Pimce went to bed m 
sdence, as he did not q[uite know how to begin a conversation with 
the hands that waited on him, and in the mornmg he was awakened 
by a noise and confusion outside his wmdow, and the hands came 
and quickly dressed him in huntmg costume. "When he looked out 
all the cats were assembled in the courtyard, some leadmg grey- 
hounds, some blowing horns, for the White Cat was going out 
hunting. The hands led a wooden horse up to the Piince, and 
seemed to expect him to mount it, at winch he was very indignant; 
but it was no use for him to object, for he speedily found himself 
upon its back, and it pranced gaily off with him. 

The White Cat herself was riding a monkey, which climbed even 
up to the eagles’ nests when she had a fancy for the young eaglets. 
Ne\ er was there a pleasanter huntmg party, and when they returned 
to the castle the Prince and the White Cat supped together as be- 
fore, but when they had finished she offered him a crystal goblet, 
which must have contamed a magic draught, for, as soon as he had 
swallowed its contents, he forgot everythmg, even the little dog that 
he was seeking for the Kmg, and only thought how happy he was 
to be wuth the White Cat ' And so the days passed, m every kmd 
of amusement, until the year was nearly gone. The Prmce had 
forgotten aU about meeting his brothers : he did not even know 
what country he belonged to ; but the White Cat knew when he 
ought to go back, and one day she said to him : 

‘ Do you know that you have only three days left to look for the 
little dog for your father, and your brothers have found lovely 
ones ? ’ 

Then the Prince suddenly recovered his memory, and cried ; 

‘ What can have made me forget such an important thing ? my 
whole fortune depends upon it ; and even if I could in such a short 
time find a dog pretty enough to gain me a kmgdom, where should 
I find a horse who could carry me all that way in three days ? ’ 
And he began to be very vexed. But the White Cat said to bim : 

* King’s son, do not trouble youiself ; I am your friend, and will make 
everythmg easy for you. You can still stay here for a day, as the 
good wooden horse can take you to your country in twelve hours.’ 

‘ I thank you, beautiful Oat,’ said the Prmce ; ‘ but what good 
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will it do me to get back if I have not a dog to take to ray 
father ‘> ’ 

‘ See here,’ answered the White Cat, holding np an acorn ; ‘ theie 
is a prettier one m this than m the Dog-star I ’ 

‘ Oh ! White Cat dear,’ said the Prmee, ‘ how unkind you are 
to laugh at me now ' ’ 

‘ Only listen,’ she said, holding the acorn to his ear 

Andmside it he distinctly heard a tmy voice say. ‘ Bow-wow I ’ 

The Prmee was delighted, for a dog that can be shut up in an 
acorn must be very small indeed He wanted to take it out and 
look at it, but the White Cat said it would be better not to open 
the acorn till he was before the King, m case the tmy dog should be 
cold on the journey. He thanked her a thousand times, and said 
good-bye quite sadly when tho time came for him to set out. 

‘ The days have passed so quickly with you,’ he said, ‘ I only 
wish I could take you with me now.’ 

But the White Cat shook her head and sighed deeply m answer. 

After all the Prince was the first to arrive at the castle wheie 
he had agreed to meet his brothers, but they came soon after, and 
stared in amazement when they saw the wooden horse in the court- 
yard jumpiug like a hunter. 

The Prmee met them joyfully, and they began to tell him all 
their adventures ; but he managed to hide from them what he had 
been doing, and even led them to think that a turnspit dog which 
he had with him was the one he was brmgmg for the King. F ond 
as they all were of one another, the two eldest could not help bemg 
glad to think that their dogs certainly had a better chance. The 
next mornmg they started m the same chariot. The elder brothers 
earned m baskets two such tmy, fragile dogs that they hardly dared 
to touch them. As for the turnspit, he ran after the chanot, and 
got so covered with mud that one could hardly see what he was 
like at all. When they reached the palace everyone crowded round 
to welcome them as they went mto the King’s great hall ; and when 
the two brothers presented their httle dogs nobody could decide 
which was the prettier. They were already arranging between them- 
selves to share the kingdom equally, when the youngest stepped for- 
ward, drawing from his pocket the acorn the White Cat had given 
him. He opened it quickly, and there upon a white cushion they 
saw a dog so small that it could easily have been put through a rmg. 
The Prmee laid it upon the ground, and it got up at once and began 
to dance. The Kmg did not know what to say, for it was impossible 
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that anything could be prettier than this little creature. Neverthe- 
less, as he was in no huiry to pait with his crown, he told his sons 
that, as they had been so successful the first time, he would ask them 
to go once again, and seek by land and sea for a piece of muslin so fin© 
that it could be drawn through the eye of a needle. The brothers 
were not very wilhng to set out again, but the two eldest consented 
because it ga%e them another chance, and they started as befoie. 
The youngest again mounted the wooden horse, and rode back at 
full speed to his beloved White Cat. Every door of the castle 



stood wide open, and every window and turret was illnminated, so 
it looked more wonderful than before. The hands hastened to meet 
him, and led the wooden horse off to the stable, while he hurried 
in to find the White Cat. She was asleep m a little basket on a 
white satin cushion, but she very soon started up when she heard 
the Prince, and was over -joyed at seemg him once more, 

‘ How could I hope that you would come back to me, King’s son ? ’ 
she said. And then he stroked and petted her, and told her of his 
successful joumev, and horj he had come back to ask her help, as 
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he beliBved that it was impossible to find what the King demanded. 
The White Cat looked serious, and said she must think what was 
to be done, but that, luckily, theie were some cats m the castle who 
could spin very well, and if anybody could manage it they could, 
and she would set them the task heiselt. 

And then the hands appeared carrymg torches, and conducted 
the Prmce and the White Cat to a long gallery which overlooked 
the liver, from the windows of \vhich they saw a magnificent 
display of fireworks of all sorts ; after which they had supper, which 
the Prince liked even better than the fireworks, for it was veiy late, 
and he was hungry after his long nde. And so the days passed 
qmckly as before ; it was impossible to feel dull with the White 
Cat, and she had quite a talent for mventmg new amusements — 
mdeed, she was cleverer than a eat has any right to be. But when 
the Prmce asked her how it was that she was so wise, she only 
said : 

‘ King’s son, do not ask me ; guess what you please. I may not 
tell you anythmg.’ 

The Prmce was so happy that he did not trouble himself at aU 
about the time, but presently the White Oat told him that the year 
was gone, and that he need not be at all anxious about the piece 
of muslm, as they had made it very well. 

‘ This time,’ she added, ‘I can give you a suitable escort; ’ and 
on looking out into the courtyard the Prince saw a snpeib chariot 
of burnished gold, enamelled in flame colour with a thousand 
different devices. It was drawn by twelve snow-white horses, 
harnessed four abreast; them trappmgs were of flame-coloured 
velvet, embroidered with diamonds. A hundred chariots followed, 
each drawn by eight horses, and filled with officers m splendid 
umforms, and a thousand guards surrounded the procession. 

‘ Gro 1 ’ said the White Cat, ‘ and when you appear before the King 
in such state he surely will not refuse you the crown which you 
deserve. Take this walnut, but do not open it until you are before 
him, then you will find in it the piece of stuff you asked me for.’ 

‘Lovely Blanchette,’ said the Prmce, ‘how can I thank you 
properly for all your kindness to me ? Only tell me that yon wish 
it, and I ^vill give up for ever all thought of bemg king, and will 
stay here with you always.’ 

‘ Kmg’s son,’ she rephed, ‘it shows the goodness of your heart 
that you should care so much for a little w'hite cat, who is good for 
nothing but to catch mice ; but you must not stay.* 
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So the Prince kissed her little paw and set out. You can 
imagine how fast he travelled when I tell you that they reached 
the King’s palace m just half the tune it had taken the wooden 
horse to get there. This tune the Prince was so late that he 
did not try to meet his brothers at their castle, so they thought 
he could not be coming, and were rather glad of it, and dis- 
played their pieces of muslin to the King proudly, feeling sure of 
success. And indeed the stuff was very fine, and would go through 
the eye of a very laige needle ; hnt the King, who was only too glad 
to make a difficulty, sent for a particular needle, which was kept 
among the Crown jewels, and had such a small eye that everybody 



saw at once that it was impossible that the muslin should pass 
through it. The Prmces were angry, and were beginning to com- 
plain that it was a trick, when suddenly the trumpets sounded 
and the youngest Prince came in. His father and brothers were 
quite astonished at his magnificence, and after he had greeted them 
be took the walnut from his pocket and opened it, folly expecting 
to find the piece of muslin, but instead there was only a hazel-nut. 
He cracked it, and there lay a cherry-stone. Everybody was lo oking 
on, and the King was chuckling to himself at the idea of findmg the 
piece of muslin in a nutshell. 

However, the Prince cracked the cherry-stone, hnt everyone 
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laughed when he saw it contained only its own kernel. He 
opened that and found a grain of wheat, and in that was a millet 
seed. Then he himself began to wonder, and muttered softly . 

‘ White Cat, White Cat, aie you making fun of me ? ’ 

In an mstant he felt a cat’s claw give his hand quite a sharp 
scratch, and hopmg that it was meant as an encouragement he 
opened the rmllet seed, and drew out of it a piece of muslm four 
hundred ells long, w’oven with the loveliest colours and most wonder- 
ful patterns ; and when the needle was brought it went thiough the 
eye six times with the greatest ease ! The Kmg turned pale, and 
the other Prmces stood silent and sorrowful, for nobody could deny 
that this was the most marvellous piece of muslm that was to be 
found m the world. 

Presently the Kmg turned to his sons, and said, with a deep 
Sigh 

‘ Nothing could console me moie in my old age than to reahse 
your willingness to gratify my wishes. Go then once more, and 
whoever at the end of a yeai can brmg back the lovelies b princess 
shall be mairied to her, and shall, without further delay, receive 
the crown, for my successor must certainly be married.’ The 
PzmcB considered that he had earned the kingdom fairly twice over, 
but still he was too well bred to argue about it, so he just went bacb 
to his gorgeous chariot, and, surrounded by his escort, returned to 
the WTiite Cat faster than he had come. This tune she was expect- 
mg him, the path was strewn with flowers, and a thousand braziers 
were bummg scented woods which perfumed the air. Seated m 
a galleiy from which she could see his arrival, the 'WTiite Cat waited 
for him. ‘Well, King’s son,’ she said, ‘here you are once more, 
without a crown,’ ‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘ thanks to your generosity 
I have earned one twice over ; but the fact is that my father is so 
loth to part with it that it would be no pleasure to me to take it.’ 

‘ Never mmd,’ she answered ; ‘ it’s lust as well to try and deserve 
it. As you must take back a lovely prmcess with you next time I 
wlQ be on the look-out for one for you. In the meantime let us enjoy 
ourselves ; to-night I have ordered a battle between my cats and 
the river rats, on purpose to amuse yon.’ So this yeEir shpped away 
even more pleasantly than the precedmg ones. Sometimes the 
Pnnce could not help asking the White Cat how it was she could 
talk. 

‘ Perhaps you are a fairy,’ he said. ‘ Or has some enchanter 
changed you mto a cat ' 
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But sue only gave bun answers that told him nothing Days 
go hy so (jmckly when one is veiy happy that it is certain 
the Prmce would never have thought of its bemg time to go hack, 
when one evening as they sat together the White Cat said to him 
that if he wanted to take a lovely princess home with him the next 
day he must be prepared to do as she told him. 

‘ Take this sword,’ she said, ‘ and cut off my head • ’ 

‘ I > ’ cried the Prince, ‘ I cut off your head I Blanchette darling, 
how could I do it ’ 



‘ I entareat you to do as I tell you, King’s son,’ she replied. 

The tears came into the Prince’s eyes as he begged her to ask 
him anythmg but that — to set him any task she pleased as a proof 
of his devotion, but to spare him the grief of killing his dear Pussy. 
But nothing he could say altered her determmation, and at last 
he drew his sword, and desperately, with a trembling hand, cut off 
the little white head. But imagine his astonishment and delight 
when suddenly a lovely princess stood before him, and, while he^was 
still speechless with amazement, the door opened and a goodly 
<»ompany of knights and ladies entered, each csirrying a cat’s skin 1 
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They hastened with every sign of joy to the princess, kissing her 
hand and congratulating her on being once moie restored to her 
natural shape She received them graciously, but after a few minutes 
begged that they would leave her alone with the Pnnce, to whom 
she said : 

‘ You see, Pnnce, that you were right m supposmg me to be no 
ordinary cat. My father reigned over six kmgdoms. The Queen, my 
mother, whom he loved dearly, had a passion for traveUmg and 
exploring, and when I was only a few ^ eeks old she obtained his 
permission to visit a ceitam mountain of which she had heard many 
marvellous tales, and set out, taking with her a numhei of her 
attendants. Un the w’ay they had to pass near an old castle belong- 
ing to the fames Nobody had ever been into it, but it was 
reported to be full of the most wonderful things, and my mother 
remembered to have heard that the fames had m their garden 
such fruits as were to he seen and tasted no-where else. She began 
to wish to try them for herself, and turned her steps m the direc- 
tion of the garden. On arriving at the door, which blazed with gold 
and jewels, she ordered her servants to knock loudly, but it was 
useless ; it seemed as if all the inhabitants of the castle must be 
asleep or dead. Now the more difficult it became to obtam the 
fruit, the more the Queen was dBtcrmmed that have it she would. 
So she ordered that they should brmg laddeis, and get over the 
wall into the garden ; but though the wall did not look very high, 
and they tied the ladders together to make them very long, it was 
quite impossible to get to the top. 

‘ The Queen was m despair, but as night was commg on she 
ordeied that they should encamp just where they -were, and went 
to bed herself, feeling ^mte iU, she was so disappointed. In the 
middle of the night she was suddenly awakened, and saw to her 
surprise a tmy, ugly old woman seated by her bedside, who said to 
her : 

' “ I must say that we consider it somewhat troublesome of your 
Majesty to insist upon tasting our fruit , but, to save you any annoy- 
ance, my sisters and I will consent to give you as much as yon 
can carry away, on one condition — that is, that you shall give us 
your little daughter to bring up as our own.” 

‘ “ Ah * my dear madam,” cried the Queen, “ is there nothing 
else that you will take for the fimit ? I will give you my kingdoms 
’Willingly.” 

‘ “ No,” replied the old fairv we ■vdll have nothing but your little 
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daughter. She shall be as happy as the day is long, and we will 
give her everything that is worth having m iairy-land, but jou 
must not see her again until she is married 

‘ “ Though it IS a hard condition,” said the Queen, I consent, 
for I shall certainly die if I do not taste the fiuit, and so I should 
lose myhttle daughter either way.” 

‘ So the old fauy led her mto the castle, and, though it was still 
the middle of the mght, the Queen could see plamly that it was far 
more beautiful than she had been told, ‘ which you can easih believe, 
Prince, 2 said the White Cat, ‘ when I tell 3^ou that it was this 
castle that we are now m. ” Will you gather the fruit yourself, 
Queen "> " said the old fairy, “ or shall I call it to come to you ” 

‘ “ I beg you to let me see it come when it is called,” cried the 
Queen; ‘that will be somethmg quite new.” The old fairy 
whistled twice, then she cried 

Apneots, peaches, nectarines, cherries, plums, pears, me'^ons, 
grapes, apples, oranges, lemons, gooseberries, strawhenies, rasp- 
uerries, come ' ” 

‘ And m an instant they came tumbling in one over another, and 
yet they were neither dusty nor spoilt, and the Queen found them 
quite as good as she had fancied them. You see they grew upon 
fan y trees. 

‘ The old fairy gave her golden baskets m wJiieh to take the finnt 
away, and it was as much as four hundred mules could carry. 
Then she remmded the Queen of her agreement, and led her back 
to the camp, and next morning she went back to her kmgdom ; but 
Defore she had gone very far she began to repent of her hargam, 
and when the King came out to meet her she looked so sad that he 
guessed that something had happened, and asked what was the 
matter. At first the Queen was afraid to tell hun, hut when, as 
soon as they reached the palace, five frightful httle dwarfs were sent 
by the fames to fetch me, she was ohhged to confess what she had 
promised The King was a ery angry, and had the Queen and myseif 
shut up in a great tower and safely guarded, and drove the little 
dwarfs out of his kingdom ; but the fames sent a great dragon who 
ate up all the people he met, and whose breath burnt up everythmg 
as he passed through the country ; and at last, after trying in vam 
tO' rid himself of the monster, the Kmg, to save Ins subjects, was 
[obliged to consent that I should be given up to the fames. This 
Jdme they came themselves to fetch me, m a chariot of peail drawn 
[Tsy sea-horses, followed by the dragon, who was led with chains ot 
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diamonds. My cradle was placed between the old fairies, who loaded 
me with cai esses, and av/ay we whirled through the air to a tower 
which they had built on purpose for me. There I giew up sur 
rounded with, everything that w'as beautiful and rare, and learning 
everytlung that is evei taught to a princess, but without any eom- 
pamons but a panot and a little dog, w'ho could both talk , and re- 
ceiving eveiy da\ a visit horn one of the old faiiies, who came 
mounted upon the dragon. One day, hoTV’ever, as I sat at my 
wmdow I saiva handsome young prince ’'vho seemed to have heei' 
huntmg in the forest winch surrounded my pus on, and who was 



standing and looking up at me. When he saw that I observed him 
he saluted me with great deference. You can imagine that I was 
delighted to have some one new to talk to, and m spite of the height 
of my wmdow our conversation was prolonged till night fell, then 
my prmce reluctantly bade me farewell. But after that he came 
agam many times, and at last I consented to marry him, but the 
question was how I was to escape from my tower. The fairies 
always supphed me with flax for my spinmng, and by great dili- 
gence I made enough cord for a ladder that would reach to the foot 
of the tower; but, alas I just as my pnnee was helping me to 
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descend it, the Grossest and ugKest of the old fairies flew in. Before 
he had time to defend himself my unhappy lover was swallowed 
up by the dragon. As for me, the fames, furious at having their 
plans defeated, for they mtenied me to marry the kmg of the 
dwarfs and I utterly refused, changed me into a white cat. When 
they brought me here I found all the lords and ladies of my father’s 
court awaiting me under the same enchantment, while the people 
of lesser rank had been made mvisible, all but their hands. 

‘ As they laid me under the enchantment the fairies told me all 
my history, for until then I had quite beheved that I was their 
child, and warned me that my only chance of regammg my natiual 
form was to wm the love of a prince who resembled m eveiy way 
my imfortunate lover.’ 

‘ And you have won it, lovely Prmcess,’ interrupted the Prince, 

‘ You are indeed wonderfully like him,' resumed the Prmcess — 

‘ in voice, m features, and everything ; and if you really love me all 
m3' troubles wiU be at an end.’ 

‘ And name too,’ cried the Prince, throwing himself at her feet, 

‘ if yon will consent to mairy me.’ 

‘ I love you already better than anyone m the world,’ she 
said ; ‘ but now it is time to go back to your father, and we shall hear 
what he says about it.’ 

So the Prince gave her his hand and led her out, and they 
moimted the chariot together; it was even more splendid than 
before, and so was the whole company. Even the horses’ shoes 
were of rubies with diamond nails, and I suppose that is the first 
time such a thmg was ever seen. 

As the Princess was as kind and clever as she was beautiful, you 
ma3' imagine what a dehghtful journey the Prmce found it, for 
everjrthing the Princess said seemed to him quite charmmg. 

When they came rear the castle where the brothers were to 
meet, the Prmcess got into a chair carried by four of the guards ; it 
was hewn out of one splendid crystal, and had silken curtains, 
which she drew round her that she might not be seen. 

The Prmce saw his brothers walking upon the terrace, each 
mth a lovely princess, and they came to meet hun, asking if he 
had also found a wife. He said that he had found something much 
rarer — a httle white cat ^ At which they laughed very much, and 
asked him if he was afraid of bemg eaten up by mice m the palace. 
And then they set out together for the town. Each prmce and 
princess rode in a splendid carriage ; the horses weie decked with 
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plumes of feathers, ami glittered with gold. After them came the 
youngest piince, and last of all the crystal chair, at which every- 
body looked with admiiation and cmiosity. "When the courtiers 
saw them commg they hastened to tell the King. 

^ Aie the ladies beautiful ’ he asked anxiously. 

And when they answeied that nobody had ever before seen such 
lovely princesses he seemed quite annoyed. 

However, he received them graciously, but found it impossible 
to choose between them. 

Then turning to his youngest son he said 

‘ Have you come back alone, after all ? ’ 

'Your Majestj",’ replied the Prince, ‘will find in that crystal 
chair a little white cat, which has such soft paws, and mews so 
prettily, that I am sure you will be charmed with it.’ 

The King smiled, and went to draw back the curtains himself, 
but at a touch from tho Pimcess the ciystal shivered into a thou- 
sand splmteis, and there she stood m all her beauty , her fair hair 
floated over her shoulders and was crowned with flowers and her 
softly falling robe was of the purest white. She saluted the 
King gracefully, while a mm'mur of admiration rose horn all 
around. 

‘ Sire,’ she said, ‘I am not come to deprive you of the throne 
you fill so worthily. I have already six kingdoms, permit me to 
bestow one upon you, and upon each of your sons. I ask nothing 
but your ftiendship, and your consent to my marriage with your 
youngest son; we shall still have three kingdoms left for our- 
selves.’ 

The King and all the courtiers could not conceal their joy and 
astomshment, and the marriage of the three Princes was celebrated 
at once. The festivities lasted several months, and then each 
king and qneen departed to their own kmgdom and lived happily 
ever after.^ 

1 La Ghatte hlavche Fax Madame la Comtesse d’AuLnoj. 
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O NCE upon a tune, in a laige forest, there lived an old woman and 
three maidens. They weie all three beautiful, but the youngest 
was the fairest. Their hut was quite hidden by trees, and none saw 
their beauty buu the sun by day, the moon by night, and the eyes 
of the stars. The old woman kept the girls hard at work, from 
morning tiU night, spmmng gold flax mto yarn, and when one 
distaff was empty anothei was given them, so they had no rest- 
The thread had to be fine and even, and when done was locked up 
in a secret chamber by the old woman, who twice or thrice every 
summer went a journey. Before she went she gave outwork for 
each day of her absence, and always rettumed in the night, so that 
the gills never saw what she brought back with her, neither would 
she tell them whence the gold flax came, nor what it was to be 
used for. 

Now, when the time came round for the old woman to set out 
on one of these journeys, she gave each maiden work for six days, 
with the usual warning ; ' Children, don’t let your eyes wander, 
and on no account speak to a man, for, if you do, your thread will 
lose its brightness, and misfortunes of all kmds will follow.’ They 
laughed at this offc-repeated caution, saying to each other: ‘How 
can our gold thread lose its brightness, and have we any chance of 
jpeaking to a man ? ' 

On the third day after the old woman’s departure a young 
prmce, huntmg in the torest, got separated trom his companions, 
and completely lost. Weary of seeking his way, ha flung him- 
self dowm under a tree, leaving his horse to browse at will, and 
fell asleep. 

The sun had set when he awoke and began once more to try 
and find his way out of the forest- At last he perceived a narrow 
foot-path, which he eagerly followed and found that it led him to a 
small hut. The maidens, who were sitting at the door of thoir hut 
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for coolness, saw him approaching, and the two elder were much 
alaimed, for they remembered the old woman’s warning ; but the 
\oungesi said ‘ Kever before ha \0 I seen anyone lihe him ; let me 
ha-ve one look.' They entreated her to come m. but, seemgthat 
she would not, left her, and the Prince, commg up, couiteously 
greeted the maiden, and told her he had lost his way m the forest 
and was both hungry andweaiy. She set food before him, and was 
so dehghted with his conversation that she forgot the old woman’s 
caution, and lingered for houis. In the meantime the Prince s 
companions sought hun far and wide, but to no purpose, so they 
sent two messengers to tell the sad news to the Kmg, who imme. 
diately ordered a legjment of cavalry and one of mfantry to go aud 
luok for him. 



After three days’ search, they found the hut. The Prince was 
still sittmg by the door and had been so happy in the maiden’s 
company that the time had seemed like a single hour. Before 
leavmg he promised to return and fetch her to his, father’s court, 
where he would make her his bride. When he had gone, she sat 
down to her wheel to make up for lost time, but was dismayed 
to find that her thread had lost all its brightness. Her heart 
beat fast and she wept bitterly, for she remembered the old 
woman’s warning and knew not what misfortune might now befall 
her. 

The old woman returned in the night and knew by the tarnished 
thread what had happened m her absence. She was furiously angry 
and told the maiden that she had brought down misery both on 
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herself and on the Prince. The maiden could not rest for thinking 
of this. At last she could bear it no longer, and resolved to seek 
help from the Prince. 

As a child she had learnt to understand the speech of birds, and 
this was now of great use to her, for, seemg a raven pluming itself on 
a pme bough, she cried softly to it : ‘ Deai bird, cleverest ot all buds, 
as well as swiftest of wing, wilt thou help me ^ ‘ How can I 

help thee ^ ’ asked the raven. She answered : ‘ Fly away, until 
thou comest to a splendid town, where stands a kmg’s palace; seek 
out the kmg’s son and tell him that a great misfortune has befallen 
me.’ Then she told the raven how her thread had lost its bright- 
ness, how terribly angry the old woman was, and how she feared 
some great disaster. The raven promised faithfully to do her biddmgi 
and, spreadmg its wmgs, flew away. The maiden now went home 
and worked hard all day at windmg up the yam her elder sisters 
had spun, for the old woman would let her spin no longer Towards 
evenmg she heard the raven’s ‘ craa, craa ’ trom the pine tree and 
eagerly hastened thither to hear the answei. 

By great good fortune the raven had found a wind wazaid’s son 
in the palace garden, who undeistood the speech of birds, and to him 
he had entrusted the message. When the Prince heard it, he was 
very sorrowful, and took counsel with his friends how to free the 
maiden. Then he said to the wind wizard’s son : ‘ Beg the raven to 
fly quickly back to the maiden and tell her to be ready on the mnth 
night, for then will I come and fetch her away.’ The wind wizard’s 
son did this, and the raven flew so swiftly that it reached the hut 
that same evening. The maiden thanked the bird heartily and 
went home, telling no one what she had heard. 

As ths ninth night drew near she became very unhappy, for she 
feared lest some terribls mischance should arise and rum all. On 
the mght she crept quietly out of the house and waited tremhlmg 
at some little distance from the hut. Presently she heard the 
muffled tramp of horses, and soon the armed troop appeared, led by 
the Prince, who had prudently marked all the trees beforehand, in 
order to know the way. When he saw the maiden he sprang from 
his horse, lifted her mto the saddle, and then, mounting behmd, 
rode homewards. The moon shone so brightly that they had no 
difficulty in seeing the marked trees. 

By-and-by the commg dawn loosened the tongues of all the 
birds, and, had the Prince only known what they were saying, or the 
maiden been listening, they might have been spared much sorrow. 
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but the^ were thinting only of each othei, and when they came out 
of the forest the snn was high in the heavens. 

Next morning, when the youngest girl did not come to her work 
the old woman asked where she was. The sisteis pietended not to 
know, but the old woman easily guessed what had happened, and^ 
as she was in reality a wicked witch, determined to punish the 
fucjitives. Accordmgly, she collected nine different kinds of 
enchanters’ nightshade, added some salt, which she first bewitched, 
and, doing all up in a cloth mto the shape of a fluffy ball, sent it 
after them on the wmgs of the wind, saying : 

Whiilwmd [--mother of the wind I 
Lend thy aid ’gainst her who sinned ! 

Caiiy with thee this magic ball. 

Cast her fiom his arms for ever, 

Bury her in the ripplin g river. 

At midday the Prmce and hia men came to a deep river, spanned 
by so narrow a budge that only one rider could cross at a tune. 
The hoise on which the Prince and the maiden were riding had 
]uat reached the middle when the magic ball flew by. The horse 
m its fnght suddenly reared, and before anyone could stop it flung 
the maiden into the swift current below. The Prmce tried to jump 
in after her, but his men held him back, and m spite of his struggles 
led him home, where for six weeks he shut himself up in a secret 
chamber, and would neither eat nor drmk, so great was his grief, 
At last he became so ill his hfe was despaired of, and in great alarm 
the Kmg caused all the wizards of tiis country to be summoned. 
But none could cure him. At last the wmd wizard’s son said to 
the King • ‘ Send for the old wizard from Finland, he knows more 
than all the wizards of your kingdom put together.’ A messenger 
was at once sent to Finland, and a week later the old wizard 
himself arrived on the wmgs of the wind. ‘ Honoured King,’ said 
the wizard, ‘ the wind has blown this illness upon yotu son, and a 
magic ball has snatched away his beloved. This it is which makes 
him grieve so constantly. Let the wmd blow upon him that it may 
blow away his sorrow.’ Then the Kmg made his son go out into 
the wmd, and he gradually recovered and told his father all 
‘ Forget the maiden,’ said the King, ‘ and taka another bnde ; ’ but 
the Pnnce said he could never love another. 

A year afterwards he came suddenly upon the bridge where his 
beloved had met her death. As he recalled the misfortune he wept 
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bitterly, and ■would ha've given all he possessed to have her once 
more ahve. In the midst of his grief he thought he heaid a voice 
emgmg, and looked round, but could see no one. Then he heard 
the voice agam, and it said . 

Alas I bewitched and all foisaken, 

’Tis I must he foi ever here 1 
My beloved no thought has taken 
To flee his biide, that was so deal. 

He was greatly astonished, sprang from his hoise, and looked every- 
where to see if no one were hidden under the bridge ; but no one 
•was there. Then he noticed a yellow water-lilj’’ floating on the 
surface of the water, half hidden by its broad leaves , but flowers do 
not sing, and m great surprise he waited, hoping to hear moie. 
Then again the \oice sang : 

Alas I bewitched and all foisaken, 

’Tis I must lie foi ever heie ' 

My beloved no thought has taken 
To fiee his biide, that was so dear. 

The Prince suddenly remembered the gold-spinners, and said to 
himself : ‘ If I ride thither, who knows but that they could explain 
this to me ? ’ He at once rode to the hut, and found the two 
maidens at the fountain. He told them what had befallen their 
sister the year before, and how he had t'v^nce heard a strange song, 
but yet could see no singer. They said that the yellow water-lily 
could be none other than their sister, who was not dead, hut trans- 
formed by the magic ball. Before he went to bed, the eldest made 
a cake of magic herbs, which she gave him to eat. In the night he 
dreamt that he was living in the forest and could understand all 
that the birds said to each other. Next morning he told this to the 
maidens, and they said that the charmed cake had caused it, and 
advised him to listen well to the birds, and see what they could tell 
him, and when he had recovered his bnde they begged him to 
return and deliver them from their ■wretched bondage. 

Having promised this, he joyfully returned home, and as he was 
riding through the forest he could perfectly understand aU that the 
birds said. He heard a thrush say to a magpie : ‘ How stupid men 
are ! they cannot understand the simplest thmg. It is now quite a 
year since the maiden was transformed mto a water-lily, and, 
though she sings so sadly that anyone going over the bridge must 
hear her, yet no one comes to her aid. Her former bridegroom 
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role over it a few days ago and heard her singing, but was no 
wiser than the rest.’ 

• And he is to blame for all her misfortunes,’ added the magpie. 
^If he heeds only the words of men she will lemain a dower for 
ever. She were soon deliveied weze the matter only laid befoie 
the old wizard of Finland.’ 

After hearing this, the Piince wondered how he could get a 
message conveyed to Finland. He heard one swallow say to another , 
‘ Come, let us dy to Finland • we can build better nests there ’ 

‘ Stop, kind ftiends I ’ cried the Prince ‘ Will ye do something 
for me ’ The buds consented, and he said. ‘Take a thousand 
greetmgs horn me to the wizard of Finland, and ask him how I 
may lestore a maiden transfoimed into a dowser to her own form.’ 

The swallows dew away, and the Prmce rode on to the bridge. 
There he waited, hopmg to hear the song Eut he heaid nothmg but 
the lushmg of the water and the moaning of the w’md, and, iisap. 
pointed, rode home. 

Shoitly after, he was sitting m the garden, thinking that the 
swallow's must have foigotten his message, when he saw an eagh 
dying above him. The bird gradually descended until it perched 
on a tree close to the Prince and said . ‘The wizaid of Fmland 
greets thee and bids me saj that thou mayst free the maiden thus ; 
Go to the river and smeai thj'self all over with mud ; then say: ‘‘From 
a man into a ct ab, ” and thou -wilt become a crab. Phinge boldly into 
the waiter, swim as close as thou eanstto the water-lily’s roots, and 
loosen them from the mud and leeds. This done, fasten thy claw^s 
mto the roots and rise with them to the surface. Let the water 
dow all over the dower, and drift with the current until thou 
comest to a mountain ash tree on the left bank. There is near it 
a large stone. Stop there and say : “ From a crab mto a man, from 
a water-lily mto a maiden,” and ye will both be restored to your 
own foims ’ 

Full of doubt and fear, the Prince let some time pass before he 
was bold enough to attempt to rescue the maiden. Then a crow 
said to him : ‘ ^Vhy dost thou hesitate ? The old wizard has nol 
told thee wrong, neither have the birds deceived thee, hasten and 
dry the maiden’s tears.’ 

‘ Nothmg worse than death can befall me,’ thought the Prince, 
‘ and death is better than endless sorrow.’ So he mounted his horse 
and w’ent to the bridge. Again he heard the water-lily’s lament, 
and, hesitatmg no longer, smeared himself all over with mud, and, 
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saying : ‘ From a man into a crab,’ plunged mto the river For one 
moment the watei hissed in his eais, and then all was silent. He 
swam up to the plant and began to loosen its roots, but so tiimly 
were they fixed in the mud and reeds that this took him a long 
time. He then grasped them and rose to the surface, lettmg the 
water flow over the flower. The cunent earned them down the 
stream, but nowhere could he see the mountam ash. At last he 
saw it, and close by the large stone. Here he stopped and said: 
‘From a crab into a man, from a water-hly mto a maiden,’ and to 
his delight found himself once more a prince, and the maiden was 
by his side. She w^as ten times more beautiful than before, and 
wore a magnificent pale vellow robe, spaiklmg with lewels. She 



thanked him for having freed her from the cruel witch’s power, 
and willingly consented to marry him. 

But when they came to the bridge where he had left his horse 
it was nowhere to be seen, for, though the Prince thought he had 
been a crab only a few hours, he had m reality been under the 
water for more than ten days. While they were wondermg how 
they should reach his lather’s court, they saw a splendid coach 
driven by six gaily caparisoned horses commg along the bank. In 
this they drove to the palace. The Kmg and Queen were at church, 
weepmg for their son, whom they had long mourned for dead. 
Great was their iehght and astonishment when the Prmce entered, 
leading the beautifnl maiden by the hand. The w'eddmg was at 
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once celebrated, and there was teastmg and merry-making 
throughout the kmgdom lor six weeks 

Some time afieiwaids the Pimce and his biide were sitting in 
the garden, 'when a ciow said to them ‘ Ungiateful creatures ! 
Have ye forgotten the two poor maidens who helped ye in your 
distress ? Must they spin gold flax for ever "> Ha\ e no pity on 
the old witch. The three maidens are princesses, whom she stole 
awa\ when they were childien together, with all the silver utensils, 
which she turned mto gold flax. Poison were her fittest punish- 
ment. ’ 

The Prince was ashamed of havmg forgotten his promise and 
set out at once, and by great good fortune reached the hut when 
the old woman was away. The maidens had dreamt that he was 
coming, and were read}^ to go with him, but first they made a cake 
m wdnch they put poison, and left it on a table where the old woman 
w'as likely bo see it when she returned. She did see it, and thought 
it looked so tempting that she greedily ate it up and at once 
died. 

In the secret chamber were found fifty waggon-loads of gold 
flax, and as much more was discovered buried. The hut was razed 
to the ground, and the Prmce and his bride and her two sisters hved 
happily ever after. 
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O NCE upon a time there was a km" who'^e only thild was a crirl. 
Now the Ivm" hail been veiy anxious to have a son, or at least a 
grandson, to come after him, but he was told by a prophet whom he 
consulted that his own daughter’s son should kill him This news 
teinfied him so much that he determined never to let his daughter 
be married, for he thought it was better to have no grandson at all 
than to he killed by his grandson. He therefore called his 'woikmen 
together, and bade them dig a deep round hole m the earth, and 
then he had a prison of brass built m the hole, and then, when it 
was finished, he locked up his daughter. No man evei saw her, 
and she never saw even the fields and the sea, but only the sky and 
the sun, for there was a wide open window m the roof of the house 
of hiass. So the Princess would sit lookmg up at the sky, anr] 
watehmg the clouds fioat across, and wondering whether she should 
ever get out of her prison. Now one day it seemed to her that the 
sky opened above her, and. a great shower of shining gold feU 
through the wmdow m the roof, and lay ghttermg in her room. 
Not very long after, the princess had a baby, a httle boy, hut when 
the King her father heard of it he was very angry and afiaid, for 
now the child was horn that should be his death. Yet, cowardly 
as he was, he had not q^uite the heait to kill the Princess and her 
baby outright, but he had them put m a huge brass-bound chest 
and thrust out to sea, that they might either be drowned or starved, 
or perhaps come to a country where they would he out of his way. 

So the Princess and the hahy floated and drifted in the chest on 
the sea all day and all night, but the baby was not afraid of the 
waves nor of the wind, for he did not know that they conld hurt 
him, and he slept quite soundly. And the Prmeess sang a song over 
him, and this was her song : 

Child, my child, how sound you sleep 1 
Though your mother’s caie is deep, 
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You can lie with heart at rest 
In the narrow brass-bound chest ; 

In the starless night and dreai 
You can sleep, and nevei hear 
Billows bieaking, and the ciy 
Of the night-wind wandeiing by ; 

In soft purple mantle sleeping 
With your httle face on mine, 

Hearing not your mother weeping 
And the bieaking of the brine 

WeU, the daylight came at last, and the great chest was driven by 
the waA'es agamst the shore of an island. There the brass-bound 
chest lay, with the Princess and her baby in it, till a man of that 
country came past, and saw it, and dragged it on to the beach, and 
when he had broken it open, behold ' theie was a beautiful lady and 
a little boy. So he took them home, and was veiy kmd to them, 
and brought up the boy tiU he was a young man. Now when the 
boy had come to his full strength the King of that country fell m 
love with his mother, and wanted to marry her, but he knew that 
she would never part from her boy. So he thought of a plan to get 
rid of the boy, and this was his plan. A great q[ueeii of a country 
not far off was going to be married, and this kmg said that all his 
subjects must bring him wedding presents to give her. And he 
made a feast to which he invited them all, and they all brought 
their piesents; some bi ought gold cups, and some brought neck- 
laces of gold and amber, and some brought beautiful horses ; but 
the boy had nothing, though he was the son of a princess, for his 
mother had nothing to give him. Then the rest of the company 
began to laugh at him, and the Kmg said . ‘ If you have nothmg else 
to give, at least you might go and fetch the Terrible Head.’ 

The boy was proud, and spoke without thinking : 

‘ Then I swear that I w^ll brmg the Terrible Head, if it may be 
brought by a hvmg man. But of what head you speak I know not’ 

Then they told him that somewhere, a long way off, there 
dwelt three dreadful sisters, monstrous ognsh women, with golden 
wings and claws of brass, and with serpents growmg on their heads 
mstead of hair. Now these women were so awful to look on that 
whoever saw them was burned at once into stone. And two of them 
could not he put to death, but the youngest, whose face was very 
beautiful, could be killed, and it was her head that the boy had 
promised to bring You may imagine it was no easy adventure. 
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"When he heard all this he was perhaps sorry that he had sworn 
to bring the Teiiible Head, hut he \\as determined to keep his oath. 
So he went out fi;om the feast, where they aU sat drinking and 
making merry, and he walked alone beside the sea in tha dusk of 
the eienmg, at the place wheie the great cheat, with himself and 
ins mother m it, had been cast ashoie. 



There he want and sat down on a rock, looking towards the aet^ 
and wondering how he should begm to fulfil his vow. Then he 
lelt some one touch him on the shoulder, and he turned, and saw a 
young man like a kmg’s son, havmg with him a tall and beautiful 
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lady, whose blue eyes shone like stars. They were taller than 
mortal men, and the young- man had a staff m his hand with golden 
■wmgs on it, and two golden serpents twisted round it, and he had 
wmgs on his cap and on his shoes. He spoke to the boy, and asked 
him why he was so unhappy, and the boy told him how he had 
sworn to brmg the Terrible Head, and knew not how to begm to 
set about the adventure 

Then the beautiful lady also spoke, and said that ‘ it was a foolish 
oath and a hasty, but it might be kept if a brave man had sworn it ’ 
Then the boy answered that he w'as not afraid, if only he knew the 
way 

Then the lady said that to kill the dreadful woman with the 
golden wmgs and the brass claws, and to cut off her head, he 
needed three thmgs : first, a Cap of Darkness, which would make 
him in visible when he wore it ; next, a Sword of Sharpness, which 
would cleave non at one blow ; and last, the Shoes of Swiftness,, 
with which he might fly in the air. 

The boy answered that he knew not where such things were to* 
be procured, and that, wanting them, he could only try and fail. 
Then the young man, taking off his own shoes, said: ‘ First, you shall 
use these shoes till you have taken the Terrible Head, and then you 
must give them back to me. And with these shoes you will fly as 
fleet as a bird, or a thought, over the land or over the waves of the 
sea, wherever the shoes kno'VN’' the way. But there are ways which 
they do not know, roads beyond the borders of the world. And 
these roads have you to travel. Now first you must go to the Three 
Grrey Sisters, who hve far off m the north, and are so very old that 
they have only one eye and one tooth among the three. You must 
creep up close to them, and as one of them passes the eye to the 
other you must seize it, and refuse to give it up till they have told 
you the w^ay to the Three Fairies of the Garden, and they will give 
you the Cap of Darkness and the Sword of Shajrpness, and show yon 
how to wmg beyond this world to the land of the Terrible Head,’ 

Then the beautiful lady said: ‘Go forth at once, and do not 
return to say good-bye to your mother, for these thmgs must be 
done guickly, and the Shoes of Swuftness themselves -will carry you 
to the land of the Three Grev Sisters — for they know the measure 
of that way.’ 

So the boy thanked her, and he fastened on the Shoes of Swift- 
ness, and turned to say good-bye to the young man and the lady. 
But, behold I they had vanished, he knew not how or where 1 Then 
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'be leaped in the air to try the Shoes of Swiftness, and they carried 
him moie swiftly than the wdnd, o^er the warm bine sea, over the 
happy lands of the south, over the northern peoples who diank 
many’s milk and lived in gieat waggons, wandermg after their 
flocki. Across the wide nvers, where the wild fowl rose and fled 
before him, and over the plains and the cold North Sea he went 
over the fields of snow and the hills of ice, to a place where the 
world ends, and all water is frozen, and there are no men, nor 
beasts, nor any green grass. There m a blue cave of the ice he 
found the Three Grey Sisters, the oldest of living things Their 



hair w^ao as white as the snow, and their flesh of an icy blue, and 
they mumbled and nodded in a kmd of dream, and their frozen 
breath hung round ihem like a cloud. Now the openmg of the 
cave in the ice was narrow, and it was not easy to pass in without 
touohmg one of the Grey Sisters. But, floatmg on the Shoes of 
Swiftness, the hoy just managed to steal iu, and waited tfll one of 
the sisters said to another, who had their one eye : 

‘ Sister, what do you see ? do you see old times coming back ? ® 

‘No, sister/ 

‘Then give me the eye, for perhaps I can see farther than you.’ 

Then the first sister passed the eye to the second, but as the? 
second groped for it the boy caught it cleverly out of her hand- 
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‘ Where Is the eye, sister ? ’ said the second grey woman. 

‘ Yon have taken it yourself, sister,’ said the first grey 
woman. 

‘ Have you lost the eye, sistei ^ have you lost the eye ? ’ said the 
third giey woman ; ‘ shall w'e never find it again, and see old tunes 
c nming hack ? 

Then the hoy slipped from behind them out of the cold cave into 
the air, and he laughed aloud. 

When the grey women heard that laugh they began to weep, for 
now they knew that a stranger had robbed them, and that they 
could not help themselves, and their tears froze as they fell from 
the hollows where no eyes were, and rattled on the icy ground of 
the cave. Then they began to implore the boy to give them 
their eye back agam, and he could not help being sorry for them*, 
they w'ere so pitiful. But he said he would never give them the 
eye till they told him the way to the Fairies of the Garden. 

Then they -wrung their hands miserably, for they guessed why he- 
had come, and how he was gomg to try to win the Temble Head. Now 
the Dreadful Women were akm to the Three Grey Sisters, and it. 
was hard for them to tell the boy the way. But at last they told 
him to keep always south, and with the land on his left and the 
sea on his right, till he reached the Island of the Fairies of the 
Garden. Then he gave them back the eye, and they began to 
look out once more for the old times coming back again. But the 
boy flew south between sea and land, keeping the land always on 
his left hand, tiU he saw a beautiful island crowned -with flowering 
trees. There he alighted, and there he found the Three Fairies of 
the Garden. They were like three very beautiful young women, 
dressed one in green, one in white, and one m red, and they were 
dancing and amging round an apple tree with apples of gold, and 
this was their song ; 

THE SONG OF THE WESTERN FAIRIES. 

Bound and round the apples of gold. 

Bound and round dance we ; 

Thus do we dance from the days of old 
About the enchanted tree ; 

Bound, and round, and round we go, 

While the sprmg is green, or the stn.am shall flow. 

Or the wind shall stir the sea I 
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There is none may taste of the golden fruit 
Till the golden new times come , 

Many a tiee shall spiing from shoot, 

Many a blossom be withered at root, 

Many a song be dumb ; 

Bioken and still shall be many a lute 
Or ever the new times come > 



Bound and round the tree of gold, 

Bound and round dance we, 

So doth the great world spin from of old, 
Summer and winter, and hre and cold. 
Song that is sung, and tale that is told, 
Even as we dance, that fold and unfold 
Bound the stem of the fairy tree I 
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These ^ivi- e landing fames weie \eiy unlike the Grey Women, 
and they ere *> ad to sea the boy, and treated him kmdly Then the;^ 
asked him ’\\hyhe had come , and he told them ho^v he\\as sent to 
find the S^void of Shaipness and the Cap of Daikness. ^\jid the 
fames ga\e him these, and a wallet, and a shield, and belted the 
swoiJ, which had a diamond blade, lonnd his waist, and the cap 
they set on his hf -d, and told him that now even they could not 
see hmi though \ -^'ere fames. Then he took it off, and they 
each kissed him v . -v ’^ed him good foitune, and then they began 
agam their etCknil '•‘j.f-ce round the golden tree, for it is their 
business to guarii io ' ’ the new times come, or till the world’s 
ending So the boy put the cap on his head, and hung the wallet 
round his w’aist, and the shmmg shield on his shoulders, and flew 
beyond the gieat iivei that lies coiled like a serpent round the whole 
W'orld. And by the banks of that liver, there he found the three 
Terrible Women all asleep beneath a poplar tree, and the dead 
poplai leaves lay all about them. Their golden wmgs weie folded 
and their brass claws were crossed, and two of them slept with 
then hideous heads beneath their wings like birds, and the 
serpents in their hair writhed out from under the feathers of gold. 
But the youngOst slept between her two sisters, and she lay on her 
back, with her beautiful sad face turned to the sky ; and though she 
slept her eyes were wide open. If the boy had seen her he would 
have been changed into stone by the terror and the pity of it, she 
w^as BO aw’ful ; but he had thought of a plan for kilhng her without 
•lookmg on her face. As soon as he caught sight of the three from 
far off he took his shimng shield from his shoulders, and held it up 
like a mirror, so that he saw the Dreadful Women reflected in it 
and did not see the Terrible Head itself. Then he came nearer anil 
nearer, till he reckoned that he was within a sword’s stroke of the 
youngest, and he guessed where he should strike a back blow be- 
hind him. Then he drew the Sword of Sharpness and struck once, 
and the Terrible Head was cut from the shoulders of the creature, 
and the blood leaped out and struck him like a blow. But he thrust 
the Terrible Head into his wallet, and flew away without looking* 
behind. Then the two Dreadful Sisters who were left wakened, 
and rose m the air like great birds ; and though they could not see 
him because of his Cap of Darkness, they flew after him up the 
wind, following by the scent through the clouds, hke hounds hunt- 
ing in a wood. They came so close that he could hear the clatter 
of their golden wings, and their shrieks to each other: ^ Here, here* 
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* No^ there ; th%s way hewent^ asthey chassd hin . the Shoes 

of Swiftness flew too fast for them, and at Iels .^les and the 

rattle of their wmgs died away as he crosseL- ue /^eat iiver that 
runs round the w'orld. 

Now when the homhle creatures were tar in t!:e distance, and 
the boy found himself on the light side of tho /i he flew straight 
eastward, trymg to seek his own country. ' ' w ‘l ’ he looked down 
from the air he saw a very strange sight — r la^iulgir] chained to 

a stake at the high-water mark of the sec girl was so fright 

ened or so tired that she was only pre.- i' -'1 rom falhng the 
iron cham about hei waist, and there sL' i > 'as if she were dead. 
The boy was very sorry for her, and flew * ii^d stood beside her. 
\\rhen he spoke she raised her head and iul .d round, but his voice 
only seemed to frighten her. Then he r^ir mitered that he was wear- 
ing the Cap of Darkness, and that she co ild uAy hear him, not see him. 
So he took it off, and there he stood bc-fi'ii her, the handsomest j’oung 
man she had ever seen in all her Lfe, v/i'’n short curly yellow hair, 
and blue eyes, and a laughmg face. And he thought her the most 
beautiful girl in the world. So fi ?.'ith one blow of the Sword of 
Sharpness he ent the iron cham th*.b hound her, and then he asked 
her what she did here, and why it -n treated her so cruelly. And 
she told him that she was the da^gnter of the King of that country, 
and that she was tied there to be eaten by a monstrous beast out of 
the sea ; for the beast came and devoured a girl every day. Now 
the lot had fallen on her ; and as she was just saymg this a long 
fierce head of a cruel sea creature rose out of the waves and 
snapped at the girl. But the beast had been too greedy and too 
hurried, so he missed his aim the first time. Before he oould rise 
and bite again the boy had whipped the Terrible Head out of his 
wallet and held it up. And when the sea beast leaped out once 
more its eyes fell on the head, and instantly it was turned into 
a stone. And the stone beast is there on the sea-coast to this 
day. 

Then the boy and the girl went to the palace of the Kin g, her 
father, where everyone was weeping for her death, and they could 
hardly believe their eyes when they saw her come back well. And 
the King and Queen made much of the boy, and could not contain 
themselves for delight when they found he wanted to marry their 
daughter. So the two were mamed with the most splendid re- 
joicings, and when they had passed some tune at court they went 
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nome in a ship to the boy’s own country. For he coulil not carry 
his bride through the au. so he took the Shoes of Swiftness, and the 
Cap of Darkness, and the Sword of Sharpness up to a lonely place 
in the hills. There he left them, and there they were found by the 
man and woman who had met him at home beside the sea, and 
had helped Jiim to start on his journey. 

"When this had been done the boy and his bride set forth for 
home, and landed at the harbour of his native land. But whom 
should he meet in the very street of the town but his own mother, 
hjmg for her life from the wicked King, who now wished to kill 
her because he found that she would never marry him 1 For if she 
had liked the King ill before, she liked him far worse now that he 
had caused her son to disappear so sudd^ly. She did not know, 
of course, where the boy had gone,^but tl^ught the King had slam 
him secretly. So now she was running for her very life, and the 
wicked Kmg was following her with a sword in his hand. Then, 
behold > she ran into her son’s very aims, but he had only time to 
kiss her and step in front of her, when the King struck at him with 
his sword. The boy caught the blow on his shield, and cried to the 
Kmg. 

‘ I swore to bring you the Terrible Head, and see how I keep my 
oath ! ’ 

Then he drew forth the head from his wallet, and when the 
king’s eyes fell on it, instantly he was turned into stone, just as he 
stood there with his sword lifted I 

Now all the people rej oiced, because the wicked King should rule 
them no longer. And they asked the boy to be their kmg, but 
he said no, he must take his mother home to her father’s house. 
So the people chose for king the man who had been kind to 
his mother when first she was cast on the island in the great 
chest. 

Presently the boy and his mother and his wife set sail for his 
mother’s own country, from which she had bean driven so unkindly. 
But on the way they stayed at the court of a king, and it happened 
that he was holding games, and giving prizes to the best runners, 
boxers, and quoit -throwers. Then the boy would try his strength 
with the rest, but he threw the quoit so far that it went beyond 
what had ever been thrown before, and fell in the crowd, striking a 
man so that he died. Now this man was no other than the father 
of the boy’s mother, who had fled away from his own kingdom for 
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fear his grandson should find him and kill him after all. Thus he 
was destroyed by his own cowaidice and by chance, and thus the 
prophecy was fulfilled. But the boy and his uife and his mother 
went back to the kingdom that was theirs, and hved long and 
happily after all their troubles. 
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THE STOBY OF PBETTY GOLDILOCKS 

O NCE upon a time there was a pimcess who was the prettiest 
cieatuie m the woilil And because she was so beautiful, and 
because her haii was hke the finest gold, and waved and rippled 
nearly to the ground, she was called Pretty Goldilocks. She always 
wore a crown of floweis, and her dresses were embroidered with dia- 
monds and pearls, and everybody who saw her fell in love with her. 

Now one of her neighbours was a young king who was not mar- 
ried. He was very iich and handsome, and when he heard all that 
was said about Pretty Goldilocks, though he had never seen her, he 
fell so deeply m love with her that he could neither eat nor drmk. 
So he lesolved to send an ambassador to ask her m marriage. He 
had a splendid carriage made for his ambassador, and gave him 
more than a hundred horses and a himdied servants, and told hnn 
to be sure to brmg the Princess back with him. After he had started 
nothmg else was talked of at Court, and the Kmg felt so sure that 
the Prmcess would consent that he set his people to work at pretty 
dresses and splendid furniture, that they might be ready by the time 
she came. Meanwhile, the ambassador arrived at the Prmcess’s 
palace and dehvered his httle message, but whether she happened 
to be cross that day, or whether the comphment did not please her, 
is not known. She only answered that she was very much obhged 
to the Kmg, but she had no wish to be married. The ambassador 
set oft’ sadly on his homeward way, bringing aU the King’s presents 
hack with him, for the Prmcess was too weU brought up to accept 
the pearls and diamonds when she would not accept the King, so she 
had only kept twenty-five English pins that he might not be vexed. 

^\Tien the ambassador reached the city, where the Kmg was 
waiting impatiently, everybody was very much annoyed with him 
for not bimgmg the Princess, and the King cried like a baby, and 
nobody could console him. Now there was at the Court a young 
man, who "was more clever and handsome than anyone else. He 
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was called CharDiint^, and eveiyone loved him, exceptm^ a few 
envious people who iiere angry at his being the King’s favourite 
and knowing all the State seciets He happened one day to be with 
some people -who iveie speaking ot the ambassador’s retiun and 
saymg that his going to the Princess had not done much good, when 
Charming said rashly : 

‘ If the King had sent me to the Princess Goldilocks I am sure 
she would have come back with me.’ 

His enemies at once went to the King and said* 

‘ You wih hardly believe, sire, what Chaimmg has the audacity 
to say — that if he had been sent to the Prmcess Goldilocks she 
would certamly have come back with him. He seems to think that 
he IS so much handsomer than you that the Prmcess would have 
fallen in love with him and followed him willmgly.’ The Kmgwas 
very angry when he heard this. 

‘ Ha, ha I ’ said he ; ‘ does he laugh at my unhappmess, and 
think himself more fascmatmg than I am Go, and let him be 
shut up in my great tower to die of hunger.’ 

So the King’s guards went to fetch Charming, who had thought 
no more of his rash speech, and carried him off to prison with great 
cruelty. The poor prisoner had only a httle straw for his bed, and 
but for a little stream of water which flowed through the tower he 
would have died of thirst. 

One day when he was in despair he said to himself- 

‘ How can I have offended the Kmg ’ I am his most faithful 
subject, and have done nothing against him.’ 

The King chanced to be passing the tower and recognised the 
voice of his former favourite. He stopped to listen in spite of 
Charmmg’s enemies, who tried to persuade him to have nothing 
more to do with the traitor. But the Kmg said : 

* Be quiet, I wish to hear what he says.’ 

And then he opened the tower door and called to Charming, who 
came very sadly and kissed the Kin g’s hand, saymg : 

•"What have I dons, sire, to deserve this cruel treatment ? ’ 

‘You mocked me and my ambassador,’ said the King, ‘ and you. 
said that if I had sent you for the Prmcess Goldilocks you would 
certainly have brought her hack.’ 

* It is quite true, sire,’ rephed Charming; ‘ I should have drawn 
such a picture of you, and represented your good qualities m such a 
way, that I am certam the Princess would have found you irresist- 
able. But I cannot see what there is in that to make you angry.* 
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Tiie Kin" coulcl not see any cause for anger eitKei Tvhen the 
matter presented to him in this light, ani he began to fiown 
very heicely at the couitieis who had so misi'epiesented his 
tavuiii’Je. 

So lie took Charming hack to the palace with him, and after 
seemg that he had a very good supper he said to him : 

‘ You know that I love Pretty G-oldilocks as much as ever, her 
refusal has not made any diheience to me ; but I don’t know how 
to make her change hei mmd : I really should hke to send you, lo 
see if you can persuade her to marry me ’ 

Chaiming rephed that he was perfectly willing to go, and would 
set out the \ eiy next day. 



* But you must wait till I can get a grand escort for you,’ said 
the King, But Charming said that he only wanted a good horse to 
nde, and the King, who was delighted at his bemg ready to start so 
promptly, gave him letters to the Princess, and bade hiTn good speed. 
It was on a Monday mommg that he set out all alone upon his 
errand, thinking of nothmg but how he could persuade the Princess 
Goldilocks to marry the King. He had a writmg-book in his pocket, 
and whenever any happy thought stiuck him he dismounted from 
ins horse and sat down under the trees to put it into the harangue 
which he was preparing for the Prmcess, before he forgot it. 

One day when he had started at the very earliest dawn, and was 
ndmg over a great meadow, he suddenly had a capital idea, and 
sprmgmg from his horse, he sat down under a willow tree which 
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grew by a little nver. Wlien he had wiitten it down he look 
mg round him, pleased to find himself m such a pietty place, when 
all at once he saw a great golden carp lying gasping and exhausted 
upon the glass In leaping after little flies she had thrown herself 
high upon the bank, where she had lam till she was nearly dead. 
Charmmg had pity upon her, and, though he couldn’t help thinkmg 
that she would have been very nice for dinner, he picked her up 
gently and put her back into the water. As soon as Dame Carp 
felt the refreshing coolness of the water she sank down joyfully to 
the bottom of the river, then, swimmmg up to the bank quite boldly, 
she said. 

‘ I thank you, Charming, for the kindness you have done me. 
You have saved my life, one day I will repay you.’ So saymg, 
she sank down into the water again, leavmg Charmmg greatly 
astonished at her pohteness 

Another day, as he journeyed on, he saw a raven in great dis- 
tress. The poor bird was closely pursued by an eagle, which would 
soon have eaten it up, had not Charming quickly fitted an arrow to 
his bow and shot the eagle dead. The raven perched upon a tree 
very joyfully. 

‘ Charmmg,’ said he, ‘ it was very generous of you to rescue a 
poor raven ; I am not ungrateful, some day I will repay you.’ 

Charming thought it was very nice of the raven to say so, and 
went on his way. 

Before the sun rose he found himself in a thick wood where it 
was too dark for him to see his path, and here he heard an owl 
crymg as if it were m despair. 

‘ Hark ! ’ said he, ‘ that must be an owl in great trouble, I 
am sure it has got into a snare ; ’ and he began to hunt about, and 
presently found a greai net which some bird-catchers had spread 
the night before. 

‘ What a pity ifc is that men do nothmg but torment and persecute 
poor creatures which never do them any harm ! ’ said he, and he took 
out his knife and cut the cords of the net, and the owl flitted away 
mto the darkness, but then turmng, with one flicker of her wmgs,- 
she came back to Chamung and said : 

‘ It does not need many words to tell you how great a service 
you have done me. I was caught , in a few mmutes the fowlers 
would have been here — without your help I should have been killed- 
I am grateful, and one day I will repay you.’ 

These three adventures were the only ones of any consequence 
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that befell Charming upon his journey, ani he made all the haste 
he coulil to zeach the palace of the Princess Goldilocks. 

\Vhen he arrived he thought everything he saw delightful and 
magnificent. Diamonds were as plentiful as pebbles, and the gold 
and silvei, the beautiful di esses, the sweetmeats and pietty thmgs 
that were everywhere q^uite amazed him ; he thought to himself ‘ If 
the Prmcess consents to leave all this, and come with me to marry 
the King, he may think himself lucky > ’ 

Then he dressed himself carefully m rich brocade, with scarlet 
and white plumes, and threw a splendid embroidered scarf o\er his 
shoulder, and, lookmg as gay and as giaceful as possible, he presented 
himself at the door of the palace, carry mg m his arm a tmy pretty 
dog which he had bought on the way. The guaids saluted him 
respectfully, and a messenger was sent to the Pimcess to announce 
the arrival of Charming as ambassador of her neighbour the 
King. 

' Charming,’ said the Princess, ‘ the name promises w ell ; I have 
no doubt that he is good-looking and fascinates eveiybody.’ 

' Indeed he does, madam,’ said all her maids of honour in one 
breath. ‘ We saw him horn the TVindow of the gaiiet where we w’ere 
spinnmg flax, and we could do nothing but look at hmi as long as 
he was m sight.’ 

‘ Well to be sure * ’ said the Princess, ‘that’s how you amuse 
yourselves, is it ? Looking at strangers out of the wmdow! Be 
quick and give me my blue satin embroidered dress, and comb out 
my golden hair. Let somebody make me fresh garlands of 
floweis, and give me my high-heeled shoes and my fan, and teU 
them to sweep my gieat haU and my throne, for I want everyone to 
say I am really “ Pietty Goldilocks.” ’ 

You can imagine how all her maids scurried this way and that 
to make the Princess ready, and how m their haste they knocked 
then heads together and hinderei each Other, till she thought they 
would never have done. How'ever, at last they led her mto the 
gallery of mirrois that she might assure heiself that nothmg was 
lacking in her appearance, and then she mounted her throne of 
gold, ebony, and ivory, while her ladies took their guitars and began 
to bing softly. Then Charming was led in, and was so struck with 
astonishment and admiration that at first not a word could he say. 
But presently he took courage and delivered his harangue, bravely 
ending by begging the Princess to spare him the disappointment of 
going back without her. 
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‘ Sir Charmm£T,’ answered she, ‘ all the reasons yon have given 
me are very good ones, and I assure j^ou that I should have more 
pleasure in obliging you than anyone else, hut you must know that 
a month ago as I was walking by the river with my ladies I took 
off my glo\ e, and as I did so a rmg that I was wearing shpped off 
my finger and rolled into the water. As I valued it more than my 
kingdom, you may imagine how vexed I vas at losmg it, and I 
vowed never to listen to any proposal of marriage unless the am- 
bassador first brought me back my ring. So now you know what 
IS expected of you, for if you talked for fifteen days and fifteen 
nights you could not make me change my mmd ’ 



Charming -was very much surprised by this answer, hut ho 
bowed low to the Princess, and begged her to accept the em- 
broidered scarf and the tiny dog he had brought with him. But 
she answered that she did not want any presents, and that he was 
to remember what she had just told him. "When he got hack to 
ms lodging he went to bed without eatmg any supper, and his 
little dog, who was called Frisk, couldn’t eat any either, but came 
and lay down close to him. All night long Chamung sighed and 
lamented. 

How am I to find a ring that fell into the river a month 
ago ’ said tie. • It is useless to try ; the Princess must have told 
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me to do it on purpose, knowing it was impossible.’ And then he 
sighed agam. 

Frisk heard him and said : 

‘ My dear master, don’t despair ; the luck may change, you are 
too good not to be happy. Let us go down to the river as soon as 
it is hght.' 

But Charmmg only gave him two httle pats and said nothing, 
and very soon he fell asleep. 

At the first glimmer of dawn Fnsk began to jump about, and 
when he had waked Charming they went out together, first mto 
the garden, and then down to the river’s brink, where they wan- 
dered up and down. Charmmg was thinkmg sadly of havmg to 
go back unsuccessful when he heard someone callmg : * Charmmg, 
Charming!’ He looked all about him and thought he must be 
dreaming, as he could not see anybody. Then he walked on and 
the voice called agam : ‘ Charming, Chamung ! ’ 

‘ Who calls me ? ’ said he. Frisk, who was very small and 
could look closely into the water, cried out: ‘I see a golden carp* 
commg.’ And sure enough there was the great carp, who said to 
Charmmg : 

‘ You saved my hfe in the meadow by the willow tree, and I 
promised that I would repay you. Take this, it is Prmcess Goldi- 
lock’s rmg.’ Charmmg took the rmg out of Dame Carp’s mouth, 
thanking her a thousand times, and he and tmy Frisk went straight 
to the palace, where someone told the Princess that he was askmg 
to see her. 

‘ Ah 1 poor fellow,’ said she, ‘ he must have come to say good- 
bye, findmg it impossible to do as I asked.’ 

So m came Charmmg, who presented her with the rmg and 
said : 

‘ Madam, I have done your biddmg. Will it please you to 
marry my master ? ’ WTien the Prmcess saw her ring brought 
back to her unhurt she was so astonished that she thought she 
must be dreammg. 

‘Truly, Charming,’ said she, ‘you must be the favourite of some 
fairy, or you could never have found it.’ 

‘ Madam,’ answered he. ‘ I was helped by nothing but my desire* 
to obey your wishes.’ 

‘ SmoB you are so kind,’ said she, ‘ perhaps you will do me 
another service, for till it is done I will never be married. There 
is a prmcB not far from here whose name is Galifron, who once* 
B 


p 
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wanted to marry me, but when I refused he uttered the most 
terrible threats agamat me, and vowed that he would lay waste my 
CDimtry. But what could I do ? I could not marry a fnghtful 
giant as tall as a tower, who eats up people as a monhey eats 
chestnuts, and who talks so loud that anybody who has to hsten to 
him becomes quite deaf. Nevertheless, he does not cease to per- 
secute me and to kiU my subjects. So before I can hsten to your 
proposal you must kiU him and brmg me his head.’ 

Charming was rather dismayed at this command, but he an- 
swered • 

^ Very well, Princess, I wih fight this Gralifron; I beheve that 
he will kill me, but at any rate I shah die in your defence.’ 

Then the Princess was frightened and said everythmg she could 
think of to prevent Charming firom fightmg the giant, but it was of 
no use, and he went out to arm himself suitably, and then, takmg 
little Prisk with him, he mounted his horse and set out for Gahfron’s 
country. Everyone he met told him what a terrible giant Galifron 
w’as, and that nobody dared go near him; and the more he heard 
the more frightened he grew. Frisk tried to encourage him by 
saying 

‘ While you aie fightmg the giant, dear master, I will go and 
bite his heels, and when he stoops dowm to look at me you can kill 
him.’ 

Charming praised his little dog’s plan, but knew that his help 
would not do much good. 

At last he drew near the giant’s castle, and saw to his horror 
that every path that led to it was strewn with bones. Before long he 
saw Gahfiron commg. His head was higher than the tallest trees, 
and he sang in a terrible voice ; 

‘ Bring out your httle boys and girls, 

Pray do not stay to do their curls, 

For I shall eat so very many, 

I shall not know if they have any,' 

Thereupon Charmmg sang out as loud as he could to the same 
iune : 

* Come out and meet the valiant Charming, 

Who finds you not at all alarmmg ; 

Although he is not very tall, 

He’s big enough to make you fall.' 
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The rhymes were not very correct, but you see he had made 
them up so quickly that it is a miracle that they were not worse ; 
especially as he was horribly frightened all the time When 
Galifron heard these words he looked all about him, and saw 
Charmmg standing, sword m hand ; this put the giant into a ter. 
iible rage, and he aimed a blow at Charming with his huge iron club, 
which would certamly have killed him if it had reached him, but at 
that instant a raven perched upon the giant’s head, and, pecking 
with its strong beak and beatmg with its great wmgs, so confused 
and bhnded him that all his blows fell harmlessly upon the air, and 
Charming, rushmg m, gave him several strokes with his sharp sword 
so that he fell to the ground. Whereupon Charming cut off his head 
before he knew anything about it, and the raven ftom a tree close 
by croaked out . 

‘You see I have not forgotten the good turn you did me m 
kilhng the eagle. To-day I think I have fulfilled my promise 
of repaymg you.’ 

‘ Indeed, I owe you more gratitude than you ever owed me,’ 
rephed Charmmg. 

And then he mounted his horse and rode off with Gahfron’s head. 

When he reached the city the people ran after him in crowds, 
crying : 

‘ Behold the brave Charmmg, who has killed the giant ! ’ And 
their shouts reached the Princess’s ear, but she dared not ask what 
was happening, for fear she should hear that Charming had been 
killed. But very soon he arrived at the palace with the giant’s head, 
of which she was still terrified, though it could no longer do her 
any harm, 

‘Princess,’ said Charming, ‘I have killed your enemy, I hope 
you will now consent to marry the Kmg my master.’ 

‘Oh dear I no,’ said the Prmcess, ‘not until you have brought 
me some water from the Gloomy Cavern. 

‘ Not far from here there is a deep cave, the entrance to which 
IS guarded by two dragons with fiery eyes, who will not allow any- 
one to pass them. When you get into the cavern you will find an 
immense hole, which you must go down, and it is full of toads and 
snakes; at the bottom of this hole there is another little cave, in 
which rises the Fountam of Health and Beauty. It is some of this 
water that I really must have : everythmg it touches becomes won- 
derful. The beautiful things will always remam beautiful, and the 
ugly thmgs become lovely. If one is young one never grows old, 

p2 
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and if one is old one becomes young. You see, Charming, 1 could 
not leave my kmgdom without taking some of it with me.’ 

‘ Prmcess,’ said he, ‘ you at least can never need this water, but 
I am an unhappy ambassador, whose death you desire. Where you 
send me I will go, though I know I shall never return.’ 

And, as the Prmcess Goldilocks showed no sign of relenting, he 
started with his little dog for the Gloomy Cavern. Everyone he 
met on the way said : 

‘ What a pity that a handsome young man should throw away 
his life so carelessly I He is going to the cavern alone, though if he 
had a hundred men with him he could not succeed. Why does the 
Princess ask impossibihties ? ’ 

Charming said nothmg, but he was very sad. When he was 
near the top of a hiU he dismounted to let his horse graze, while 
Fnsk amused himself by chasing flies. Charming knew he could 
not be far from the Gloomy Cavern, and on lookmg about Tmin he 
saw a black hideous rock from which came a thick smoke, followed 
in a moment by one of the dragons with fire blazmg from his mouth 
and eyes. His body was yellow and green, and his claws scarlet, 
and his tail was so long that it lay in a hundred coils. Frisk was 
so terrified at the sight of it that he did not know where to hide. 
Charming, quite determined to get the water or die, now drew his 
sword, and, takmg the crystal flask which Pretty Goldilocks had 
given him to fill, said to Frisk . 

‘ I feel sure that I shall never come back from this expedition ; 
when I am dead, go to the Prmcess and tell her that her errand has 
cost me my life. Then find the King my master, and relate all my 
adventures to him.’ 

As he spoke he heard a voice callmg : ‘ Charming, Charming I ’ 

' Who calls me ? ’ said he ; then he saw an owl sittmg m a hollow 
tree, who said to him : 

* You saved my life when I was caught m the net, now I can 
repay you. Trust me with the flask, for I know all the ways of the 
Gloomy Cavern, and can fill it from the Fountain of Beauty.’ 
Charming was only too glad to give her the flask, and she flitted 
mto the cavern quite unnoticed by the dragon, and after some 
time returned with the flask, filled to the very bnm with sparkhng 
water. Charmmg thanked her with all his heart, and joyftilly 
hastened back to the town. 

He went straight to the palace and gave the flask to the 
Princess, who had no farther objection to make. So she thanked 
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Charming, and ordered that preparationa should be made for her de- 
j^arture, and they Boon set out together. The Pnncess found Chaini- 
ing such an agreeable compamon that she aometimes said to him l 



* "Why didn’t we stay where we were ? I could have made you 
Mng, and we should have been so happy ! ’ 

But Charming only answered ; 

‘ I could not have done anything that would have vexed my 
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master so much, even for a kingdom, or to please you, though I 
think you are as beautiful as the sun.’ 

At last they reached the King’s great city, and he came out to 
meet the Princess, brmgmg magnificent presents, and the marriage 
was celebrated with great rejoicings. But Groldilocks was so fond 
of Charming that she could not be happy unless he was near her, 
and she was always smgmg his praises. 

‘ If it hadn’t been for Charmmg,’ she said to the Kmg, ‘ I should 
never have come here ; you ought to be very much obhged to him, 
for he did the most impossible things and got me water from the 
Fount am of Beauty, so I can never grow old, and shall get prettier 
every year.’ 

Then Charming’s enemies said to the King : 

* It IS a wonder that you are not jealous, the Queen thinks there 
is nobody in the world like Charming. As if anybody you had 
sent could not have done just as much 1 ’ 

‘ It is qmte true, now I come to think of it,’ said the King. ‘ Let 
him be chamed hand and foot, and thrown mto the tower,’ 

So they took Charmmg, and as a reward for having served the 
King so faithfully he was shut up m the tower, where he only saw 
the gaoler, who brought him a piece of black bread and a pitcher of 
water eveiy day. 

However, httle Fnsk came to console him , and told him all the 
news. 

When Pietty Goldilocks heard what had happened she threw 
herself at the King’s feet and begged him to set Charmmg free, but 
the more she cried the more angry he was, and at last she saw that 
it was useless to say any more ; but it made her very sad. Then 
the King took it in his head that perhaps he was not handsome 
enough to please the Princess Goldilocks, and he thought he would 
bathe his face with the water from the Fountam of Beauty, which 
was in the flask on a shelf m the Princess’s room, where she had 
placed it that she might see it often. Now it happened that one of 
the Princess’s ladies m chasing a spider had knocked the flask off 
the shelf and broken it, and every drop of the water had been spilt. 
Not knowing what to do, she had hastily swept away the pieces of 
crystal, and then remembered that m the King’s room she had seen 
a flask of exactly the same shape, also filled with sparkhng water. 
So, without saying a word, she fetched it and stood it upon the 
Qneen’s shelf. 

Now the water in this flasK was what was used m the kingdom 
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for getting iid of troublesome people. Instead of ha\'iil^^h.eir 
heads cut off in the usual wa 3 ^ then- faces were bathed 
water, and they instantly fell asleep and never woke up any moie. 
So, when the King, thmkmg to improve his beauty, took the flask 
and sprinkled the water upon his face, he fell asleep, and ni^body 
could wake him 

Little Fnsk was the first to hear the news, and he ran lo tell 
Chaimmg, who sent Vn-m to beg the Piincess not to foiget the poor 
prisoner. All the palace was m confusion on account of the King’s 
death, but tmy Frisk made his way through the crowd to the 
Prmeess’s side, and said: 

‘ Madam, do not forget poor Chaimmg ' ’ 



Then she remembered all he had done for her, and without 
saymg a woid to anyone went straight to the tower, and with her 
own hands took off Charming’s chains. Then, puttmg a golden 
crown upon his head, and the royal mantle upon has shoulders, she 
said : 

‘ Come, faithful Charming, 1 make you king, and will take yon 
for my husband.’ 

Charmmg, once more free and happy, fell at her feet and 
thanked her for her gracious words. 

Everybody was delighted that he should he king, and the 
wedding, which took place at once, was the prettiest that can be 
imagined, and Prmce Charming and Princess Goldilocks hved 
happily ever after,^ 


^ Madame d’Anluoy. 
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THE HISTOBY OF WHITTINGTON 

D ick Whittington was a veryhttle boy when his father and 
mother died , so little mdeed, that he never knew them, nor 
the place where he was born. He strollei about the country as 
ragged as a colt, till he met with a waggoner who was going to 
London, and who gave him leave to walk aU the way by the side 
-of hiB waggon without paying anything for hia passage. T^s pleas e d 
little Whittmgton very much, as he wanted to see London sadly, 
for he had heard that the streets were paved with gold, and he was 
willmg to get a bushel of it , but how great was his disappomtment, 
poor boy • when he saw the streets covered with dirt mstead of 
gold, and found himself in a strange place, without a friend, without 
food, and without money. 

Though the waggoner was so charitable as to let him walk up 
by the side of the waggon for nothmg, he took care not to know him 
when he came to town, and the poor boy was, in a httle time, so 
cold and so hungry that he wished himself m a good kitchen and by 
a warm fire in the country. 

In this distress he asked chanty of several people, and one of 
them bid him ‘ Go to work for an idle rogue.’ ‘ That I will,’ says 
'Whittington, ‘ with all my heart ; I will work for you if you will 
let me.’ 

The man, who thought this savoured of wit and impertinence 
^though the poor lad intended only to show his readmess to work), 
gave him a blow with a stick which broke his head so that the 
blood ran down. In this situation, and famtmg for want of food, 
he laid himself down at the door of one Mr. Fitzwarren, a merchant, 
where the cook saw him, and, being an ill-natured hussey, ordered 
him to go about his busmess or she would scald him. At this time 
Mr. Fitzwarren came from the Exchange, and began also to scold 
at the poor boy, biddmg him to go to work. 

Whittmgton answered that he should be glad to work if any- 
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body would employ him, and that he should be able if he could 
get some victuals to eat, for he had had nothing for three days, 
and he was a poor country boy, and knew nobody, and nobody 
would employ him. 



He then endeavoured to get up, but he was so very weak that 
he fell down again, which excited so much compassion in the mer- 
chant that he ordered the servants to take him in and give hirn 
some meat and drink, and let him help the cook to do any dirty 
work that she had to set him about. People are too apt to reproach 
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those -who beg with being idle, but give themselves no concern to 
put them in the way of gettmg business to do, or considering 
whether they are able to do it, which is not charity. 

Eut we letmn to Whittington, who w'ould have lived happy in 
this worthy family had he not been bumped about by the cross 
cook, who must be alw’ays loastmg or bastmg, and when the spit 
was idle employed her hands upon poor ^Vhittington I At last Miss 
Alice, his master’s daughter, w^as infoimed of it, and then she took 
compassion on the pool boy, and made the seivants treat him kindly. 

Besides the crossness of the cook, AVhittmgton had another 
dihicult3^ to get over before he could be happy. He had, by order 
of his mastei, a flock-bed placed for him m a garret, where there 
was a number of rats and mice that often ran over the poor boy’s 
nose and distiubed him m his sleep. After some time, however, 
a gentleman who came to his master’s house gave Whittmgton 
a penny for brushmg his shoes. This he put mto his pocket, 
bemg determined to lay it out to the best advantage ; and the next 
day, seeing a woman m the street with a cat under her arm, he ran 
up to know the price of it. The woman (as the cat was a good 
mouser) asked a deal of money for it, but on Whittmgton’s tellmg 
her he had but a penny in the world, and that he wanted a cat 
sadly, she let him have it. 

This cat Whittington concealed in the garret, for fear she should 
be beat about by his mortal enemy the cook, and here she soon 
killed or frightened away the rats and mice, so that the poor hoy 
could now sleep as sound as a top. 

Soon after this the merchant, who had a ship ready to sail, 
called for his servants, as his custom was, m order that each of 
them might venture something to try their luck; and whatever 
they sent was to pay neither freight nor custom, for he thought 
justly that God Almighty would bless him the more for his readiness 
to let the poor partake of his fortune. 

All the servants appeared but poor "Whittington, who, having 
neither money nor goods, could not think of sending anything to 
try his luck , but his good friend Miss Alice, thinking his poverty 
kept him away, ordered hiin to be called. 

She then offered to lay down somethmg for him, but the mer- 
chant told his daughter that would not do, it must be something 
of his own. Upon which poor "Whittington said he had nothmg but 
a eat which he bought for a penny that was given him. ‘ Fetch thy 
cat^ boy,’ said the merchant, ‘ and send her.’ Whittington brought 
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poor puss and delivered her to the captain, with tears in his eyes 
for he said he should now be disturbed by the rats and mice as 
much as ever. All the company laughed at the adventuie but Miss 
Ahce, who pitied the poor boy, and gave him somethmg to buy 
another cat. 

While puss was beating the billows at sea, poor Whittmgton 
was severely beaten at home by his tyrannical mistress the cook, 
who used him so cruelly, and made such game of him for sending 
his eat to sea. that at last the poor boy determined to run away 
from his place, and, havmg packed up the few thmgs he had, he 
set out very early in the morning on All-Hallows day. He 
travelled as far as Holloway, and there sat down on a stone to 
consider what course he should take ; but while he was thus 
ruminating, Bow bells, of which there were only six, began to 
rmg ; and he thought their sounds addressed him m this manner ; 

‘ Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Major of London.’ 

‘Lord Mayor of London ! ’ said he to himself; ‘ what would not 
one endure to be Lord Mayor of London, and nde m such a fine 
coach 9 Well, I’ll go back agam, and bear all the pummellmg and 
ill-usage of Cicely rather than miss the opportumty of being Lord 
Mayor ! ’ So home he went, and happily got into the house and 
about his business before Mrs. Cicely made her appearance. 

We must now follow Miss Puss to the coast of Africa. How 
perilous are voyages at sea, how uncertam the wmds and the 
waves, and how many accidents attend a naval hfe ! 

The ship which had the cat on board was long beaten at sea, 
and at last, by contrary winds, driven on a part of the coast of 
Barbary which was inhabited by Moors unknown to the Enghsh. 
These people received our countrymen with civility, and therefore 
the captam, m order to trade with them, showed them the patterns 
of the goods he had on board, and sent some of them to the King of 
the country, who was so well pleased that he sent for the captam 
and the factor to his palace, which was about a mile from the sea. 
Here they were placed, accordmg to the custom of the country, 
on nch carpets, flowered with gold and silver ; and the King and 
Queen being seated at the upper end of the room, dinner was 
brought m, which consisted of many dishes ; but no sooner were 
the dishes put down but an amazing number of rats and mice 
came &om all quarters, and devoured aU the meat in an instant. 
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The factor, m surprise, turned round to the nobles and asked it 
these vermin were not offensive. ‘ Oh • yes,’ said they, ‘ very- 
offensive , and the Kmg would give half his tieasure to be freed of 
them, for they not only destroy his dinner, as you see, but they 
assault him in his chamber, and even in bed, so that he is obhged 
to be watched while he is sleepmg, for fear of them.’ 

The factor jumped for joy; he remembered poor Wliittington 
and his cat, and told the Kmg he had a creature on board the ship 
that would despatch all these vermin immediately. The Kmg’s 
heart heaved so high at the joy which this news gave him that his 
turban dropped off his head. ‘ Bring this creature to me,’ said he ; 

‘ vermm are dreadful m a court, and if she will perform what you 
say I will load your ship with gold and jewels in exchange for her.’ 
The factor, who knew his husmess, took this opportunity to set 
forth the merits of Mias Puss. He told his Majesty that it 
would he mconvement to part with her, as, when she was gone, the 
rats and mice might destroy the goods m the ship — hut to obbg© 
his Majesty he would fetch her. ‘ Eun, run,’ said the Queen ; ‘ I 
am impatient to see the dear creature.’ 

Away flew the factor, while another dmner was providmg, and 
returned with the cat just as the rats and mice were devouring that 
also. He immediately put down Miss Puss, who killed a great 
number of them. 

The King rejoiced greatly to see his old enemies destroyed by 
so small a creature, and the Queen was highly pleased, and desired 
the cat might be brought near that she might look at her. Upon 
which the factor called ‘ Pussy, pussy, pussy ! ’ and she came to 
him. He then presented her to the Queen, who started hack, and 
was afraid to touch a creature who had made such a havoc among 
the rats and mice ; however, when the factor stroked the cat and 
called * Pussy, pussy 1 ’ the Queen also touched her and cried ‘ Putty, 
putty ! ’ for she had not learned English 

He then put her down on the Queen’s lap, where she, pumng, 
played with her Majesty’s hand, and then SEing herself to sleep. 

The Kmg havmg seen the exploits of Miss Puss, and being 
informed that her kittens would stock the whole country, bar- 
gained with the captain and factor for the whole ship’s cargo, 
and then gave them ten times as much for the cat as aU the rest 
amounted to. On which, taking leave of their Majesties and other 
great personages at court, they sailed with a fair wind for England, 
whither we must now attend them. 
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TJie mom had scarcely dawned when Mr. Fitzwairen arose to 
count over the cash and settle the busmess for that day He had 
just entered the counting-house, and seated himself at the desk, 
when somebody came, tap, tap, at the door. ‘ WTio’s there ? ’ said 
Mr. Fitzwarren. ' A friend,’ aaiswered the other. ‘ What fnend 
can come at this imseasonable time ? ’ ‘A real friend is never 
unseasonable,’ answered the other, ‘I come to brmg you good 
news of your ship Unicom.' The merchant bustled up m such 
a huiry that he forgot his gout , mstantly opened the door, and 



who should he seen waiting but the captain and factor, with a 
cabmet of jewels, and a bill of ladmg, for which the merchant 
lifted up his eyes and thanked heaven for sendmg such a 
prosperous voyage. Then they told him the adventures of the 
cat, and showed him the cabinet of j ewels which they had brought 
for Mr. Whittmgton. Upon which he cned out with great earnest- 
ness, but not in the most poetical manner : 

‘ Go, send him in, and tell him of his fame. 

And call him Mr, Whittmgton by name,’ 
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It IS not our busmsss to animadvert upon these lines ; we are 
not critics, but historians. It is suthcient for us that they aie the 
words of Mr. Fitz warren ; and though it is beside our purpose, and 
perhaps not in our power to prove him a good poet, we shall soon 
convince the reader that he was a good man, which was a much 
better charactei ; foi when some who were present told him that 
chis treasure was too much for such a poor boy as "Whittmgton, he 
said; ‘ God forbid that I should deprive him of a penny, it is his 
own, and he shall have it to a faithmg.’ He then oideied Mr. 
■Whittmgton m, who was at this tune cleaning the kitchen and 
would have excused himseK from gomg mto the countmg-house, 
saymg the room was swept and his shoes were dirty and full of 
hob -nails. The merchant, however, made him come m, and 
ordered a chair to be set for him. Upon which, thmking they 
mtended to make sport of hun, as had been too often the case m the 
kitchen, he besought hia master not to mock a poor simple fellow, 
who intended them no harm, but let him go about his busmess. 
The merchant, taking him by the hand, said : ‘ Indeed, Mr. Whit- 
tmgton, I am in earnest with you, and sent for you to congratulate 
you on your great success. Tour cat has procured you more money 
than I am worth m the world, and may you long enjoy it and be 
happy 1 ’ 

At length, bemg shown the treasure, and convinced by them 
that aU of it belonged to him, he feU upon his knees and thanked 
the Almi ghty for his providential care of such a poor and miserable 
creature. He then laid all the treasure at his master’s feet, who 
refused to take any part of it, but told him he heartily rejoiced at 
his prospeiitv, and hoped the wealth he had acq[UiifBd would be a 
comfort to him, and would make him happy. He then applied to 
his mistress, and to his good friend Miss Alice, who refused to take 
any part of the money, but told him she heartily rejoiced at his 
good success, and wished him all imagmable fehcity. He then 
gratified the captam, factor, and the ship’s crew for the care they 
had taken of his cargo. He likewise distributed presents to aU the 
servants m the house, not foigettmg even his old enemy the cook, 
though she httle deserved it. 

After this Mr. Fitz warren advised Mr. "Whittogton to send for 
the necessary people and dress himself like a gentleman, and made 
hun the offer of his house to hve in till he could provide himself 
with a better. 

Now it came to pass when Mr. Whittington s face was washed. 
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his hair curled, and he diessed m a rich suit of clothes, that 
he turned out a genteel young fellow ; and, as wealth contributes 
much to give a man confidence, he in a httle time dropped that 
sheepish behaviour which was prmeipally occasioned by a depres- 
sion of spmts, and soon grew a sprightly and good companion, 
msomuch that Miss Ahce, who had formerly pitied him, now fell m 
love with him. 

When her father perceived they had this good likmg for each 
othei he proposed a match between them, to which both parties 
cheerfully consented, and the Lord Mayor, Court of Aldermen, 
Shentts, the Company of Stationers, the Boyal Academy of Arts, 
and a number of emment merchants attended the ceremony, and 
weie elegantly treated at an enteitamment made for that purpose. 

History further relates that they hved very happy, had several 
children, and died at a good old age. Mr. Whittmgton seived 
Sheiiff of London and was three tunes Lord Mayor. In the last 
yeai of his mayoralty he entertamed King Henry V. and his 
Queen, after his conquest of France, upon which occasion the 
lung, m consideration of Whittmgton’ s merit, said. ‘Never had 
prince such a subject;’ which being told to Whittmgton at the 
table, he rephed. ‘ Never had subject such a king.’ His Majesty, 
out of lespect to his good character, confeiied the honour of knight- 
hood on him soon aftei. 

Sir Eichard many yeais before his death constantly fed a gieat 
number of poor citizens, built a church and a college to it, with a 
yearly allowance for poor scholars, and near it erected a hospital. 

He also built Newgate for ciimmals, and gave liberally to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and other public chanties. 
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O NCE upon a time — in the days when the fairies lived — there 
was a kmg who had three daughters, who were all young, and 
clever, and beautiful; but the youngest of the three, who was 
called Miranda, was the prettiest and the most beloved. 

The Emg, her father, gave her more dresses and jewels m a 
month than he gave the others in a year ; but she was so generous 
that she shared everything with her sisters, and they were all as 
happy and as fond of one another as they could be. 

Now, the King had some quarrelsome neighbours, who, tired of 
leaving him in peace, began to make war upon him so fiercely that 
he feared he would be altogether beaten if he did not make an 
effort to defend himself. So he collected a great army and set off 
to fight them, leavmg the Piinoesses with their governess m a 
castle where news of the war was brought every day — sometimes 
that the Kmg had taken a town, or won a battle, and, at last, that 
he had altogether overcome his enemies and chased them out of 
his kmgdom, and was coming back to the castle as quickly as pos- 
sible, to see his dear httle Miranda whom he loved so much. 

The three Prmcesses put on dresses of satin, which they had 
had made on purpose for this great occasion, one green, one blue, 
and the third white ; their jewels were the same colours. The eldest 
wore emeralds, the second turquoises, and the youngest diamonds, 
and thus adorned they went to meet the King, smging verses which 
they had composed about his victories. 

TOien he saw them all so beautiful and so gay he embraced 
them tenderly, but gave Miranda more kisses than either of the 
others. 

Presently a splendid banquet was served, and the King and hia 
daughters sat down to it, and as he always thought that there waB 
some special meaning m everything, he said to the eldest: 

‘ Tell me why you have chosen a green dress ’ 
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■ Sire,’ she answered, ‘ havmg heard of your victories I thought 
that green would signify my joy and the hope of your speedy 
return.’ 

‘ That is a very good answer,’ said the King ; ‘ and you, my 
daughter,’ he continued, ‘ why did you take a blue dress ? ’ 

‘ Sire,’ said the Princess, ‘ to show that we constantly hoped 
for your success, and that the sight of you is as welcome to me as 
the sky with its most beautiful stars.’ 

‘Why,’ said the King, ‘your wise answers astomsh me; and 
you, Miranda. What made you dress yourself aU m white ? ’ 

‘ Because, sire,’ she answered, ‘ white smts me better than any- 
thing else.’ 



‘ What ! ' said the King angrily, ‘ was that all you thought oh 
vain child ? ’ 

‘I thought you would be pleased with me,’ said the Prmcess; 

‘ that was all.’ 

The Kmg, who loved her, was satisfied with this, and even 
pretended to be pleased that she had not told him all her reasons at 
first. 

‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ as I have supped well, and it is not time 
yet to go to bed, teU me what you dreamed last night.’ 

The eldest said she had dreamed that he brought her a dress^ 
and the precious stones and gold embroidery on it were brighter 
than the sun. 

B 
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The dream of the second was that the King had brought her a 
spinning wheel and a distaff, that she might spm him some shuts. 

But the youngest said : ‘I dreamed that my second sister was to 
be married, and on her weddmg-dav, you, father, held a golden 
ewei and said : ‘ ‘ Come, Miranda, and I will hold the water that you 
may dip your hands m it.” ’ 

The King was very angry indeed when he heard this dream, 
and howmed horribly, indeed, he made such an ugly face that 
everyone knew how angry he was, and he got up and went off to 
bed in a great hurry; but he could not foiget his daughter’s dream, 
* Does the proud girl wash to make me her slave ? ’ he said to him- 
self ‘ I am not surprised at her choosing to dress herself in white 
satm without a thought of me. She does not think me worthy of 
her consideration! But I will soon put an end to her preten- 
sions ' ’ 

He rose m a fury, and although it was not yet dayhght, he sent 
for the Captain of his Bodyguard, and said to him : 

•You have heard the Princess Miranda’s dreamt I consider 
that it means strange things agamst me, therefore I order you to 
take her away mto the forest and kill her, and, that I may be sure 
it IS done, you must bring me her heart and her tongue. If you 
attempt to deceive me you shall be put to death i ’ 

The Captain of the Guard was very much astonished when he 
heard this barbarous order, but he did not dare to contradict the 
King for fear of makmg him still more angry, or causing him to 
send someone else, so he answered that he would fetch the Princess 
and do as the King had said. When he went to her room they 
would hardly let him in, it was still so early, but he said that the 
King had sent for Miranda, and she got up qmckly and came out ; 
a httle black girl called Patypata held up her tram, and her pet 
monkey and her little dog ran after her The monkey was called 
Grabugeon, and the little dog Tintm. 

The Captam of the Guard begged Miranda to come down into 
the garden where the King was enjoymg the fresh air, and when 
they got there, he pretended to search for him, but as he was not 
to be found, he said : 

‘ No doubt his Majesty has strolled into the forest,’ and he 
opened the little door that led to it and they went through. 

By this time the daylight had begun to appear, and the Princess, 
looking at her conductor, saw that he had tears in his eyes and 
seemed too ssd to speak. 
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' What IS the matter ’ she said in the kmdest way. ‘ You seem 
very sorrowful.’ 

‘Alasl Prmcess,’ he answered, ‘who would not he ^oirnwfui 
who was oidered to do such a terrible thing as I am ? The King 
has commanded me to kill you heie, and carry your heart and 
jour tongue to him, and if I disobey I shall lose my life.’ 

The poor Prmcess was terrified, she grew very pale and began 
to cry softly. 

Lookmg up at the Captam of the Guard with her beautiful eyes, 
she said gently , 

‘ WiU you really have the heart to kdl me ? I have never done 



you any harm, and have always spoken well of you to the King. 
If I had deserved my father’s anger I would suffer without a 
murmur, but, alas • he is unjust to complam of me, when I have 
always treated him with love and respect.’ 

‘ Pear nothmg, Princess,’ said the Captain of the Guard. ‘ I would 
far rather die myself than hurt you; but even if I am killed you 
will not be safe : we must find some way of making the Kmg believe 
that you are dead.’ 

‘ AVhat can we do ? ’ said Miranda ; ‘ unless you take him my 
heart and my tongue he will never beheve you. 

Q i 
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The PnncBSS and the Captam of the G-uard were talking ao 
earnestl;) that they did not think of Patj^^pata, hut she had overheard 
all they said, and now came and thiew herseK at Miranda’s feet 

‘ Madam,’ she said, ‘ I offer yon my life ; let me be killed, I 
shall he only too happy to die for such a kmi mistress.’ 

‘Why, Patypata,’ ciied the Prmcess, kissmg her, ‘that would 
never do ; youi life is as precious to me as my own, especially after 
such a proof of your affection as you have just given me.’ 

‘ You are right, Princess,’ said Grahugeon, coming forward, ‘ to 
love such a faithful slave as Patypata ; she is of more use to you 
than I am, I ofier you my tongue and my heart most willmgly, 
especially as I wish to make a great name for myself in Gobhn 
Land.’ 

‘ No, no, my httle Grahugeon,’ replied Miranda ; ‘ I cannot hear 
the thought of taking your hfe.’ 

‘ Such a good httle dog as I am,’ cried Tmtin, ‘ could not think 
of letting either of you die for his mistiess. If anyone is to die for 
her it must be me.’ 

And then began a great dispute between Patypata, Grahugeon, 
and Tintin, and they came to high words, until at last Grahugeon, 
who was quicker than the others, ran up to the very top of the 
nearest tree, and let herself fall, head first, to the giound, and there 
she lay — qmte dead I 

The Prmcess was very sorry, hut as Grahugeon was really dead, 
she allowed the Captam of the Guard to take her tongue; but, alas! 
it was such a httle one — not bigger than the Princess’s thumb, that 
they decided sorrowfully that it w'as no use at aU . the Kin g would 
not have been taken m by it for a moment ^ 

‘ Alas ! my little monkey,’ cued the Prmcess, ‘I have lost you, 
and yet I am no better off than I was before.’ 

‘ The honour of saving your life is to be mine,’ interrupted 
Patypata, and, before they could prevent her, she had picked up a 
knife and cut her head off m an mstant. 

But when the Captain of the Guard would have taken her 
tongue it turned out to be qmte black, so that would not have 
deceived fche Kin g either. 

‘ Am I not unlucky ? ’ cried the poor Princess , ‘ I lose everything 
I love, and am none the better for it.’ 

‘ If you had accepted my offer,’ said Tintin, ‘ you would only 
have had me to regret, and I should have had all your gratitude.' 

Miranda kissed h-er httle dog, crying so bitterly, that at last she 
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coiiJd bear it no longer, and turned away into the forest. "When she 
looked back the Captain of the Guard was gone, and she was alone, 
except for Patypata, Grahugeon, and Tintin, who lay upon the 
ground. She could not leave the place until she had buried them 
in a pretty little mossy grave at the foot ol a tree, and she wrote 
their names upon the baik of the tree, and how they had all iied 
to save her life. And then she began to thmk where she could go 
for safety — for this forest was so close to her father’s castle that she 
might be seen and recognised by the fiist passer-by, and, beside 
that, it was full of lions and wolves, who would have snapped up a 
prmcess just as soon as a stia}’ chicken. So she began to walk as 
fast as she could, but the forest was so large and the sun was so 
hot that she nearly died of heat and tenor and fatigue ; look which 
way she would there seemed to be no end to the forest, and she 
was so frightened that she fancied every mmute that she heard the 
King running after her to kill her. You may imagme how miser- 
able she was, and how she cried as she went on, not knowmg 
v/hich path to follow, and wnth the thorny hushes scratching her 
dreadfully and tearing her pretty frock to pieces. 

At last she heard the bleatmg of a sheep, and said to herself: 

‘ No doubt there are shepherds here with their flocks ; they wih 
show me the way to some viUage where I can hve disguised as a 
peasant girl. Alas ' it is not always kings and princes who are the 
happiest people m the world. Who could have believed that I 
should ever be obliged to run away and hide because the King, for 
no reason at all, wishes to kill me ? ’ 

So saymg she advanced towards the place where she heard the 
bleating, but what was her surprise when, in a lovely little glade 
quite surrounded by trees, she saw a large sheep ; its wool was as 
white as snow, and its horns shone like gold ; it had a garland of 
flowers round its neck, and strings of great pearls about its legs, and 
a collar of diamonds ; it lay upon a bank of orange-flowers, under a 
canopy of cloth of gold which protected it from the heat of the sun. 
Nearly a hundred other sheep were scattered about, not eatmg the 
grass, but some drinkmg coffee, lemonade, or sherbet, others eatmg 
ices, strawberries and cream, or sweetmeats, while others, again, 
were playmg games. Many of them wore golden collars with 
jewels, flowers, and nhbons. 

Miranda stopped short m amazement at this unexpected sight, 
and was looking in all directions for the shepherd of this surprising 
flock, when the beautiful sheep name hounding towards her. 
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‘Approach, lovely Princess,’ he cried; ‘have no fear of such 
gentle and peaceable animals as we are. 

‘ What a maiv^el ' ’ cried the Piincess, starting back a little. 

‘ Here is a sheep who can talk.’ 

‘ Your monkey and your dog could talk, madam, said he , are 
you more astomshed at us than at them ? 

‘ A fairy gave them the power to speak,’ replied Miranda. ‘ So 

I was used to them.’ 



‘ Peihaps the same thing has happened to us,’ he said, smil i ng 
sheepishly. ‘ But, Prmcess, what can have led you here? ’ 

‘ A thousand misfortunes, Sir Sheep,’ she answered. ‘ I am the 
anhappiest prmcess m the world, and I am seekmg a shelter against 
my father’s anger.’ 

‘ Come with me, madam,’ said the Sheep ; ‘ I offer you a hiding- 
place whieh you only will know of, and where you will he mistress 
of everything you see.’ 

* T really cannot follow you,’ said Miranda, ‘ for I am too tired 
io walk another step.’ 

The Sheep with the eolden horns ordered that his chariot should 
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be fetched, and a moment after api^f^aied six goats, harnessed to a 
pnmpkm, which was so big that two people could quite well sit m 
it, and was all Imed with cushions of velvet and down The 
Prmcess stepped into it, much amused at such a new kind uf 
carnage, the Kmg of the Sheep took his place beside her, and the 
goats ran away with them at full speed, and only stopped W'hen 
they reached a cavern, the entrance to which was blocked by a great 
stone. This the Kmg touched with his foot, and immediately it fell 
down, and he mvited the Princess to enter without fear. Now, if 
she had not been so alarmed by everythmg that had happened, 
nothing could have miueed her to go mto this frightful cave, but 
she was so afraid of what might be behind her that she would have 
throwm herself even down a well at this moment. So, without 
hesitation, she foUow^ed the Sheep, who went before her, down, down, 
dowm, until she thought they must come out at the other side of 
the world — mdeed, she was not sure that he wasn’t leadmg her 
into Fairyland At last she saw before her a great plain, quite 
covered with all sorts of flowers, the scent of which seemed to her 
nicer than anything she had ever smelt before ; a broad river ol 
orange-flower water flowed round it, and fountains of wane of every 
kind ran in all directions and made the prettiest httle cascades and 
brooks. The plain was covered with the strangest trees, there weie 
whole avenues where partridges, ready roasted, hung from every 
branch, or, if you preferred pheasants, quads, turkeys, or rabbits, 
you had only to turn to the right hand or to the left and you 
were sure to find them. In places the an* was darkened by showers 
of lobster-patties, white puddings, sausages, tarts, and all sorts 
of sweetmeats, or wath pieces of gold and silver, diamonds and 
pearls. This unusual kin d of rain, and the pleasantness ©f the 
whole place, would, no doubt, have attracted numbers of people 
to it, if the King of the Sheep had been of a more sociable disposi- 
tion, but fi:om aU accounts it is evident that he was as grave as a 
judge. 

As it was quite the nicest time of the year when Miranda 
arrived m this delightful land the only palace she saw was a long 
row of orange trees, jasmines, honeysuckles, and musk-roses, and 
their mterlacing branches made the prettiest rooms possible, which 
were hung with gold and silver gauze, and had great mirrors and 
candlesticks, and most beautiful pictures. The wonderful Sheep 
begged that the Prmcess would consider herself queen over all that 
she saw. and assured her that, though tor some years he had been 
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very sad and in great trouble, she had it m her power to make him 
foiget all his grief. 

‘ You are so kind and generous, noble Sheep,’ said the Princess, 
* that I cannot thank you enough, but I must confess that all I see 
here seems to me so extiaordmary that I don’t know what to think 
of it/ 

As she spoke a band of lovely fames came up and offered her 
amber baskets fuU of frmt, but when she held out her hands to 
them they ghded away, and she could feel nothing when she tried 
to touch them. 

‘ Oh 1 ’ she cned, ‘ what can they be ? Whom am I with ? ’ and 
she began to cry. 

At this mstant the King of the Sheep came back to her, and 
Was so distracted to find her m teais that he could have tom his 
wool. 

‘ What is the matter, lovely Princess ? ’ he cried. ‘ Has anyone 
failed to treat you with due respect ? ’ 

‘ Oh • no,’ said Miranda ; ‘ only I am not used to hvmg with 
sprites and with sheep that talk, and everythmg here frightens me. 
It was very kmd of you to bnng me to this place, but I shall be 
even more grateful to you if you will take me up into the world 
agam.’ 

* Do not be afraid,’ said the wonderful Sheep ; ‘ I entreat you to 
have patience, and listen to the story of my misfortunes. I was 
once a king, and my kmgdom was the most splendid in the world. 
My subjects loved me, my neighbours envied and feared me. I was 
respected by everyone, and it was said that no king ever deserved 
it more. 

‘ I was very fond of hunting, and one day, while chasing a stag, 
I left my attendants far behind ; suddenly I saw the animal leap 
into a pool of water, and I rashly urged my horse to follow it, but 
before we had gone many steps I felt an extraordmary heat, instead 
of the coolness of the water ; the pond dried up, a great gulf opened 
before me, out of which flames of fire shot up, and I fell helplessly 
to the bottom of a precipice. 

‘ I gave myself up for lost, but presently a voice said : “ Ungrate- 
ful Prince, even this fijce is hardly enough to warm your cold 
heart ! ” 

‘ “ Who complains of my coldness in this dismal place ? ” I cried. 

‘ “ An imhappy being who loves you hopelessly,” rephed the voice, 
and at the same moment the flames bei?ftn to flicker and cease to 
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bum, and I saw a fairy, whom I had known as long as I could 
remember, and whose ughness had always horrified me. She was 
leamng upon the arm of a most beautiful young girl, who wore 
chams of gold on her 
wnsts and was evidently 
her slave. 

‘ “ "VVby, Eagotte,” I 
said, for that was the 
fairy’s name, “ what is the 
meamng of aU this ? Is 
it by your orders that I 
am here ^ ” 

‘“And whose fault is 
it,” she answered, “that 
you have never undei- 
stood me until now ‘> 

Must a powerful fairy 
like myself condescend to 
explain her domgs to you 
who aie no better than an 
ant by comparison, though 
you think yourself a great 
kmg? ” 

‘ “ Call me what you 
like,” I said impatiently; 

“but what is it that you 
want — my crown, or my 
cities, or my treasures ? ” 

‘ “ Treasures I ” said the fairy, disdainfully. “ If I chose I could 
make any one of my scullions richer and more powerful than you. I 
do not want your treasures, but,” she added softly, “ if you wiQ give 
me your heart— if you will marry me— I will add twenty kingdoms to 
the one you have already; you shall have a hundred castles fuH of 
gold and five hundred full of silver, and, in short, anything you like 
to ask me for.” 

‘ “ Madam Kagotte,” said I, “ when one is at the bottom of a pit 
where one has Mly expected to he roasted alive, it is impossible to 
think of asking such a charming person as you are to marry one I 
I beg that yon will set me at hberty, and then I shall hope to 
answer you fittingly.” 

‘ “ Ah 1 said she, “ if you loved me really you would not care 
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where yon were — a cave, a wood, a fox-hole, a desert, would please 
yon equally well. Do not thmk that you can deceive me; you 
fancy jou are goin" to escape, hut I assure you that you are going 
to stay here, and the first thing I shall give vou to do will he to 
keep my sheep — they are very good company and speak quite as 
well as you do.” 

‘As she spoke she advanced, and led me to this plain where we 
now stand, and showed me her flock, but I paid httle attention to 
it, or to her ; to tell the truth I was so lost m admiration of her 
beautiful slave that I forgot everythmg else, and the ciuel Eagotte, 
percening this, turned upon her so furious and terrible a look that 
she fell hfeless to the ground. 

‘ At this dreadful sight I drew my sword and rushed at Eagotte, 
and should certainly have cut off her head had she not by her 
magic arts chained me to the spot on 'which I stood ; all my efforts 
to move were useless, and at last, when I threw myself down on 
the ground m despair, she said to me, 'with a scornful smile * 

^ “ I intend to make you feel my power. It seems that you are 
a .lion at present, I mean you to be a sheep.” 

‘ So saying, she touched me 'with her wand, and I became what 
you see. I did not lose the power of speech, or of feelmg the misery 
of my present state. 

‘ “For five years,” she said, “you shall be a sheep, and lord of 
this pleasant land, while I, no longer able to see yo-ur face, which 
I loved so much, shall be better able to hate you as you desen^e to 
be hated.” 

* She disappeared as she finished speaking, and if I had not been 
too unhappy to care about anything I should have been glad that 
she was gone. 

* The talking sheep received me as their king, and told me that 
they, too, were unfortunate princes who had, in different ways, 
offended the revengeful fairy, and had been added to her flock for 
a certain number of years ; some more, some less. From time to 
time, indeed, one regains his own proper form and goes hack agam 
to his place in the upper world; but the other beings whom you 
saw are the rivals or the ensmies of Eagotte, whom she has 
imprisoned for a hundred years or so; though even they 'will go 
back at last. The young slave of whom I told you is one of these ; 

I have seen her often, and it has been a great pleasure to me. She 
never speaks to me, and if I went nearer to her I know I should 
find her only a shadow, which would be very annoying. However, 
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I noticed that one of my companions in misfortune was also very 
attentive to this little sprite, and I found out that he had been her 
lover, whom the cruel Ragotte had taken away from her long 
before ; since then I have cared for, and thought of, nothing but 
how I might regain my freedom. I have often been into the 
forest ; that is where I have seen you, lovely Princess, sometimes 
driving your chariot, which you did with all the grace and skill m 
the world ; sometimes riding to the chase on so spirited a horse 
that it seemed as if no one but yourself could have managed it, 
and sometimes running races on the plam with the Prmcesses of 
your Court — running so hghtly that it was you always who won the 
prize. Oh 1 Prmcess, I have loved you so long, and yet how dare 
I tell you of my love * what hope can there be for an unhappy 
sheep like myself ^ ’ 

Miranda was so surprised and confused by all that she had 
heard that she hardly knew what answer to give to the King of the 
Sheep, but she managed to make some kind of little speech, 
which certainly did not forbid him to hope, and said that she should 
not be afraid of the shadows now she knew that they would some 
day come to life again. ‘Alas!’ she continued, ‘if my poor 
Patypata, my dear Grabugeon, and pretty httle Tintm, who all died 
foi my sake, were equally well off, I should have nothing left to 
wish for here ' ’ 

Prisoner though he was, the King of the Sheep had still some 
powers and privileges. 

‘ Go,’ said he to his Master of the Horse, ‘ go and seek the 
shadows of the little black girl, the monkey, and the dog: they will 
amuse our Princess.’ 

And an instant afterwards Miranda saw them coming towards 
her, and their presence gave her the greatest pleasure, though they 
did not come near enough for her to touch them. 

The King of the Sheep was so kind and amusing, and loved 
Miranda so dearly, that at last she began to love him too. Such a 
handsome sheep, who was so polite and considerate, could hardly 
fail to please, especially if one knew that he was really a kmg, and 
that his strange imprisonment would soon come to an end. So 
the PrmcBBs’s days passed very gaily while she waited for the happy 
time to come. The Kmg of the Sheep, with the help of all the 
flock, got up halls, concerts, and huntmg parties, and even the 
shadows joined in all the fun, and came, making believe to be tbeir 
own real selves. 
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One evening, when the conriets amved (for the King sent most 
carefully for news— and they always bi ought the very best kmls), 
It was announced that the sister of the Princess Muanda was gomg 
to be married to a great prmce, and that nothing could be more 
splendid than all the preparations for the w’edding. 

‘ Ah ' ’ cned the young Pimcess, * how unlucky I am to miss 
the siglit of so many pretty thmga ! Here am I prisoned under the 
earth, with no company but sheep and shadows, while my sister is 
to be adorned bke a queen and surrounded by all who love and 
admire her, and everyone but myself can go to wish her joy ' ’ 
‘Why do you complam, Prmcess ^ ’ said the Kin g of the Sheep. 
‘ Did I say that you were not to go to the w'edding ? Set out as 
soon as you please ; only promise me that you will come back, for 
I love you too much to be able to live without you.’ 



Miranda was very grateful to him, and promised faithfuUy that 
nothmg in the world should keep her from conung back. The Kmg 
caused an escort smtable to her rank to be got ready for her, and 
she dressed herself splendidly, not forgetting anythmg that could 
make her more beautiful. Her chariot was of mother-of-pearl, 
drawn by six dun-colonred griffins just brought from the other side 
of the world, and she was attended by a number of guards in 
splendid uniforms, who were all at least eight feet high and had 
come from far and near to ride in the Pnncess’s train. 

Miranda reached her father’s palace just as the wedding cere- 
mony began, and everyone, as soon as she came in, was struck with 
surprise at her beauty and the splendour of her jewels. She heard 
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exclamations of admiration on all sides ; and the Kin^ her father 
looked at her so attentively that she was afraid he must recogmse 
her; but he was so sure that she was dead that the idea never 
occuired to him. 

However, the fear of not gettmg away made her leave before 
the marriage was over. She went out hastily, leavmg behind her 
a little coral casket set with emeralds. On it was written m 
diamond letters : ‘Jewels for the Bnde,’ and when they opened it, 
which they did as soon as it was found, there seemed to be no end 
to the pretty things it contained. The Kmg, who had hoped to 
] om the unknown Princess and find out who she was, was dread- 
fully disappomted when she disappeared so suddenly, and gave 
ordeis that if she ever came agam the doors were to be shut that 
she nught not get away so easily. Short as Miranda’s absence had 
been it had seemed like a hundred years to the TCmg of the Sheep. 
He was waitmg for her by a fountam in the thickest part of the 
forest, and the ground was strewn with splendid presents which he 
had prepared for her to show his joy and gratitude at her commg 
back. 

As soon as she was m sight he rushed to meet her, leapmg and 
bounding like a real sheep He caressed her tenderly, throwmg 
himself at her feet and kissmg her hands, and told her how uneasy 
he had been m her absence, and how impatient for her return, with 
an eloquence which charmed her. 

After some time came the news that the King’s second daughter 
was gomg to be married. When Miranda heard it she begged the 
Kmg of the Sheep to allow her to go and see the weddmg as before. 
This request made him feel very sad, as if some misfortune must 
surely come of it, but his love for the Piincess bemg stronger than 
anything else he did not hke to refuse her. 

‘ You wish to leave me, Prmcess,’ said he ; ‘it is my unhappy 
fate — you are not to blame. I consent to your gomg, but, be- 
heve me, I can give you no stronger proof of my love than by so 
doing.’ 

The Prmcess assured him that she would only stay a very short 
time, as she had done before, and begged him not to be uneasy, as 
she would be qmte as much grieved if anythmg detained her as he 
could possibly be. 

So, with the same escort, she set out, and reached the palace as 
the marriage ceremony began. Everybody was dehghted to see her ; 
she was so pretty that they thought she must be some fairy 
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pnncBSSj and the Princes who were there could not take their eyes 
off her. 

The Eing was more glad than anyone else that she had come 
again, and gave orders that the doors should all be shut and bolted 
that very minute. When the wedding was all but ovei the Pnncess 
got up quickly, hopmg to shp away unnoticed among the crowd, 
but to her great dismay she found every door fastened. 

She felt more at ease when the King came up to her, and with 
the greatest respect begged her not to run away so soon, but at 
least to honour him by staymg for the splendid feast which was 
prepared for the Princes and Princesses. He led her mto a mag- 
nificent hall, where all the Court was assembled, and himself taking 
up the golden bowl full of water, he offered it to her that she might 
dip her pretty fingers mto it. 

At this the Princess could no longer contain herself ; thro\vmg 
herseK at the Kmg’s feet, she cned out : 

‘ My dream has come true after all — you have offered me water 
to wash my hands on my sister’s weddmg-dc. 7 , md it has not vexed 
you to do it.’ 

The Kmg recogmsed her at once — indeed, he had already thought 
several times how much like his poor little Muanda she was. 

‘ Oh I my dear daughter,’ he cried, kissmg her, ‘ can you ever 
forget my cruelty? I ordered you to he put to death because I 
thought your dream portended the loss of my crown. And so it 
did,’ he added, ‘ for now your sisters are both married and have 
kingdoms of their own — and mme shall he for yon.’ So saying he 
put hiB crown on the Pnncess’s head and cried . 

‘ Long live Queen Miranda ! ’ 

All the Court cried . ‘ Long live Queen Miranda ! ’ after him, and 
the young Queen’s two sisters came mnnmg up, and threw their 
arms round her neck, and kissed her a thousand times, and then 
there was such a laughmg and crying, talking and kissmg, all at 
once, and Miranda thanked her father, and began to ask after 
everyone — particularly the Captam of the Guard, to whom she owed 
so much; but, to her great sorrow, she heard that he was dead. 
Presently they sat do’wn to the banquet, and the King asked 
Miranda to tell them all that had happened to her since the 
terrible morning when he had sent the Captam of the Guard to 
fetch her. This she did with so much spirit that all the guests 
bstened with breathless interest. But while she was thus enjoymg 
herself with the King and her sisters, the Kmg of the Sheep was 
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T hebe was, once upon a time, a man and his wife, fagot-makers 
by tiade, who had se\ eu children, all boys. The eldest was but 
ten years old, and the yomigest only seven 

They were veiy poor, and their seven childien incommoded 
them greatly, because not one of them was able to earn his bread. 
That which gave them yet 
more uneasiness was that 
the youngest was of a very 
puny constitution, and 
scarce ever spake a word, 
which made them take 
that for stupidity which 
was a sign of good sense. 

He was very little, and 
when bom no bigger than 
one’s thumb, which made 
him be called L'lttle 
Thumb. 

The poor child bore 
the blame of whatsoever 
was done amiss in the 
house, and, guilty or not, 
was always m the wrong ; 
he was, notwithstanding, 
more cunnmg and had a 
far great ar share of wisd om 
than all his brothers put together ; and, if he spake little, he heard 
and thought the more. 

There happened now to come a very bad year, and the famine 
was so great that these poor people resolved to rid themselves of 
their children. One evenmg, when they were all in bed and the 
B B 
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fagot-maker was sitting with Ins wife at the fire, he said to her, 
with his heait ready to burst with grief. 

‘ Thou seest plainly that we are not able to keep our childien, 
and I cannot see them starve to death before my face ; I am 
resolved to lose them in the wood to-morrow, which may very 
easily be done; for, while they aie busy in tying up the fagots, 
we may run away, and leave them, without their taking any 
notice.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried out his wife; ‘and canst thou thyself have the 
heart to take thy children out along with thee on purpose to lose 
them ? ’ 

In vain did her husband represent to her then: extreme poverty ; 
she w’ould not consent to it ; she w’as indeed poor, but she was 
their mother. How^ever, havmg consideied what a grief it would 



be to her to see them peiish \vith hmiger, she at last consented, 
and w^ent to bed all m tears. 

Little Thumb heard every word that had been spoken; for 
ob^er\mg, as he lay m his bed, that they were talking very busily, 
he got up softly, and hid himself under his father’s stool, that he 
might hear what they said without being seen. He went to bed 
agam, but did not sleep a wink all the rest of the night, thinking 
on what he had to do. He got up early in the morning, and went 
to the river-side, where he filled his pockets full of small white 
pebbles, and then returned home. 

TheyaU went abroad, but Little Thumb never told his brothers 
one syllable of wbat he knew. They went mto a very thick forest, 
where they could not see one another at ten paces distance. The 
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fagot-maker began to cut wood, and tho children to gather up the 
sticks to make faggots. Their father and mother, seeing them 
busy at their work, got away from them insensibly, and ran away 
from them all at once, along a by-way through the winding bushes. 

When the children saw they were left alone, they began to cry 
as loud as they could. Little Thumb let them cry on, knowing 
very well how to get home again, for, as he came, he took care to 
drop all along the way the little white pebbles he had in hi& pockets. 
Then he said to them : 

‘ Be not afraid, brothers : father and mother have left us here, 
but I will lead you home again, only follow me.’ 



They did so, and he brought them home by the very same way 
they came into the forest. They dared not go in, but sat them- 
selves down at the door, listening to what their father and mother 
were talkmg. 

The very moment the fagot-maker and his wife weie got home 
the lord of the manor sent them ten crowns, which he had owed 
them a long while, and which they never expected. This gave 
them new life, for the poor people were almost famished. The 
fagot-maker sent his wife immediately to the butcher’s. As it 
was a long while since they had eaten a bit, she bought thrice as 
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much, meat as would sup two people. "WliBn they had eaten, the 
woman said . 

‘Alas! where are now our poor children? they would make a 
good feast of what we have left here ; but it was you, William, who 
had a mmd to lose them ; I told you w'e should repent of it. What 
are they now domg m the forest ? Alas I dear God, the wolves 
have perhaps already eaten them up : thou art very inhuman thus 
to have lost thy children.’ 

The fagot-maker grew at last quite out of patience, for she 
repeated it above twenty times, that they should repent of it, and 
that she was m the right of it for so saying. He threatened to beat 



c, 


her if she did not hold her tongue. It was not that the fagot- 
maker was not, perhaps, more vexed than his wife, hut that she 
teased him, and that he was of the humour of a great many others, 
who love wives -who speak well, but thmk those veiy importunate who 
are continually doing so. She w^as half- drowned in tears, crymg 
out : 

* Alas * where are now my children, my poor children ? ’ 

She spake this so very loud that the children, who were at the 
gate, began to cry out aU together * 

‘ Here we are * Here we are • ’ 

She ran immediately to open the door, and said, hugging them : 

‘I am glad to see you, my dear children , you are very hungry 
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and weary; and my poor Peter, thou art horribly b emu ed ; come in 
and let me clean thee ’ 

Now. you must know that Peter was her eldest son, whom she 
loved above all the rest, because he was somewhat carroty, as she 
herself was They sat down to supper, and ate with such a good 
appetite as pleased both father and mother, whom they acquainted 
how fi-ightened they were in the toiest, speaking almost always aU 
together The good folks were extremely glad to see then children 
once more at home, and this joy continued whilo the ten ciowns 
lasted; but, when the money was all gone, they tell again into their 
former uneasiness, and resolved to lose them again ; and, that they 
might be the surer of doing it, to cairy them to a much gi eater 
distance than befoie. 

They could not talk of this so secretly but they were over- 
heard by Little Thumb, who made account to get out of this 
difficulty as well as the foimer , but, though he got up very betimes 
in the morning to go and pick up some little pebbles, he was 
disappomted, for he found the house-door double-locked, and was 
at a stand what to do. When their father had given each of them 
a piece of bread for their breakfast, he fancied he might make use 
of this instead of the pebbles, by throwing it in httle hits all along 
the way they should pass , and so he put it in his pocket. 

Their father and mother brought them mto the thickest and 
most obscure part of the forest, when, steahng away into a by-path, 
they there left them. Little Thumb was not very uneasy at it, for 
he thought he could easily find the way agam by means of his 
bread, which he had scattered all along as he came; but he was 
very much surprised when he could not find so much as one crumb : 
the birds had come and had eaten it up, every hit. They were now 
in great affliction, for the farther they went the more they were out 
of their way, and were more and more bewildered in the forest. 

Night now came on, and there arose a terrible high wmd, which 
made them dreadfully afraid. They fancied they heard on every 
Bide of them the howlmg of wolves coming to eat them up. They 
scarce dared to speak or turn their heads. After this, it rained 
very hard, which wetted them to the skin ; their feet slipped at 
every step they took, and they fell into the mire, whence they got up 
in a very dirty pickle ; their hands were quite benumbed. 

Little Thumb climbed up to the top of a tree, to see if he could 
discover anything ; and havmg turned his head about on every 
side, he saw at last a glimmering light, like that of a candle, but a 
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long v^B^y from the forest. He came down, and, when upon the 
ground, he could see it no more, which grieved him sadly. How- 
ever, havmg walked for some time wnth his brothers towards that 
side on which he had seen the hght, he perceived it again as he 
came out of the wood. 

They came at last to the house where this candle was, not 
without an abundance of fear : for very often they lost sight of it, 
which happened every time they came mto a bottom. They 
knocked at the door, and a good woman came and opened it ; she 
asked them w'hat they would have. 

Little Thumb told her they were poor children w^ho had been 
lost m the forest, and desired to lodge there for God’s sake 

The w’oman, seemg them so veiy pretty, began to w'eep, and said 
to them . 

' Alas ! poor babies ; whither are ye come ? Do ye know that 
this house belongs to a cruel ogre who eats up httle children ^ ’ 

‘ Ah ! dear madam,’ answered Little Thumb (who trembled every 
joint of him, as well as his brothers), • what shall we do ^ To be suie 
the wolves of the forest will devom* us to-night if ynu refuse us to 
he here; and so we w'ould rather the gentleman should eat us, 
and perhaps he may take pity upon us, especially if you please to 
beg it of him.’ 

The Ogre’s wife, who believed she could conceal them from her 
husband till morning, let them come in, and brought them to warm 
themselves at a very good fiie, for there was a whole sheep upon 
the spit, roasting fui iho Ogre’s supper. 

As they began to be a little warm they heard three or four great 
raps at the door ; this was the Ogre, w^ho was come home. Upon 
this she hid them under the bed and W'ent to open the door. The 
Ogre presently asked if supper w'as leady and the wuue diawn, and 
then sat himself down to table. The sheep ivas as yet all raw and 
bloody; but he liked it the better for that. He sniffed about to 
the light and left, saymg . 

‘ I smell fresh meat.’ 

‘ What you smell so,’ said his wife, ‘ must be the calf which I 
have just now' killed and flayed ’ 

‘ I smell fresh meat, I tell thee once more,’ replied the Ogre, 
lookmg crossly at his wife ; ‘ and there is something here which I 
do not understand.’ 

As he spoke these words he got up from the table and went 
directly to the bed. 
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"Ah, ah’ ’ saiil he, ‘I see then how thou 'svonld&t cheat me, 
thou cursed woman ; I know not ^\hy I do not eat thee up too, 
hut it IS well foi thee that thou art a tough old carrion. Here is 
good game, 'which comes "veiy luckily’’ to entertain three ogres of 
my acquaintance 'who are to pay me a visit in a day or two.’ 

With that he dragged them out from under the bed, one hy 



one. The poor clnldren fell upon, their knees, and begged his 
pardon ; but they had to do "with one of the most cruel ogres m 
the world, who, far from having any pity on them, had aheady 
devom’ed them with his eyes, and told his wife they would be 
dehcate eating when tossed up 'with good savoury sauce. He then 
took a great knife, and, commg up to these poor children, whetted 
it upon a great whet-stone which he held m his left hand. He 
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had already taken hold of one of them when his wife said to 

bim . 

‘ What need you do it now ? Is it not time enough to-morrow ? * 

‘ Hold yourpratmg,’ said the Ogre ; ‘they will eat the tenderer.* 

‘But you have so much meat already,’ rephed his wife, ‘you 
have no occasion ; here are a calf, two sheep, and half a hog.’ 

‘That IS true,’ said the Ogre; ‘give them their belly full that 
they may not fall away, and put them to bed.’ 

The good woman was over-joyed at this, and gave them a good 
supper, but they were so much afiaid they could not eat a bit. 
As for the Ogre, he sat down again to dnnk, being highly pleased 
that he had got wherewithal to treat his friends. He drank a 
dozen glasses more than oidmary, which got up into his head and 
obhged him to go to bed. 

The Ogre had seven daughters, all little children, and these 
young ogresses had all of them very fine complexions, because 
they used to eat fresh meat hke their father ; but they had little 
grey eyes, quite round, hooked noses, and very long sharp teeth, 
standmg at a good distance from each other. They were not as 
yet over and above mischievous, hut they promised very fair for 
it, for they had already bitten httle children, that they might suck 
their Mood. 

They had been put to bed early, with every one a crown of gold 
upon her head. There was in the same chamber a bed of the hke 
bigness, and it was into this bed the Dgre’s wufe put the seven httle 
boys, after which she went to bed to her husband. 

Little Thumb, who had observed that the Ogre’s daughters had 
crowns of gold upon their heads, and was afraid lest the Ogre should 
repent his not killmg them, got up about midnight, and, taking his 
bro^jbers' bonnets and his own, went v’ery softly and put them upon 
the heads of the seven little ogresses, after having taken off their 
crowns of gold, which he put upon his own head and his brothers’, 
that the Ogre might take them for his daughters, and his daughters 
for the little boys whom he wanted to kill. 

All this succeeded accordmg to his desire ; for, the Ogre wakmg 
about midnight, and sorry that he deferred to do that tdl morning 
which he might have done over-night, threw himself hastily out 
of bed, and, taking his great knife, 

‘Let us see,’ said he, ‘how our little rogues do, and not make 
two jobs of the matter.’ 

He then went up, groping all the way, into his daughters’ 
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chamber, and, coming to the bed where the httle boys lay, and who 
were every soul of them fast asleep, except Little Thumb, who was 
terribly afraid when he found the Ogre fumblmg about his head, 
as he had done about his brothers’, the Ogre, feeling the golden 
crowns, said . 

‘ I should have made a fine piece of work of it, truly ; I find I 
drank too much last night.’ 

Then he went to the bed where the girls lay ; and, having found 
the boys’ little bonnets, 

‘Ah! ’ said be, ‘my merry lads, are you there? Let us work 
as we ought.’ 

And saymg these words, without more ado, he cut the throats 
of all his seven daughters. 

Well pleased with what he had done, he went to bed agam to 
his wife. So soon as Little Thumb heard the Dgre snore, he waked 
his brothers, and bade them put on their clothes presently and 
follow him. They stole down softly into the garden, and got over 
the wall. They kept runmng about all mght, and trembled aU the 
while, without knowing which way they went. 

The Ogre, when he awoke, said to his wife : ‘ G-o upstairs and 
dress those young rascals who came here last mght.’ 

The Ogress was very much surprised at this goodness of her 
husband, not dreaming after what manner she should dress them ; 
but, thinking that he had ordered her to go and put on their clothes, 
she went up, and was strangely astomshed when she perceived her 
seven daughters killed, and weltermg m their blood. 

She famted away, for this is the first expedient almost all 
women find in such cases. The Ogre, fearing his wife would be 
too long in domg what he had ordered, went up himself to 
help her. He was no less amazed than his wife at this ftightful 
spectacle, 

‘ Ah ! what have I done ? ’ cried he. ‘ The wretches shall pay 
for it, and that instantly.’ 

He threw a pitcher of water upon his wife’s face, and, having 
brought her to herself, 

‘ Give me qmckly,’ cried he, ‘ my boots of seven leagues, that I 
may go and catch them.’ 

He went out, and, having run over a vast deal of ground, both 
on this side and that, he came at last into the very road where the 
poor children were, and not above a hundred paces from their 
father’s house. They espied the Ogre, who went at one step from 
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mountain to mountain, and over rivers as easily as the narrowest 
kennels. Little Thumb, seemg a hollow rock near the place where 
they were, made his brothers hide themselves m it, and ciowded 
into it himself, minding always what would become of the Ogie. 

The Ogre, who found himself much tned with his long and 
fruitless journey (for these boots of seven leagues greatly fatigued 
the wearer), had a great mind to rest himself, and, by chance, went 
to sit down upon the rock where the little boys had hid themselves. 
As it was impossible he could be more "weary than he was, he fell 
asleep, and, after leposmg himself some time, began to snoie so 



firightfully that the poor children were no less afraid of him than 
when he held up his great knife and was going to cut their throats. 
Little Thumb was not so much frightened as his brothers, and told 
them that they should run away immediately towaids home while 
the Ogre was asleep so soundly, and that they should not be in 
any pam about him. They took his advice, and got home presently. 
Little Thumb came up to the Ogre, pulled off his boots gently 
and put them on his own legs. The boots were very long and 
large, but as they were fairies, they had the gift of becoming big 
and little, accordmg to the legs of those who wore them ; so that 
they htted his feet and legs as well as if they had been made on 
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purpose for him. He 'went immediately to the Ogre’s house, where 
he saw his wife crying bitterly for the loss of her murdered daughters* 

‘ Your husband,’ said Little Thumb, ‘ is m very great danger, 
bemg taken by a gang of thieves, who have sworn' to kill him if 
he does not give them aU his gold and silver The very moment 
they held their daggers at his throat he perceived me, and desired 
me to come and teU you the condition he is in, and that you should 
give me whatsoever he has of value, without retaining any one 
thing for otherwise they will kill him without mercy; and, as his 
case IS very pressing, he desired me to make use (you see I have 
them on) of his boots, that I might make the more haste and to 
show you that I do not impose upon you.’ 

The good woman, hemg sadly fnghtened, gave him all she had: 
for this Ogre was a very good husband, though he used to eat up 
httle children. Little Thumb, havmg thus got all the Ogre’s 
money, came home to his fathei’s house, where he was received 
with abundance of joy. 

There are many people who do not agree in this circumstance, 
and pretend that Little Thumb never robbed the Ogre at all, and 
that he only thought he might very justly, and with a safe con- 
science, take off his boots of seven leagues, because he made no 
other use of them but to run after httle children. These folks affirm 
that they are very well assured of this, and the more as havmg drunk 
and eaten often at the fagot -maker’s house. They aver that when 
Little Thumb had taken off the Ogre’s boots he went to Court, where 
he was informed that they were very much in pam about a certam 
army, which was two hundred leagues off, and the success of a 
battle. He went, say they, to the King, and told him that, if he 
desired it, he would hrmg him news from the army before mght. 

The King promised him a great sum of money upon that con- 
dition. Little Thumb was as good as his word, and returned that 
very same night with the news ; and, this first expedition causmg 
him to be known, he got w’hatever he pleased, for the Kmg paid 
him very well for carrying his orders to the army. After havmg 
for some time carried on the business of a messenger, and gamed 
thereby great wealth, he went home to his father, where it was im- 
possible to express the joy they were all in at his return. He made 
the whole family very easy, bought places for his father and 
brothers, and, by that means, settled them very handsomely in 
the world and, in the meantime, made his court to perfection.^ 


' Chajlea Ferrault. 
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I N a town in Persia there cluolt two bi others, one named Cassim, 
the other All Baba Cassim was married to a iich wife and hved 
in plentj’, while All Baba had to mamtam Lis wife and children by 
Ciittmg wood m a neighbouring forest and selling it in the town. 
One day, w'hen All Baba was m the forest, he saw a troop of men 
on horseback, coming towards him m a cloud of dust. He was 
afraid they weie robbers, and climbed into a tree for safety. When 
they came up to him and dismounted, he counted forty of them. 
They unbridled their horses and tied them to trees. The finest man 
among them, whom Ali Baba took to be their captain, went a httle 
way among some bushes, and said: ‘ Open, Sesame ! ’ ^ so plainly that 
All Baba heard him. A door opened m the rocks, and having made 
the troop go m, he followed them, and the door shut again of itself. 
They stayed some time mside, and Ali Baba, fearing they might 
coma out and catch him, was forced to sit patiently m the tree. At 
last the door opened again, and the Forty Thieves came out. As the 
Captain went in last he came out first, and made them all pass by 
him ; he then closed the door, saying. * Shut, Sesame ! * Every man 
bridled his horse and mounted, the Captain put himself at their 
head, and they returned as they came. 

Then Ali Baba chmbed down and went to the door concealed 
among the bushes, and said : ‘ Open, Sesame ’ ’ and it flew open. Ali 
Baba, who expected a dull, dismal place, was greatly surprised to 
find it large and well lighted, and hollowed by the hand of man in 
the form of a vault, which received the light from an opening in tho 
ceiling. He saw rich bales of merchandise — silk, stuff-brocades, 
all piled together, and gold and silver m heaps, and money in 
leather purses. He went in and the door shut behind him. He did 
not look at the silver, hut brought out as many bags of gold as he 
thought his asses, which w^ere browsing outside, could carry, loaded 


^ Sesame is a kmd of gram. 
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them with the ha^s, and hid it all with fagots. Using the words : 
' Shut, Sesame ' ’ he closed the door and went home. 

Then he diove his asses into the yard, shut the gates, earned 
the money-bags to his wife, and emptied them out before her. He 
bade her keep the secret, and he would go and bury the gold. ‘ Let 
me hist measure it,’ said his wife. ‘ I will go boirow a measure of 
someone, while you dig the hole.’ So she ran to the wife of Cassim 
and bDrio\ved a measure. Knowmg All Baba’s poverty, the sister 
was cuiious to find out what sort of giain his wife wished to measure, 
and artfully put some suet at the bottom of the measure. AJi Baba’s 
wife went home and set the measure on the heap of gold, and filled 
It and emptied it often, to her great content. She then carried it 
back to her sister, without noticing that a piece of gold was stick- 
ing to it, which Cassim’s wife perceived directly her back was 
turned. She grew very cuiious, and said to Cassim when he came 
home : ‘ Cassim, your brother is richer than you He does not count 
his money, he measures it ’ He begged her to explain this riddle, 
which she did by showing him the piece of money and telhng him 
where she found it. Then Cassim grew so envious that he could not 
sleep, and went to his brother in the morning before sunnse. ‘ Ah 
Baba,’ he said, showing him the gold piece, ‘ you pretend to be poor 
and yet you measure gold.’ By this Ali Baba perceived that through 
his wife’s folly Cassim and his wdfeknew their secret, so he confessed 
all and offered Cassim a share. 'That I expect,’ said Cassim; ‘but 
I must know where to find the treasure, otherwise I will discover all, 
and you will lose all ’ Ah Baba, more out of kmdness than fear, 
told him of the cave, and the very words to use. Cassim left All Baba, 
meaning to be beforehand with him and get the treasure for himself. 
He rose early next mornmg, and set out with ten mules loaded with 
great chests. He soon found the place, and the door m the rock. He 
said : ' Open, Sesame ’ ’ and the door opened and shut behmdhim. 
He could have feasted his eyes all day on the treasures, but he now 
hastened to gather together as much of it as possible ; but when he 
was ready to go he could not remember what to say for thinkmg of 
his great riches Instead of ‘ Sesame,’ he said : ‘ Open, Barley > ’ and 
the door remamed fast. He named several different sorts of gram, 
all but the right one, and the door still stuck fast. He was so 
frightened at the danger he was m that he had as much forgotten 
the word as if he had never heard it. 

About noon the robbers returned to their cave, and saw Oassim’s 
mules rovmg about with great chests on their backs. This gave them 
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the alarm: they drew their sabxes, and went to the dooi, whioh 
opened on their Captain’s saymg : * Open, Sesame ! ’ Cassim, who 
had heard the tramplmg of their horses’ feet, resolved to sell his 
life dearly, so when the door opened he leaped out and threw the 
Captain down. In vain, however, for the robbers with then’ sabies 
soon killed him. On entering the cave they saw all the bags laid 
ready, and could not imagme how anyone had got in without know- 
ing their secret. They cut Cassim’s body mto four quaiters, and 
nailed them up mside the cave, m order to frighten anyone who 
should venture in, and went away m search of more treasure. 

As mght drew on Cassim’s wife grew very uneasy, and ran to her 
brother-in-law, and told him where her husband had gone. Ah 
Baba did his best to comfort her, and set out to the forest m search 
of Cassim. The first thmg he saw on entering the cave was his 
dead brother. Full of hoiror, he put the body on one of his asses, 
and hags of gold on the other two, and, covermg all with some fagots, 
returned home. He drove the two asses laden with gold mto his own 
yard, and led the other to Cassim’s house The door was opened by 
the slave Morgiana, whom he knew to be both brave and cunning. 
Unloading the ass, he said to her : ‘ This is the body of your master, 
who has been murdered, hut whom we must bury as though he 
had died m his bed. I wiU speak with you agam, but now tell your 
mistress I am come ’ The wile of Cassim, on learnmg the fate of 
her husband, broke out mto cries and tears, but Ali Baba offered 
to take her to hve with him and his wife if she would promise to 
keep his counsel and leave everything to Morgiana ; whereupon she 
agreed, and dried her eyes. 

Morgiana, meanwhile, sought an apothecary and asked him for 
some lozenges. ‘ My poor master,’ she said, ‘ can neither eat nor 
speak, and no one knows what his distemper is.’ She earned home 
the lozenges and returned next day weeping, and asked for an essence 
only given to those just about to die. Thus, in the evemng, no one 
was surprised to hear the wretched shrieks and ones of Cassim’s 
wife and Morgiana, tellmg everyone that Cassim was dead. The 
day after Morgiana went to an old cobbler near the gates of the 
town who opened his stall early, put a piece of gold in his hand, 
and bade him follow her with his needle and thread. Having 
boimd his eyes with a handkerchief, she took him to the room 
where the body lay, pulled off the bandage, and bade Vn-m sew the 
quarters together, after which she covered his eyes again and led 
him home. Then they buried Cassim, and Morgiana his slave 
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followed him tD the grave, weeping and teaiing her hair, while 
Caasim’s wife bia} ed at home ntteiing lameniahle cries. Next day 
she went to live i\ith Ah Ilaba, who ga\e Cassim’s shop to his eldest 
bOn. 

The Forty Thieves, on their letm’n to the cave, were nuicli 
astonished to find Cassim’s body gone and some of thcir money- 
bags. ‘ We aie certainly disco\eied,’ said the Captain, ‘ and shall 



be undone if we cannot find out who it is that knows our secret. 
Two men must have known it ; we have killed one, we must now find 
the other. To this end one of } ou who is bold and artful must go into 
the city dressed as a traveller, and discover whom we have killed, 
and whether men talk of the strange manner of his death. If the 
messenger fails he must lose his life, lest we he betrayed.' One of the 
thieves started up and offered to do this, and after the rest had highly 
B S 
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commended him for hisbraveiy he disguised himself, and happened 
to enter the town at daybreak, just by Baba Mustapha’s stall. The 
thief bade him good-day, saying: ‘ Honest man, how can you possibly 
see to stitch at your age ? ’ ‘ Old as I am,’ replied the cobbler, ‘ I 

have veiy good eyes, and you will believe me when I tell you that I 
sewed a dead body together in a place where I had less light than 
I have now.’ The robber was over-joyed at his good fortune, 
and, giving him a piece of gold, desired to be shown the house 
where he stitched up the dead body. At first Mustapha lefused, 
saying that he had been bhndfolded; but when the lobber gave 
him another piece of gold he began to think he might remember 
the turnmgs if blindfolded as before. This means succeeded; the 
robber partly led him, and was partly guided by him, right in front 
of Cassim’s house, the door of which the robber marked with a 
piece of chalk Then, well pleased, he bade farewell to Baba 
Mustapha and returned to the forest. By-and-by Morgiana, gomg 
out, saw the mark the robber had made, qmckly guessed that some 
mischief was brewing, and fetchmga piece of chalk marked two or 
three doors on each side, without saymg anything to her master or 
mistress. 

The thief, meantime, told his comrades of his discovery. The 
€aptam thanked him, and bade him show him the house he had 
marked. But when they came to it they saw that five or six of 
the houses were chalked m the same manner The guide was so 
confounded that he knew not what answer to make, and when they 
returned he W'as at once beheaded for having failed. Another 
robber was despatched, and, havmg won over Baba Mustapha, 
marked the house m red chalk ; but Morgiana bemg agam too clever 
for them, the second messenger was put to death also. The Captam 
now' resolved to go himself, but, wiser than the others, he did not 
mark the house, but looked at it so closely that he could not fail to 
remember it He returned, and ordered his men to go into the 
neighbouring villages and buy nmeteen mules, and thirty-eight 
leather jars, all empty, except one which was full of oil. The 
Captain put one of his men, fully armed, into each, rubbing the 
outside of the jars with oil from the full vessel. Then the nmeteen 
mules were loaded with thirty-seven robbers in jars, and the jar of 
oil, and reached the town by dusk. The Captain stopped his 
mules in front of Ali Baba’s house, and said to AIi Baba, who was 
sitting outside for coolness : ‘ I have brought some oil from a dis- 
tance to sell at to-morrow’s market, but it is now so late that I 
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know not where to pass the night, miles'a 3 ou will dn me the fa\our 
to take me m ’ Though AJi Baba had seen the Captain of the 
robbers in the forest, he did not lecognise him m the disguise of an 
oil merchant. He bade him welcome, opened his gates for the 
mules to entei, and went to Morgiana to bid her prepaie a bed and 
supper for his guest He brought the sti anger into his hall, and 
after they had supped went again to speak to Moigiana m the 
kitchen, while the Captain went into the yard under pietence of 
seeing after his mules, but leally to tell his men w'hat to do. 
Begmning at the fiistjai and ending at the last, he said to each 
man: ‘As soon as I thiow some stones from the wmdow of the 
chamber where I he, cut the jars open with youi knives and come 
out, and I will be with you m a tiice.’ He returned to the house^ 
and Morgiana led him to his chamber. She then told Abdallah, her 
fellow-slave, to set on the pot to make some broth for her master, 
who had gone to bed Meanwhile her lamp went out, and she had 
no moie oil in the house. ‘ Do not be unBas;^,’ said Abdallah ; ‘ go 
mto the yard and take some out of one of those jais.’ Morgiana 
thanked him for his advice, took the oil pot, and went mto the 3’ard. 
\\Tien she came to the first jar the robber inside said softly . ‘ Is it 
time ^ ’ 

Any other slave but Morgiana, on finding a man m the jar in- 
stead of the oil she wanted, would have screamed and made a noise ; 
but she, knowing the danger her master was m, bethought herself 
of a plan, and answered quietly. ‘Not yet, but piesently.’ She 
went to all the jars, giving the same answer, till she came to the 
jar of oil. She now saw that hei master, thinkmg to entertam an 
oil meichant, had let thirty-eight robbers into his house. She 
filled her oil pot, went back to the kitchen, and, havmg ht her lamp,, 
went again to the oil jar and fiUed a large kettle full of oiL When 
it boiled she went and pouied enough oil mto every jar to stifle and 
kill the robber inside. When this brave deed was done she went 
back to the kitchen, put out the fiie and the lamp, and waited to 
see what would happen. 

In a quarter of an hour the Captain of the robbers awoke, got 
up, and opened the wmdow. As all seemed quiet he threw dowm 
some little pebbles which hit the jars. He listened, and as none of 
his men seemed to stir he grew uneasy, and w'ent down into the 
yard. On going to the first jar and saymg : ‘ Are you asleep ? ’ he 
smelt the hot boiled oil, and knew at once that his plot to murder 
Ah Baba and his household had been discovered. He found all the 

B t 
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jan" were dead, and, miaain" the oil out of the last ]ai, became 
awaie of the manner of their death. He then forced the lock of a 
door leading intu a garden, and climbing over seveial walls made 

his escape. Morgiana 
heard and saw all this, 
and, rejoicmg at her suc- 
cess, went to bed and fell 
asleep. 

At daybieak All Baba 
arose, and, seemg the oil 
jars theie still, asked why 
the merchant had not 
gone with his mules. Mor- 
giana bade him look in 
the first jar and see if 
there was any oil. See- 
ing a man, he started back 
in terror. ‘ Have no fear,’ 
said Morgiana, ‘the man 
cannot harm you . he is 
dead.’ All Baba, when 
he had recovered some- 
what from his astomsh- 
ment, asked what had be- 
come of the merchant. 

' Merchant ' ’ said she, 

‘ he IS no more a mer- 
chant than I am ! ’ and 
she told him the whole story, assuring him that it was a plot of the 

robbers of the forest, of whom only three were left, and that the 
white and red chalk marks had something to do with it. Ali Baba 
at once gave Morgiana her freedom, saying that he owed her his 
life They then buried the bodies m Ah Baba’s garden, while the 
mules weie sold in the market by his slaves. 

The Captain returned to his lonely cave, which seemed finghtful 
to him without his lost companions, and firmly resolved to avenge 
them by killing Ali Baba. He dressed himself carefully, and went 
into the town, where he took lodgings m an mn. In the course of 
a. gieat many journeys to the forest he carried away many rich 
stutfs and much fine hnen, and set up a shop opposite that of Ah 
Bsba B son. He called himself Cogia Hassan, and as he was both 
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civil and well dressed he soon made friends with Ah Baba’s sun, 
and through him with Ali Baba, whom he was continually asking 
to Hup with him. All Baba, wishing to leturn his kindness, invited 
him into his house and received him smiling, thanking him foi 
his kmdness to his son. When the merchant was about to take 
his leave All Baba stopped him, saying ‘ Wheie are you going, sir 
in such haste ^ Will you not stay and sup with me ’ The mer- 
chant refused, sajung that he had a reason, and, on Ali Baba’s ask- 
ing him what that was, he leplied . ‘ It is, sir, that I can eat no 
victuals that have any salt m them ’ ‘ If that is all,’ said All Baba, 

‘ let me tell you that there shall be no salt in either the meat or the 
bread that we eat to-night.’ He -went to give this order to Mor- 
giana, who was much surprised, ‘Who is this man,’ she said, 

‘ who eats no salt wuth his meat ? ’ ‘ He is an honest man, Hor- 

giana,’ returned hei master ; ‘ therefore do as I bid you ’ But she 
could not withstand a desire to see this stiange man, so she helped 
Abdallah to carry up the dishes, and saw m a moment that Cogia 
Hassan w'as the lobber Captam, and carried a dagger undei his gar- 
ment ‘ I am not surprised,’ she said to herself, ‘ that this ^vicked 
man, who mtends to kill my master, wiU eat no salt with h im ; but 
I will hmder his plans.’ 

She sent up the supper by Abdallah, while she made ready for 
one of the boldest acts that could be thought on. When the dessert 
had been served, Cogia Hassan was left alone with Ah Baba and 
his son, whom he thought to make drunk and then to murder them. 
Morgiana, meanwhile, put on a head-dress like a dancing- girl’s, and 
clasped a girdle lound her waist, fiom which hung a dagger wuth a 
fc^ilver hilt, and said to Abdallah: ‘ Tal:e your tabor, and let us gr> 
and divert oui master and his guest.’ Abdallah took his tabor and 
played before Morgiana until they came to the door, where Abdallah 
stopped playmg and Morgiana made a low courtesy. ‘ Come m. 
Moi giana,’ said Ah Baba, ‘ and let Cogia Hassan see wdiat you can 
do , ’ and, tnrnmg to Cogia Hassan, he said . ‘ She’s my slave and m^ 
housekeeper.’ Cogia Hassan was by no means pleased, for he feared 
that his chance of killing All Baba was gone for the present ; but he 
pretended great eagerness to see Moi giana, and Abdallah began to 
play and Morgiana to dance. After she had performed several 
dances she drew her dagger and made passes with it, sometimes 
pointmg it at her own breast, sometimes at her master’s, as if it 
were part of the dance. Suddenly, out of breath, she snatched 
the tabor from Abdallah with her left hand, and, holding the dagger 
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in her right, held out the tabor to her master. All Baba and his 
son put a piece of gold into it and Cogia flassan, seeing that she 
was commg to him, pulled out his purse to make her a present, hut 
while he was puttmg his hand into it Moigiana plunged the dagger 
into his heait. 

‘Unhappy gul ' ’ cried Ah Baba and his son, ‘ ’what have you 
done to lum us ’ * It was to pieseive you, master, not to luin 

you,’ answeied Morgiana ‘ See here,’ opening the false merchant’s 
garment and showing the dagger ; ‘ see what an enemy you have 
entertained ' Remember, he would eat no salt mth you, and what 
inoie w’ould you have? Look at him I he is both the false oil 
merchant and the Captain of the Forty Thieves ’ 

Ah Baba was so grateful to Morgiana for thus saving his life 
that he offered her to his son m mamage, who readily consented, 
and a few days after the wedding was celebrated with great 
splendour. At the end of a year Ah Baba, hearmg nothing of the 
two remammg robbeis, judged they were dead, and set out to the 
ca^ e The door opened on his saymg : ‘ Open, Sesame ' ’ He went m, 
and saw that nobody had been there smee the Captam left it. He 
brought away as much gold as he could carry, and returned to 
town. He told his son the secret of the cave, which his son 
handed down in his turn, so the children and grandchildien of Ali 
Baba were rich to the end of their lives ' 


' Arabian Sights 
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O NCE upon a time there dwelt on the ontalcnts of a large forest a 
poor woodcutter with his wife and two children ; the bov ^\as 
called Hansel and the giil Grettel. He had always little enough 
to live on, and once, when there was a gieat famine m the land, 
he couldn’t even provide them with daily bread. One night, as he 
was tossmg about m bed, full of cares and worry, he sighed and 
said to his wife • ‘ What’s to become of us ? how are we to support 
our poor children, now that we have nothmg more for oursehes ^ ^ 

‘ I’ll tell you what, husband,’ answered the woman ; ‘ early to- 
monow mornmg we’ll take the children out into the thickest pait 
of the wood , there we shall light a fire for them and give them each 
a piece of bread ; then we’ll go on to our work and leave them 
alone Thej^ won’t be able to find their way home, and we shall 
thus be rid of them.’ ‘ No, wife,’ said her husband, ‘ that I won’t 
do how could I find it m my heart to leave my children alone in 
the wood? the wild beasts would soon come and tear them to 
pieces.’ ‘ Oh ’ you fool,’ said she, ‘ then we must aU four die of 
hunger, and you may just as well go and plane the boards for our 
coffins;’ and she left him no peace till he consented. ‘But I 
can’t help feeling sorry for the poor children,’ added the husband. 

The children, too, had not been able to sleep for hunger, and 
had heard what their step-mother had said to their father. G-retteL 
wept bitterly and spoke to Hansel ‘ Now it’s all up with us.’ ‘ No. 
no, Giettel,’ said Hansel, ‘ don’t fret yourself ; I’ll be able to find a 
W'ay of escape, no fear.’ And when the old people had fallen 
asleep he got up, slipped on his little coat, opened the back door 
and stole out. The moon was shining cleaily, and the whit© 
pebbles wffiich lay m front of the house glittered like bits of silver. 
Hansel bent dowm and filled his pocket with as many of them as he 
could cram in. Then he went hack and said to Grettel : ‘Be 
comfoited, my dear little sister, and go to sleep : God will not desert 
us ; ’ and he lay down in bed again. 
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At daybreak, even befoie the snn was up, the woman came and 
woke the t\\ o children ‘ &et up, you he-abeds, w e le all going to the 
forest to fetch wood.' She gave them each a bit of bread and 
^poke ‘There’s somethmg foi youi limcheon, but don't you eat it 
up befoie, for it’s all you’ll get ’ Griettel took the biead under her 
apiun, as Hansel had the stones in his pocket Then they all set 
out together on the w iv to the forest. After they had waUved for a 
httle, Hansel stood still and looked back at the house, and this 
niaiicjeiiw e he repeated again and agam His father obseived him, 
and spake . ‘ Haiisol, what aie you gazing at there, and why do you 
alwa5s icmain behind^ Take caie, and don’t lose your* footing.’ 
^ Oh > father, ’ said Hansel, ‘ I am looking back at my white kitten, 
which IS aittmg on the i oof, wavmg me a tai ew^elL’ The woman ex- 
claimed : ‘ What a donkey you are ! that isn’t youi kitten, that’s the 
morning sun shming on the chimney.’ But Hansel had not looked 
back at his kitten, hut had always dropped one of the white pebbles 
out of ms pocket on to the path. 

When they had reached the middle of the forest the father said: 
' Now, children, go and fetch a lot of wood, and I’ll light a fire that 
you mayn’t feel cold.’ Hansel and Grettel heaped up brushwood 
till they had made a pile nearly the size of a small hill. The 
brushwood was set fire to, and when the flames leaped high the 
woman said' ‘Now lie down at the fire, children, and rest your- 
selves : we are gomg into the forest to cut down wood ; when we’ve 
finished we’U come hack and fetch you.’ Hansel and Grettel sat 
•down beside the fire, and at midday ate their little bits of bread. 
They heard the strokes of the axe, so they thought their father 
was guite near. But it was no axe they heard, but a bough he had 
tied on to a dead tree, and that was blown about by the wmd. 
And when they had sat for a long time their eyes closed with 
fatigue, and they fell fast asleep. When they awoke at last it was 
pitch-daik. Grettel began to cry, and said : ‘ How aie we ever to get 
out of the wood ? ’ But Hansel comforted her. ‘ Wait a bit,’ he said, 
‘ till the moon is up, and then we’ll find our way sure enough.’ 
And when the full moon had risen he took his sister by the hand 
and followed the pebbles, which shone lake new threepenny bits, and 
showed them the path They walked all through the night, and at 
daybreak reached their father’s house again. They knocked at the 
<loor, and when the woman opened it she exclaimed : ‘ You naughty 
^.mldren, what a time you’ve slept m the wood ! we thought you were 
never going to come back.’ But the father rejoiced, for his con- 
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SEi^^ncc liad leproaelied him foi loa-Mii"liib childi en behind by tlieni- 
t-(‘hes. 

Not long aftBi'v/aids thoie was again gioat deaitli in die land, 
and the ciiildien heard their mothei addiLSS tlieu fathei thus in 
bed one night ‘ Eveiy thing 
is eaten up once moie, we 
have only half a loaf in the 
house, and y/hen that’s done 
It’s ail up with us. The 
chiLdi’en must be got iid of ; 

'we’ll lead them deeper nito 
the v/ood this time, so that 
they won’t be able to hnd 
their way out again, Theie 
IS no otliei wa\ of saving 
oiirselvGB.’ The man’s hcait 
smote him heavily, and he 
thought ‘ Suiely it would be 
better to share the last bite 
with one’s children ! ’ But his 
wife w'ouldn’t hsten to his 
arguments, and did nothmg 
but scold and reproach him. 

If a man yields once he’s 
done foi, and so, because he 
had given in the first time, 
he was forced to do so the 
second 

But the children were awake, and had heard the conversation. 
When the old people were asleep Hansel got up, and w’anted to go 
out and pick up pebbles again, as he had done the fiist time ; but the 
woman had barred the door, and Hansel couldn’t get out. But he 
consoled his little sister, and said. ‘Don’t ciy, Giettel, and sleep 
peacefully, for God is sm’e to help us ’ 

At eaily dawn the woman came and made the ehildien get up. 
They receued their bit of biead, but it was even smaller than the 
time before. On the way to the wood Hansel crumbled it m his 
pocket, and every few minutes he stood still and dropped a crumb 
on the ground. ‘ Hansel, what are you stoppmg and lookmg about 
you for ’ said the father. ‘ I’m lookmg back at my httle pigeon, 
w'hich IS sittmg on the roof wavmg me a farewell ’ answered 
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Hansel. ‘ Fool ' ’ sail the wife ; ‘ that isn’t yoni pigeon, it’s the nioin- 
ing sun glitteimg on the chimney.’ But Hansel gradually threw all 
his crumbs on to the path The woman led the children still 
deeper into the foiest, faither than they had ever been in their In cs 
before. Then a big fire was lit agam, and the mother said ^ Just sit 
down theie, chilclien, anfl if you’io tiied yon can sleep a bit , we re 
going into the foiest to cut down wood, and in the evening when 
we’ie finished w e’ll come back to fetch you.’ At midday Giettel 
divided her bread with Hansel, for he had strewed his all along 
their path Then they fell asleep, and evenmg passed away, but 
nobody came to the poor cliildieii They didn’t awake till it was 
pitch-daik, and Hansel comforted his sister, saying . ‘ Only w^ait 
Orettel, till the moon rises, then w’e shall see the biead-cinmbs I 
scattered along the path ; they will show us the way back to the 
house.’ When the moon appeared they got up, but they found no 
crumbs, for the thousands of buds that fly about the woods and 
fields had picked them all up. ‘Never mind,’ said Hansel to Grettel, 

‘ you’ll see we’ll still find a w'ay out ; ’ but all the same they did not. 
They w-andered about the whole mght, and the next day, from 
mormng till evening, but they could not find a path out of the wood. 
They were veiy hungry, too, for they had nothmg to eat but a few 
berries they found growing on the giound. And at last they were 
so tired that their legs refused to carry them any longer, so they 
lay down under a tree and fell fast asleep. 

On the third morning after they had left their father’s house 
they set about their wandering again, hut only got deeper and 
deeper into the wood, and now they felt that if help did not come 
to them soon they must perish. At midday they saw a beautiful little 
snow-white bird sittmg on a branch, which sang so sweetly that they 
stopped still and listened to it. And when its song was finished 
it flapped its wmgs and flew on m ftonb of them. They followed it 
and came to a little house, on the roof of winch it perched; and 
when they came guite near they saw^ that the cottage was made of 
bread and roofed with cakes, while the window was made of txans- 
parent sugar. ‘ Now we’ll set to,’ said Hansel, ‘ and have a regular 
blow-out.^ I’ll eat a bit of the roof, and you, Grettel, can eat some 
of the window, w’hich you’ll find a sw'eet morsel.’ Hansel stretched 
up his hand and broke off a little hit of the roof to see what it was 
lilie, and Grettel went to the casement and began to nibble at it. 
Thereupon a shrill voice called out from the room inside: 

1 ‘ He was* a vulgar boy T 
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‘Nibble, nibble, little mouse, 

AVlio’s nibbling my house ? ’ 

The chiblien answeied 

' ’Tis Heaven’s own. child. 

The tempest wild,’ 

ami went on eating, without putting themselves about. Hansel, 
who thoroughly appieciated the roof, tore down a big bit of it, while 
Giettel pushed out a whole round wmdow-pane, and sat down the 



better to enjoy it Suddenly the door opened, and an ancient dame 
leaning on a staffhobbled out. Hansel and Grettel were so terrified 
that they let what thej" had m their hands fall. But the old woman 
shook her head and said, ‘ Oh, ho • you dear children, who led you 
here ? Just come in and stay with me, no ill shall befall you.’ She 
took them both by the hand and led them mto the house, and laid 
a most sumptuous dinner before them — milk and sugared pancakes, 
with apples and nuts. After they had finished, two beautiful little 
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white beds weie piepaied for them, and when Hansel and Oiettel 
lay down in them they tell as it they had got mto heaven 

The old w'oman had a^ip eared to be most triendly, but she W'as 
leally an old w'ltch wdio had waylaid the children, and had only 
built the little hi ead house in order to lure them in. When anyone 
came into hci powei she killed, cooked, and ate him, and held a 
legulai feast-day foi the occasion. Now witches have led eyes, and 
cannot see tai, but, like beasts, they have a keen sense ot smell and 
know^ when human beings pass b 3 ". When Hansel and Gliettel fell 
into liei hands she laughed maliciously, tind said jeermgly . ‘ I’ve got 
them now , tho}’ shan’t escape me.’ Early m the morning, befoie the 
childien were awake, she lose up, and when she saw' them both 
sleeping so iieacefulh’, with their round rosy cheeks, she mutteied 
to heiself . ‘ Tliat’U be a damty bite.’ Then she seized Hansel with 
her hony hand and carried him into a little stable, and baired the 
door on him , he might scream as much as he liked, it did him no 
good Then she went to Giettel, shook her till she awoke, and 
cued ‘ Get up, you lazy-bones, fetch watei and cook somethmg for 
your brother. When he’s fat I’ll eat him up’ Giettel began to 
cry bitterly, but it was of no use : she had to do what the wicked 
witch bade her. 

So the best food was cooked for poor Hansel, but Grettel got 
nothing but ciab-shello E\ ery mornmg the old woman hobbled 
out to the stable and cried : ‘ Hansel, put out youi finger, that I may 
feel if you are gettmg fat.’ But Hansel ahvays stretched out a bone, 
and the old dame, whose eyes were dun, couldn’t see it, and think- 
ing always it was Hansel’s finger, wondered why he fattened so 
slowdy. When four weeks passed and Hansel still remained thin, 
she lost patience and determmed to wait nolongei. ‘ Hi l Grettel,’ 
she called to the girl, ‘be ^mck and get some w'ater. Hansel may 
be fat or thm, I’m going to kill him to-morrow and cook him.’ Oh ! 
how the poor little sister sobbed as she carried the water, and how the 
tears loUed down her cheeks 1 ‘ Kind heaven help us now • ’ she cried ; 
‘ if only the wild beasts m the wood had eaten us, then at least we 
should have died together.’ ‘Just hold your peace,’ said the old 
hag : ‘ it won’t help you ’ 

Early m the morning Grettel had to go out and hang up the 
kettle full of water, and hght the fire. ‘ First we’ll bake,’ said the 
old dame ; ‘ I’ve heated the oven already and kneaded the dough,’ 
She pushed Grettel out to the oven, fiom which fiery flames w'ere 
already issuing. ‘ Creep m,* said the wntch, ‘ and see if it’s properly 
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iieateJ, so that we can &ho\e m the bread.’ For when she had 
got riiettel in she meant to close the oven and let the ^'iil Lake, 
that she mi"ht eat her up too. lint Grettel perceived her inten- 
cion, and spoke . ‘ I don’t know how I’m to do it ; how do I get in? ’ 

‘ l’'ou BiU^/ goose ' ’ said the hag, ‘ the opemng is lug enough ; see, I 
could get in myself; ’ and she crawled towards it, and poked her 
head into the oven. Then Giettel gave her a sho-v e that sent her 
light m, shut the non door, and drew the bolt. Giacions ' how she 
yelled ! it was quite hoirible ; but Grettel fled, and the wretched 
old woman was left to pensh miserably 

Grettel flew straight to Hansel, opened the httle stable- door, 
and died . ‘ Hansel, we are free , the old witch is dead.’ Then 
Hansel sprang like a bird out of a cage when the door is opened. 
How they lejoiced, and fell on each othei’s necks, and jumped for 
joy, and kissed one another • And as they had no longer any cause 
for fear, they w'ent into the old hag’s house, and there they found, m 
eveiy corner of the room, boxes with pearls and precious stones. 

' These are even better than pebbles,’ said Hansel, and crammed his 
pockets full of them ; and Grettel said . ‘ I too will bring something 
home,’ and she filled her apron lull. ‘But now,’ said Hansel, 
‘let's go and get well away ftom the witches’ wood.’ When they 
had 'wandered about for some hours they came to a big lake. ‘ We 
can’t get over,’ said Hansel; ‘I see no bridge of any sort or kind.’ 
‘Yes, and there’s no feny-boat either,’ answered Giettel; ‘but look, 
there swims a white duck ; if I ask her she’ll help us over ; ' and 
she called out . 

‘ Here are two childien, mournful very, 

Seeing neither budge nor ferry; 

Take us upon your wliite back. 

And row us over, quack, quack i ’ 

The duck swam towards them, and Hansel got on her back and 
bade his httle sister sit beside him. ‘No,’ answered Grettel, ‘we 
should he too heavy a load for the duck: she shall carry us across 
separately.’ The good bird did this, and when they were landed 
safely on the other side, and had gone on for a while, the wood 
became more and more familiar to them, and at length they saw 
their father’s house in the distance. Then they set off to run, and 
bonndmg into the room fell on their father’s neck. The man had 
not passed a happy hour smee he left them m the wood, hut the 
woman had died. Grettel shook out her apron so that the pearls 
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and precious stones rolled about tUe loom, and Hansel thle^v down 
one handful after the other out of his pocket Thus all their 
troubles W'ere ended, and they all hved happily evei atterwaids. 

My stor^ is done. See ’ there runs a little mouse , anyone who 
catches it may make himselt a large fiu caj) out of it.' 


“ GrTimm 
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A POOE widow once lived in a little cottage with a garden in front 
of it, in which grew two lose trees, one bearing white roses and 
the other red. She had two children, who were just Irke the two 
rose trees; one was called Snow-white and the other Kose-red, 
and they were the sweetest and best children in the world, always 
diligent and always cheerful , but Snow-white was quieter and more 
gentle than Eose-red. Eose-ied loved to run about the fields and 
meadows, and to pick flowers and catch butterflies ; but Snow-white 
sat at home with her mother and helped her in the household, or 
read aloud to her when there was no work to do. The two children 
loved each other so dearly that they alwa;)s walked about hand-in- 
hanl whenever they went out together, and when Snow-white said : 

* We will never desert each other,’ Eose-red answered . ‘No, not as 
long as we live , ’ and the mother added : ‘ Whatevei one gets she shall 
shaie with the other.’ They often roamed about in the woods 
gatlieimg hemes and no beast offered to hurt them ; on the 
contiaiy, they came up to them m the most confidmg manner , the 
little hare would eat a cabbage leaf from their hands, the deer 
glazed beside them, the stag would bound past them merrily, and 
the birds remamed on the branches and sang to them with all their 
might. No evil ever befell them ; if they tamed late in the wood and 
mght overtook them, they lay down together on the moss and slept 
tiUmommg, and their mother knew they were quite safe, and never 
felt anxious about them. Once, when they had slept the night m 
the wood and had been wakened by the morning sun, they per- 
ceived a beautiful child m a slunmg white robe sittmg close to their 
resting-place. The figure got up, looked at them kindly, but said 
nothing, and vanished mto the wood. And when they looked round 
about them they became aware that they had slept quite close to 
a precipice, over which they would certamly have fallen had they 
gone on a few steps further in the darkness. And when they told 
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their mother of their adventme, ehe saiil what they had seen must 
have been the angel that guards good children. 

Snow-white and Hose red kept then mother s cottage su heouti- 
folly clean and neat that it was a pleasure to go into it In sum- 
mer Eose-ied looked alter the house, and every mornmg betoie her 
mothoi awoke she placed a bunch of duweis belore the bed, from 
each tree a rose. In W'lnter Snow-white lit the lire and put on the 
kettle which was made of brass, but so beautifully polished that it 
shone like gold In the €\eiJiiig when the snowdakes fell their 
mother said ‘ Siiow’-wlute, go and close the shutters ; ’ and they th ew 
round the file, while the mothei jiut on liei spectaedes and lead 
aloud horn a hig book and the two girls listened and sat and 
span. Beside them on the giound lay a httle lamb, and behind 
them perched a httle white dove with its head tucked umicr its 
wings 

One eiening as they sat thus cosily together someone knocked 
at the door as though he desiied admittance The mother said . 

* Eose-ied, open the door quicldy ; it must be some traveller seekmg 
shelter.’ Kose-red hastened to unbar the door, and thought she saw a 
poor man standing in the darkness outside; but it was no such thing, 
only a bear*, who poked his thick black head through the door Eose- 
red screamed aloud and sprang back in terror, the lamb began to bleat, 
the dove flapped its wungs, and Snow-white ran and hid behind her 
mother’s bed But the bear began to speak, and said ‘Don’t be 
afraid : I w on’t hiu’t j ou I am half frozen, and only wish to w^arm 
myself a little.’ ‘ My poor bear,’ said the mother, ‘ lie down by the 
fire, only take care yon don’t burn yom' fur.’ Then she called out : 

‘ Snow-white and Rose-red, come out ; the bear will do you no harm . 
he IS a good, honest creature.’ So they both came out of their hiding- 
places, and gradually the lamb and dove drew near too, and they 
aH forgot their fear. The bear asked the childien to beat the snow 
a little out of his fur, and they fetched a brush and scrubbed him 
till he was dry. Then the beast stretched hunaelf in front of the 
fire, and growled quits happily and comfortably. The children 
soon grew quite at their ease with him, and led their helpless 
guest a fearful life. They tugged his fur with their hands, put 
their small feet on his back, and rolled him about here and there, 
or took a hazel wand and beat him with it ; and if he growied they 
only laughed. The bear submitted to everything with the best pos- 
sible gool-nature, only when they went too far he cried . ‘ Oh ! chil- 
dren. spare my life I 
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Snow-white and Rose-red, 

Don’t beat your lover dead.’ 

When it was time to letue for the night, and the others went to bed 
the mother said to the bear ‘ You can he there on the hearth, ui 
heaven’s name; it will be shelter for you from the cold and wet ' 
As soon as day dawned the children let him out, and he trotted over 
the snuw into the wood. From this time on the bear came every 
evening at the same houi, and lay down by the hearth and let the 
children play what pranks they liked with Inm; and they got so 
accustomed to him that the door was never shut till their black 
friend had made his appearance. 



When spring came, and all outside was green, the bear said one 
morning to Snow-white ‘Now I must go away, and not return 
agam the whole summer.’ ' Where are you going to, dear bear ’ 
asked Snow-white. ‘ I must go to the wood and protect my treasure 
from the wicked dwarfs. In wmter, when the earth is frozen hard, 
they are obliged to remain underground, for they can’t work their 
way through; but now, when the sim has thawed and warmed the 
ground, they break through and come up above to spy the land and 
steal what they can : what once falls into their hands and into their 
caves is not easily brought back to hght.’ Snow-white was quite 
sad over their friend’s departure, and when she unbarred the door 
for him, the bear, steppmg out, caught a piece of his fur in the door- 
B T 
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knocker, and Snow-white thought she caught sight of glittering gold 
beneath It, but she couldn’t be certain of it , and the beai lan hastily 
away, and soon disappeared behind the trees. 

A short time after this the mother sent the children into the 
wood to collect fagots. They came in their wanderings upon a big 
tree which lay felled on the ground, and on the trunk among the 
long grass they noticed somethmg jumping up and down, but what 
It wa°s they couldn’t distinguish. When they approached nearer 
they perL?ived a dwarf with a wizened face and a beard a yard 



long. The end of the beard was jammed into a cleft of the tree, and 
the little man sprang about hke a dog on a chain, and didn’t seem 
to know what he was to do. He glared at the girls with his fiery 
red eyes, and screamed out : ‘ What are you standmg there for ? can’t 
you come and help me ? ’ ‘What were you doing, little man ? ’ 
asked Rose-red. ‘You stupid, intiuisitiTe goose ' ’ rephedthe dwarf; 
‘I wanted to split the tree, in order to get httls chips of wood for 
our kitchen fire ; those thick logs that serve to make fires for coarse, 
greedy people like yourselves quite bum up all the httle food we 
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need I had successfully driven in the wedge, and all was gDing 
well, but the cursed wood was so slippery that it suddenly spiang 
out, and the tree closed up so rapidly that I had no time to take 
my beautiful white beard out, so here I am stuck fast, and I can't 
get away , and you silly, smooth-faced, milk-and-water gnls just 
stand and laugh ! Ugh 1 what wretches you are i ’ 

The children did all in their power, but they couldn’t get the 
beard out , it was wedged in far too firmly. ‘I wuU run and fetch 
somebody,’ said Rose-red. ‘ Ciazy blockheads ! ’ snapped the dwarf; 
‘what’s the good of calling anyone else? you’ie aheady tw'o too 
many for me. Does nothing better occur to you than that ^ ’ ‘ Don’t 
be so impatient,’ said Snow-white, ‘ I’ll see you get help ; ’ and taking 
her seissois out of her pocket she cut the end off his beard. As 
soon as the dwarf felt himself free he seized a bag full of gold 
which was hidden among the roots of the tree, lifted it up, and mut- 
tered aloud ‘ Curse these rude \vr etches, cutting off a piece of my 
splendid beard’’ With these words he swung the bag ovei liis 
back, and disappeared without as much as lookmg at the children 
again. 

Shortly after this Snow-white and Rose-red went out to get a 
dish of fish. As they appioaehed the stream they saw something 
w’hich looked like an enormous grasshopper, sprmgmg towards the 
water as if it weie going to jump m. They ran forward and recog- 
msed their old friend the dwarf ‘ Where are you gomg to ? ’ asked 
Rose-red ; ‘ you’re surely not gomg to j*ump mto the water ? ’ ‘ I’m 

not such a fool,’ screamed the dwarf. ‘ Don’t you see that cm’sed 
fish IS trying to drag me m ^ ’ The little man had been sitting on the 
bank fishing, when unfortunately the wmd had entangled his beard 
m the Ime ; and when immediately afterwards a big fish hit, the 
feeble little cieature had no strength to pull it out , the fish had the 
upper fin, and dragged the dwarf towards him. He clung on with 
all his might to every rush and blade of grass, but it didn’t help him 
much, he had to follow eveiy movement of the fish, and was m 
great danger of being drawn into the water. The girls came up just 
at the right moment, held him firm, and did all they could to disen- 
tangle his beard from the hne ; hut m vain, beard and Ime were m a 
hopeless muddle. Nothing remained but to produce the scissors 
and cut the heard, by which a small part of it was sacrificed. 

When the dwarf perceived what they were about he yelled to 
them : ‘ Do you call that manners, you toadstools 1 to disfigure a 
fellow’s face ? it wasn’t enough that you shortened my beard before, 

t2 
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but you must now needs cut off the best bit of it. I can’t appear 
lihe this before my own people. I wish you’d been at J ericho first.’ 
Then he fetched a sack of peails that lay among the rushes, and 
without saymg another woid he dragged it away and disappeared 
behind a stone. 

It happened that soon after this the mother sent the two girls to 
the town to buy needles, thread, laces, and ribbons. Their road led 
over a heath where huge bouldeis of rock lay scattered here and 
there. While trudging along they saw a big bird hovermg m the air, 
circling slowly above them, but always descending lower, till at last 
it settled on a rock not far from them. Immediately afterwards 
they heard a sharp, piercmg cry. They ran forward, and saw with 
horror that the eagle had pounced on their old friend the dwarf, and 
was about to carry him off. The tender-hearted children seized a 
hold of the httle man, and struggled so long with the bird that at 
last he let go his prey. When the dwarf had recovered from the 
first shock he screamed m his screechmg voice . ‘ Couldn’t you have 
treated me more carefcdly ? you have tom my thin httle coab all to 
shreds, useless, awkward hussies that you are I ’ Then he took a 
bag of precious stones and vanished under the rocks into his cave. 
The girls were accustomed to his ingratitude, and went on their 
way and did their business in town. On their way home, as they were 
a.gam passmg the heath, they surprised the dwarf pouring out his 
precious stones on an open space, for he had thought no one would 
pass by at so late an hour. The evemng sun shone on the ghttering 
atones, and they glanced and gleamed so beautifully that the chil- 
dren stood still and gazed on them. ‘What are you standmg there 
gapmg for ? ’ screamed the dwarf, and his ashen-grey face became 
scarlet with rage. He was about to go off with these augiy words 
when a sudden growl was heard, and a black bear trotted out of the 
wood. The dwarf jumped up m a great fright, but he hadn’t time 
to reach his place of retreat, for the bear was already close to him. 
Then he cried m terror ; ‘ Dear Mr. Bear, spare me I I’ll give you all 
my treasure. Look at those beautiful precious stones lying there. 
Spare my hfe ! what pleasure would you get from a poor feeble httle 
fellow like me ? You won’t feel me between your teeth. There, lay 
hold of these two wicked girls, they will be a tender morsel for you, as 
fat as young quails ; eat them up, for heaven’s sake.’ But the bear, 
paying no attention to his words, gave the evil little creature one 
blow with his paw, and he never moved again. 

The girls had run away, but the bear called after them ; ‘ Snow- 
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white and Bose-red, don’t be afraid; wait, and I’ll come with yon.‘ 
Then they lecogmsedhia voice and stood stiU, and when the bear 
was quite close to them his akin suddenly feU off, and a beautiful 
man stood beside them, all dressed in gold. ‘ I am akmg’s son,’ he 
said, ‘ and have been doomed by that unholy httle dwarf, who had 
stolen my treasure, to roam about the woods as a wild bear till his 



death should set me free. Now he has got his wbU -merited punish- 
ment.’ 

Snow-white married him, and Bose-red his brother, and they 
divided the great treasure the dwarf had collected m his cave be 
tween them. The old mother lived for many years peacefully with 
her children ; and she earned the two rose trees with her, and they 
stood in front of her wmdow, and every year they bore the finest 
red and white roses.^ 


* Gnmm, 
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O NCE upon a time an old queen, whose husband had been dead for 
many years, had a beautiful daughter. Wlien she grew up she 
was betrothed to a prmce who lived a great way off. Now% when the 
tune drew near for her to he manied and to depait into a foreign 
kmgdom, her old mother gave her much costly baggage, and many 
ornaments, gold and silver, trinkets and knicknacks, and, in fact, 
evei;^’thmg that belonged to a royal trousseau, for she loved hor 
daughter very dearly- She ga\ e hei a waiting-maid also, who was 
to nde with her and hand her over to the bridegroom, and she pro- 
vided each of them with a horse for the journey. Now the Prmcess’s 
horse was called Falada, and could speak. 

When the hour for departure drew near the old mother went to 
her bedroom, and taking a small knife she out her fingers till they 
bled ; then she held a white rag under them, and letting three drops 
of blood fall into it, she gave it to her daughter, and said : ‘ Dear 
child, take great care of this rag : it may be of use to you on the 
journey.’ 

So they took a sad farewell of each other, and the Pnncess stuck 
the rag m front of her dress, moimted her horse, and set forth on 
the journey to her bridegroom’s kingdom. After they had ridden 
for about an hour the Prmcess began to feel very thiisty, and said 
to ber waiting-maid : ‘ Pray get down and fetch me some water in 
my golden cup out of yonder stream I would like a drink.’ ‘ If 
you're thirsty,’ said the maid, ‘ dismount yourself, and he down by 
the water and drink ; I don’t mean to be your servant any longer.' 
The Prmcess was so thirsty that she got down, bent over the stream, 
and drank, for she wasn’t allowed to drink out of the golden goblet. 
As she drank she murmured * ‘ Oh I heaven, w^hat am I to do ^ ’ and 
the three drops of blood replied : 

‘ If your mother only knew, 

Her heart woidd surely break in two.’ 
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But the Princess was meek, and said nothing about her maid’s rude 
behaviour, and quietly mounted her horse again. They rode on 
their way for several miles, but the day was hot, and the sun’s 



rays smote fiercely on them, so that the Princess was soon overcome 
by thu'st agam. And as they passed a brook she called once more 
to her waitmg-maid ‘ Pray get down and give me a dnnkfrom my 
golden cup,’ for she had long ago forgotten her maid’s rude words. 
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But the waiting-maid replied, more haughtily even than before; 
' If you want a Irmk, you can dismount and get it , I don’t mean 
to be your servant.’ Then the Prmcess was compelled by her 
thir st to get down, and b ending over the flowmg water she cued 
and said : ‘ Oh ^ heaven, what am I to do ? ’ and the three drops of 
blood rephed : 

‘ If your mother only knew, 

Her heart would surely break in two.’ 

And as she drank thus, and leant right o^ er the water, the rag con- 
tainmg the three drops of blood fell from her bosom and floated 
down the stream, and she in her anxiety never even noticed her 
loss. But the waitmg-maid had observed it with delight, as she 
knew it gave her power over the bride, lor m losmg the drops of 
blood the Prmcess had become weak and powerless, ^yllen she 
wished to get on her horse Falada agam, the waitmg-maid called 
out . ‘ I mean to nde Palada : yon must mount my beast; ’ and tins 
too she had to submit to. Then the waiting-maid commanded her 
harshly to take off her royal robes, and to put on her common ones, 
and finally she made her swear by heaven not to say a word about 
the matter when they reached the palace ; and if she hadn’t taken 
this oath she would have been killed on the spot. But Falada 
observed everythmg, and laid it all to heart. 

The waitmg-maid now mounted Falada, and the read bride the 
worse horse, and so they contmued their journey till at length 
they arrived at the palace yard. Theie was great rejoicmg ever the 
arrival, and the Prmce sprang forward to meet them, and takmg 
the waitmg-maid for his bride, he Lfted her down fiom her horse 
and led her upstairs to the royal chamber. In the meantime the 
real Prmcess was left standing below m the courtyard. The old 
King, who was lookmg out of his wmdow, beheld her in this plight, 
and it struck him how sweet and gentle, even beautiful, she 
looked. He went at once to the royal chamber, and asked the 
bride who it was she had brought with her and had left thus stand- 
ing in the couit below. ‘ Oh • ’ leplied the bride, ' I brought her with 
me to keep me company on the journey ; give the girl somethmg 
to do, that she mayn’t be idle.’ But the old King had no work for 
her, and couldn’t think of anything; so he said, ‘ I’ve a small boy 
who looks after ihe geese, she’d better help him.’ The youth’s name 
was Curdksn, and the real bride was made to assist him m herding 
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Soon after this the false bride said to the Prince : ‘Dearest hus- 
band, I pi ay you grant me a favour.’ He answered : ‘ That I will.’ 

‘ Then let the slaughterer cut off the head of the horse I rode here 
upon, because it behaved very badly on the journey.’ But the truth 
was she was afraid ]est thehoise should speak and tell how she had 
treated the Princess. She carried her point, and the faithful Falada 
was doomed to die When the news came to the ears of the real 
Princess she went to the slaughterer, and secretly promised him a 
piece of gold if he would do somethmg for her. There was in the 
town a large dark gate, through which she had to pass night and 
morning with the geese , would he ‘ kindly hang up Falada’s head 
there, that she might see it once again ^ ’ The slaughterer said he 
would do as she desired, chopped off the head, and nailed it fiimly 
over the gateway. 

Early next morning, as she and Curdken were drivingthewflock 
through the gate, she said as she passed under . 

‘ Oh I Falada, ’tis you hang there ; ’ 
and the head replied . 

‘ ’Tis you ; pass under, Prmcess fair : 

If your mother only knew , 

Her heart would surely break m two.’ 

Then she left the tower and drove the geese mto a field. And when 
they had reached the common where the geese fed she sat down 
and unloosed her hair, which was of pure gold. Curdken loved 
to see it glitter m the sun, and wanted much to pull some hair out. 
Then she spoke : 

‘ Wmd, wind, gently sway, 

Blow Cmdken’s hat away ; 

Let him chase o’er field and wold 
Till my locks of ruddy gold, 

N ow astray and hangmg down, 

Be combed and plaited m ri crowm.’ 

Then a gust of wind blew Durdken’s hat away, and he had to 
chase it over hill and dale. When he returned from the pursuit 
she had finished her combing and curlmg, and his chance of gettmg 
any hair was gone. Curdken was veiy angry, and wouldn t speak 
to her. So they herded the geese till evening and then went home. 

The next morning, as they passed under the gate, the girl ssid : 

‘ Oh ! Falada, ’tis you hang there ; ’ 
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and the head replied : 

‘ Tis you; pass under, Princess tair 
If your mother only knew, 

Her heart would surely break m two. 
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Then she went on her way till she came to the common, where she 
sat lId^hi and began to comb out her hair ; then CuiilkGn lan up to 
her and wanted to giasp some of the ham from her head, but she 
called out hastily 

' Wmd, wmd, gently sway, 

Blo-vv Curdkeii’s hat away, 

Let him chase o’er field and wold 
Till my locks of luddy gold, 

Now astray and hangmg down, 

Be combed andifiaited in a ciown.’ 

Then a puff of wind came and blew Curdken’s hat far away, so 
that ho had to iim after it , and when he returned she had long 
finished putting up her golden locks, and he couldn’t get any han ; 
BO they watched the geese till it was dark. 

But that evenmg when they got home Curdken went to the old 
King, and said . I lefuse to herd geese any longer wuth that girl.’ 

‘ For what reason ^ ’ asked the old King. ‘ Because she does nothing 
but annoy me all day long,’ rephed Curdken ; and he proceeded to 
relate all her imgmbies, and said : ‘ Every mormng as W’e diive the 
fiock through the dai’k gate she says to a horse’s head that hangs 
on the wall . 

‘ ‘ Oh f Falada, ’tis you hang there; ” 
and the head replies 

j ti under, Prmcess fair . 

If your mother only knew, 

Her heart would surely break m two.” ’ 

And Curdken went on toteU what passed on the common where 
the geese fed, and how he had always to chase his hat. 

The old King bade him go and drive forth his flock as usual 
next day; and when mommg came he himself took up his position 
behmd the dark gate, and heard how the goose-girl gieeted Falada. 
Then he followed her through the field, and hid himself behmd a 
bush on the common. He soon saw with his own eyes how the 
goose-boy and the goose-girl looked after the geese, and how after a 
time the maiden sat down and loosed her hair, that glittered like 
gold, and repeated ■ 

‘ Wmd, wdnd, gently sway, 

Blow Curdken’ s hat away ; 

Let him chase o’er field and wold 
Till my locks of ruddy gold, 
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Now astray and hanging (lov\n, 

Be combed and plaited m a crown.’ 

Then a gust of wind came and blew Curdlien’s hat a^vay, so that he 
had to fly over hill and dale after it, anil the girl m the meantime 
quietly combed and plaited her han . all this the old King observed, 
and returned to the palace without any one having noticed him. In 
the evenmg when the goose-girl came home he called her aside 
and asked her why she behaved as she did. ‘ I mayn’t tell you 
why ; how dare I confide my woes to anyone ? for I swore not to by 
heaven, othei wise I should have lost my life.’ The old King begged 



her to tell him all, and left her no peace, but he could get nothing 
out of her. At last he said : ‘ Well, if you won’t teU me, confide your 
trouble to the iron stove there ; ’ and he went away. Then she crept 
to the stove, and began to sob and cry and to pour out her poor 
httle heart, and said : ‘ Here I sit, deserted by aU the world, I who 
am a king’s daughter, and a false waiting-maid has forced me to 
take off my own clothes, and has taken my place with my bride 
groom, while I have to fulfil the lowly office of goose-girl. 

‘ If my mother only knew, 

Her heart would surely break in two.’ 
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But the old King sbood outside at the stove chimney, and listened 
to her words. Then ho enteied the room agiun, and bidding her 
leave the stove, he oidcred loyal apparel to be put on her, in which 
she looked amazingly lovely. Then he summoned his son, and 
revealed to him that he had got the false bride, who was nothing 
but a waiting-maid, while the real one, in the guise of theex-gooso- 
girl, w^as standmg at his side. The young King rejoiced from his 
heait when he saw her beauty and learnt how good she was, and a 
great banquet was prepared, to which everyone was bidden. The 
bridegroom sat at the head of the table, the Princess on one side 
of him and the waiting-maid on the other; but she was so 
dazzled that she did not recognise the Princess in her glittering 
garments. Now when they had eaten and drunk, and were merry, 
the old King asked the waitmg-maid to solve a knotty point for him. 
‘What,’ said he, ‘should be done to a certain person who has 
deceived everyone ’ and he proceeded to relate the whole story, 
ending up with, ‘ Now what sentence should be passed ? ’ Then 
the false bride answered . ‘ She deserves to be put stark naked into 
a barrel Imed with sharp nails, which should be dragged by two 
white horses up and down the street till she is dead.’ 

‘ You are the person,’ said the King, ‘ and you have passed 
sentence on yourself; and even so it shall be done to you.’ And 
when the sentence had been earned out the young Kmg was married 
to his real bride, and both reigned over the kingdom in peace and 
liappmess.^ 


* n- nmm- 
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’‘pHERE was once upon a time a widow who had two daughters. 
A- The eldest was so much liLe her m the face and humoui that 
whoe\ er looked upon the daughter saw the mother. They wei e both 
BO disagreealjle and so proud that there was no living with them. 

The youngest, who was the veiy pictiue of her father for 
conitesy and sweetness of temper, -was withal one of the most 
beautiful girls ever seen. As people natui’ally lo\e their own 
likeness, this mother even doted on her eldest daughter, and at 
the same time had a horrible aversion for the youngest — she made 
hei eat m the kitchen and woik contmually. 

Among other things, this poor child w'as forced twice a day 
to draw water above a mile and a-half off the house, and bung 
home a pitcher full of it. One day, as she was at this fountam, 
there came to her a poor woman, who begged of her to let her 
ilnnk. 

‘ Oh I ay, with all my heart, Goody,’ said this pretty httle girl ; 
and rmsmg immediately the pitcher, she took up some water from 
the clearest place of the fountam, and gave it to her, holding up 
the pitcher all the while, that sJie might drink the easier. 

The good woman havmg drunk, said to her 
‘You are so very pretty, my dear, so good and so mannerly, 
that I cannot help gi^nng you a gift.’ For this was a fairy, who 
had taken the form of a poor country-woman, to see how^ far the 
civihty and good manners of this pretty girl would go. ‘ I will give 
you for gift,’ contmued the Fauy, ‘that, at every word you speak, 
there shall come out of your mouth either a flowei or a jewel ’ 
When this pretty girl came home her mother scolded at her 
for staying so long at the fountam. ^ 

‘ I beg your pardon, mamma,’ said the poor girl, ‘ for not making 
more haste.’ 

And m speakmg these words there came out of her mouth two 
roses, two pearls, and two diamonds. 
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‘ What IS it I see there ^ ’ said her mother, ijmte astonished. ‘ I 
think I see peails and diamonds come out of the girl’s mouth I 
How happens this, child ? ’ 

This was the first tune she ever called her child. 

The poor creature told her fra nkl y all the matter, not without 
droppmg out infinite numbers of diamonds. 

‘ In good faith,’ cned the mother, ‘ I must send my child thither. 
Come hither, Fanny ; look what comes out of thy sister’s mouth 



when she speaks. Wouldst not thou be glad, my dear, to have the 
same gift given to thee ? Thou hast nothing else to do but go and 
draw water out of the fountam, and when a certain poor woman 
asks you to let her drink, to give it her very civilly.’ 

‘ It would be a very fine sight mdeed,’ said this ill-bred mmx, 
to see me go draw water ’ 

® You shall go, hussey I ’ said the mother ; ‘ and this minute.’ 
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So away she went, but grumbhng all the way, taking \\ith her 
the best silver tankaid in the house. 

She was no soonei at the lonntain than she saw coining out of 
the wood a lady most gloriously diessed, who came up to her, and 
asked to dimk. This was, j’ou must know, the very fairy who 
eppeared to her sister, but had now taken the air and diess of a 
prmcess, to see how lar tins girl’s rudeness would go. 

‘Am I come hithei,’ said the pioud, saucy slut, ^to serve you 
with w^ater, pray? I suppose the silver tankaid was brought 



purely for your ladyship, was it ? Plowever, you may drink out of 
it, if you have a fancy.’ 

‘ You are not over and above mannerly,’ answered the Fairy, 
without putting herself in a passion. ‘ W ell, then, since you have so 
httle breeding, and are so disobliging, I give you for gift that at 
every word you speak there shall come out of your mouth a snake 
or a toad.’ 

So soon as her mother saw her coming she cried out : 

'Well, daughter? ’ 
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‘ Well, mother "> ’ ans\^ eied the pert hussey, throwing out of her 
mouth two vipers and two toads. 

‘ Oh ! mercy,’ cried the mother ; ‘ what is it I see "> Oh ' it is that 
wretch her sister who has occasioned all this ; but she shall pay lor 
It ’ j and name cliately she ran to beat her. The poor child fled a^way 
from her, and went to hide herself m the forest, not far from thence. 

The Kmg’s son, then on his return from hunting, met hei, and 
seemg her so very pretty, asked her what she did there alone and 
why she cried. 

‘ Alas * sir, my mamma has turned me out of doors.’ 

The Kmg’s son, wdio saw five or si\ pearls and as nianv 
diamonds come out of her mouth, desired her to tell him how that 
happened. She heieupon told him the whole stoiy; and so the 
Kmg’s son fell m love with hei, and, consideimg with himselt that 
such a gift was worth more than any marriage poitioii, conducted 
her to the palace of the King his father, and there manied hei 

As for her sister, she made herself so much hated that her owm 
mother turned her oft ; and the miserable wretch, havmg wandered 
about a good while without findmg anybody to take her m. went to 
a corner of the wood, and there died ^ 


* Charlefc Peirault. 
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O NCE upon a time theie lued a kins; who was so just and kmd 
that his subjects called him ‘the Good King.’ It happened 
■onedaj', ^\hen he was out hunting, that a httle white rabbit, which 
his dogb weie chasmg, sprHng into his arms foi shelter. The King 
fttioked it gently, and said to it 

‘ Well, bunny, as you ha\ e come to me for protection I will see 
that nobody hints s uu ’ 

And he took it home to his palace and had it put in a pietty 
little house, w’lth all soits of nice thmgs to eat. 

That night, when he was alone in his room, a beautiful lady 
suddenly appealed betoie him, her long diess was as w’hite as 
snow, and she had a crown of wdiite roses upon her head The 
good lung w'as "Nery much suipiised to see her, for he knew his 
door had been tightly shut, and he could not think how’ she had got 
in Eut she said to him 

‘ I am the Eauy Tiuth, I w'as passing thi’ough the wood when 
weie out hmiting, and I wuslicd to find out if you w'eie leally 
good, as everybody said you were, so I took the shape of a little 
labbit and came to youi arms for shelter, for I know that those who 
are merciful to anunals wull be still kinder to then feUow-men. If 
\oahad refused to help me I should have been certam that yon 
were wicked. I thank you for the kindness you have shown me, 
wdiich has made me your friend for ever You have only to ask 
me for anji thing you w'ant and I pioimse that I will give it to 

‘ Madam,’ said the good Kmg, ‘ since you are a fairy, you no 
doubt know all my wishes. I have hut one son, whom I love very 
dearly, that is w^hy he is called Prince Darlmg If you are really 
good enough to wish to do me a favour, I beg that you will become 
his friend.’ 

‘With all my heal t,’ answered the Fairy. ‘I can make your 
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son the handsomest piince m the woild, or the richest, or the 
most powerihl , choose whichevei you lihe for him ’ 

‘ I do not ask either of these things for my son,’ replied tlie 
good Kmg , ‘ but if you i^vill make him the best of piinces, I shall 
indeed be grateful to you. What good would it do him to be iich, 
01 handsome, or to possess all the kmgdoms of the world if he were 
wicked ^ You know well he would still be unhappy. Only a good 
man can he really contented.’ 

^ You aie q^uite right,’ answered the Fairy ; ‘ but it is not in my 
powei to make Prmce Darling a good man unless he will help me; 
he must himself try hard to become good ; I can only promise uo 
give him good advice, to scold him for his faults, and to pumsh 
him if he will not correct 
and punish him self.’ 

The good King was 
(^uite satisfied with this 
promise , and very soon 
afterwards he died. 

Piince Darhng was 
very sorry, for he loved 
his father with all his 
heart, and he would will- 
ingly have given aU his 
kingdoms and aU his trea- 
sures of gold and silver if 
they could have kept the 
good Kmg with him. Two 
days afterwards, when 
the Prince had gone to 
bed, the Fairy suddenly 
appeared to him and said . 

‘ I promised your 
father that I would be 
your friend, and to keep 
my word I have come to 
brmg you a present.’ At 
upon his finger. 

‘Take great care of this ring,’ she said: ‘it is more precious than 
diamonds ; every time you do a bad deed it will prick your finger, 
but if, m spite of its prickmg, you go on in your own evil way, yon 
will lose my friendship, and I shall become your enemy.’ 

v9 
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So saying, the Fairy disappeared, leaving Piince Bailing ^^eiy 
much astonished. 

For some time he behaved so well that the ring never pricked 
him, and that made him so contented that his subjects called hnn 
Pimce Barling the Happy. 

One day, how'ever, he went out hunting, but could get no sport, 
which put him in a very bad temper , it seemed to him as he rode 
along that his rmg was pressmg into his finger, but as it did not 
puck him he did not heed it. When he got home and went to his 
own room, his httle dog Bibi ran to meet him, jumping round hiTn 
with pleasure. ‘ Git away ! ’ said the Prince, qmte gruffly. ‘ I don’t 
want you, you are m the way.’ 

The poor httle dog, who didn’t understand this at all, pulled at 
his coat to make him at least look at her, and this made Prince 
Bar lin g so cross that he gave her quite a hard kick. 

Instantly his rmg pricked him sharply, as if it had been a pin. 
He was very much surprised, and sat down m a corner of his room 
feelmg quite ashamed of himself. 

‘ I behave the Fairy is laughing at me,’ he thought ‘ Surely I 
can have done no great wrong m just kickmg a tiresome animal ! 
What is the good of my bemg ruler of a great kingdom if I am not 
oven allowed to heat my own dog ? ’ 

‘I am not makmg fun of you,’ said a voice, answermg Prmce 
Barlmg’s thoughts ‘ You have committed three faults. First of 
all, you were out of temper because you could not have what you 
wanted, and you thought all men and animals were only made to do 
your pleasure ; then you were really angry, which is very naughty 
indeed j and lastly, you were cruel to a poor httle animal who did 
not in the least deserve to he ill-treated. 

‘ I know you are far above a little dog, but if it were right and 
allowable that great people should ill-treat all who are beneath 
them, I might at this moment beat you, or kill you, for a fairy is 
greater than a man. The advantage of possessing a great empire 
IS not to be able to do the evil that one desires, but to do all the 
good that one possibly can.’ 

The Prince saw how naughty he had been, and promised to try 
and do better m future, but he did not keep his word. The fact 
was that he had been brought up by a foolish nurse, who had spoilt 
him when he was httle. If he wanted anything he only had to cry 
and fret and stamp his feet and she would give him whatever he 
asked for, which had made him self-willed ; also she had told hini 
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from mormng to night that he would one day be a kuig, and that 
kmgs were veiy happy, be/jauae everyone was bound to obey and 
respect them, and no one could prevent them from domg just a^ 
they liked. 

When the Prince giew old enough to understand, he soon learnt 
that there could be nothmg worse than to be proud, obstmate, and 
conceited, and he had really tried to cure himself of these defects, 
but by that time his faults had become habits , and a bad habit 14. 
veiy haid to get nd of Not that he was naturally of a bad 
disposition; he was truly sorry when he had been naughty, and 
said : 

‘ I am very unhappy to ha^ e to struggle agamst my anger and 
piide every day ; if I had been punished for them when I was little 
they would not be such a trouble to me now ’ 

His ring pricked him very often, and sometimes he left off what 
he was doing at once ; but at other times he would not attend to it. 
Strangely enough, it gave him only a slight puck for a trifling fault 
but when he was really naughty it made his Anger actually bleed. 
At last he got tired of being constantly reminded, and wanted to be 
able to do as he liked, so he threw his ring aside, and thought him- 
self the happiest of men to have got rid of its teasmg pricks. H? 
gave himself up to doing every foolish thing that occurred to him. 
until he became quite wicked and nobody could like him any 
longer. 

One day, when the Prince was walking about, he saw a young: 
girl, who was so very pretty that he made up his mind at once that 
he would marry her. Her name was Celia, and she was as good as 
she was beautiful. 

Prince Darlmg fancied that Celia would thmk herself only too 
happy if he offered to make her a great queen, but she said 
fearlessly : 

‘ Sire, I am only a shepherdess, and a poor girl, but, nevertheless^ 
I will not marry you.’ 

‘ Do you dislike me ' asked the Prince, who was very uiiicb 
vexed at this answer. 

‘No, my Pnnce,’ rephed Oeha, ‘I cannot help thinking you 
very handsome ; but what good would riches be to me, and all the 
grand dresses and splendid carriages that you would give me, if 
the had deeds which I should see you do every day made me hate 
and despise you ^ ’ 

The Prmce was very angry at this speech, and commanded his 
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officers lo maKe Celia a prisoner anii carry her off to his palace. All 
day Ions; the lemembrance of what she had said annoyed him, hut 
as he loved her he could not makt up his mind to have her 
punished. 

One of the Prince’s favourite companions w^as his fostei -brother, 
whom he trusted entirely ; but he was not at all a good man, and 
gave Prince Darhng very bad advice, and encouraged him in all his 
evil ways. When he saw the Prmce so downcast he asked what 
was the matter, and when he explained that he could not bear 
Ceha’s bad opmion of him, and was resolved to be a better man in 
order to please her, this evil adviser said to him : 

‘ You are very kmd to trouble yourself about this little girl ; if I 
were you I would soon make hex obey me. Eemembei that yon 
aie a kmg, and that it would be laughable to see you trymg to 
please a shepherdess, who ought to be only too glad to be one ol 
your slaves. Keep her m prison, and feed her on bread and water 
for a httle while, and then, if she still says she w’lll not marry you, 
have her head cut off, to teach other people that you mean to be 
obeyed. Why, if you cannot make a gnl like that do as you wish, 
your subjects will soon forget that they are only put mto the world 
for our pleasure ’ 

‘ But,’ said Piince Darling, ‘ would it not be a shame if I had an 
nmocent girl put to death ? For Ceha really has done nothing to 
deserve punishment.’ 

people will not do as you tell them they ought to suffer for 
it,’ answered his foster-brother, ‘ but even if it w^ere unjust, you had 
better be accused of that by your subjects than that they should 
find out that they may msult and thwart you as often as they 
please.’ 

In saymg this he was touchmg a weak pomt m his brother’s _ 
cliaiacter ; for the Prmce’s fear of losmg any of his power made 
him at once abandon his first idea of trymg to be good, and resolve 
to try and fnghten the shepherdess mto eonsentmg to marry him. 

His foster-brother, who "wanted him to keep this resolution, 
mvited three young courtiers, as wicked as himself, to sup with the 
Pimce, and they persuaded him to dnnk a great deal o± wine, and 
contmued to excite his anger agamst Ceha by tellmg him that she 
had laughed at his love for her ; until at last, m quite a furious 
rage, he rushed off to find her, declaring that if she still refused to 
marry him she should be sold as a slave the very next day. 

But when he reached the room m which Ceha had been locked 
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up, he was fp"eatly surprised to find that she was not m it, though 
he had had the key in his own pocket all the time. His anger was 
teirible, and he vowed vengeance against whoever had helped her 
to escape. His bad triends, when they heard him, resolved to turn 
his wrath upon an old nobleman who had foimerly been his tutoi . 
and who still dared sometimes to tell the Prmce of his faults, hu 
he loved him as if he had been his own son. At first Prince Bailing 
had thanked him, but after a tune he grew impatient and thought 
it must be just mere love of fault-tindmg that made his old tutor 
blame him when everyone else was praismg and flattering him. So 
he oidered him to retue ftom his Court, though he still, fiom time 
to time, spoke of him as a woithy man whom he respected, e'ven 
if he no longer loved him. His unwoi thy friends feared that he 
might some day take it mto his head to recall his old tutor, su they 
thought they now had a good opportunity of getting him bamslied 
for ever. 

They reported to the Prince that Sulim an, for that was the 
tutor’s name, had boasted of havmg helped Celia to escape, and 
they bribed three men to say that Suliman himself had told them 
about it. The Prmce, m great anger, sent his foster-brother with 
a number of soldiers to bring his tutor before him, in chains, lilce a 
cnmmal. After giving this order he w^ent to his own loom, but he 
had scarcely got into it when there was a clap of thunder which 
made the ground shake, and the Fauy Truth appealed suddenly 
before him 

‘I promised your father,’ said she sternly, ‘to giAe you good 
advice, and to punish you if you refused to follow it You ha\e 
despised my counsel, and have gone your own evil W'ay nntil you 
are only outwardly a man; really yon aie a monster — the honor 
of everyone who knows you. It is time that I should fulfil my 
promise, and begm your punishment. I condemn you to resemble 
the animals whose ways you have imitated. You have made 
yourself like the lion by your anger, and like the wolf by \our 
greediness. Like a snake, you have ungratefully turned npon one 
who was a second father to you , your churlishness has made you 
like a bull. Therefore, m your new form, take the appearance of 
all these animals.’ 

The Fairy had scarcely fimshed speaking when Piince Barhng 
saw to his horror that her words were fulfilled. He had a lion’s, 
head, a hull’s horns, a wolfs feet, and a snake’s body. At the 
same instant he found himself in a great foiest, beside a clear lake. 
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m which he could see plainly the homhle creature he had become, 
and a voice said to him . 

‘ Look carefully at the state to which your wickedness has 
brought you ; belie\ e me, your soul is a thousand times more hideous 
than youx body.’ 

Prmee Darhng recognised the voice of the Fairy Truth, and 
lurned in a fuiy to catch her and eat her up if he possibly could; 
hut he saw no one, and the same voice went on : 

^ I laugh at your poweilessness and anger, and I intend to punish 
join piide by lettmg you fall into the hands of your own subjects.’ 

The Pimee began to think that the best thing he could do would 
he to get as far away from the lake as he could, then at least he 
would not be continually remmded of his terrible uglmess. So he 
ran towards the wood, but before he had gone many yards he fell 
into a deep pit which had been made to trap bears, and the hunters, 
who were hiding m a tree, leapt down, and secured him with 
several chains, and led him mto the chief city of his own kmgdom. 

On the way, instead of lecognismg that his own faults had 
brought this punishment upon him, he accused the Fairy of bemg 
the cause of all his misfortunes, and bit and tore at his chams 
furiously. 

As they approached the town he saw that some great rejoicing 
was bemg held, and when the hunters asked what had happened 
they were told that the Prince, whose only pleasure it was to torment 
his people, had been found m his room, killed by a thunder-bolt 
(for that was what was supposed to have become of him ). Four 
of his eourtieis, those who had encouraged him in his wicked doings, 
had tried to seize the kingdom and divide it between them, but the 
people, who knew it was their bad counsels which had so changed 
the Prince, had cut off their heads, and had offered the crown to 
Suliman, whom the Prince had left m prison This noble lord had 
just been crowned, and the deliverance of the kmgdom was the 
-cause of the rejoicing. ‘ For,’ they said, ‘ he is a good and just 
man, and we shall once more enjoy peace and prosperity.’ 

Prince Darling roared with anger when he heard this ; but it 
was still worse for him when he reached the great square before his 
own palace. He saw Suliman seated upon a magmficent throne, 
■and all the people crowded round, wishing him a long life that he 
might undo all the mischief done by his predecessor. 

Presently Suliman made a sign with his hand that the people 
•should he silent, and said: ‘ I h»’«^e accepted the crown you have 
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ofiered me, but only that I may keep it for Prmce Darling, who is 
not dead as you suppose , the Faiiy has assured me that there is 
BtiU hope that you may some day see him again, good and vir- 
tuous as he was when he first came to the throne Alas ’ ’ he con- 
tinued, ‘he was led away by flatterers. I knew his heart, and am 
certain that if it had not been for the bad influence ot those who 
suiiounded him he would have been a good king and a father to 
his people. We may hate his faults, but let us pity him and hope 
for his restoration. As for me, I would die gladly if that could 
brmg back oui Piince to leign justly and worthily once more.’ 

These words went to Pimce Dailmg’s heart; he leahsed the 
true affection and faithfuLness of his old tutor, and for the first time 
reproached hunself for all his evil deeds ; at the same instant he 
felt all his angei meltmg away, and he began qmetly to think over 
his past life, and to admit that his punishment was not more than 
he had deserved. He left off tearing at the iron bars of the cage m 
which he was shut up, and became as gentle as a lamb 

The hunters who had caught him took him to a great men- 
agerie, where he was chained up among all the other wild beasts, 
and he determmed to show his sorrow for his past bad behaviour 
by bemg gentle and obedient to the man who had to take care of 
him. Unfortunately, this man was very rough and unkmd, and 
though the poor monster was quite quiet, he often beat him without 
rhyme or reason when he happened to be in a bad temper. One 
day when this keeper was asleep a tiger broke its cham, and flew 
at him to eat him up. Prmce Darlmg, who saw what was going 
on, at first felt quite pleased to think that he should be dehverei 
from his persecutor, but soon he thought better of it and wished 
that he were free. 

‘ I would return good for evil,’ he said to himself, ‘ and sa\e the 
unhappy man’s life.’ He had hardly wished this when his iron 
cage flew open, and he rushed to the side of the keeper, who was awake 
and was defending himself agamst the tiger. When he saw the 
monster had got out he gave him self up for lost, but his fear was 
soon changed into joy, for the kind monster threw itself upon the 
tiger and very soon kiUed it, and then came and crouched at the 
feet of the man it had saved. 

Overcome with gratitude the keeper stooped to caress the strange 
creature which had done him such a great service ; but suddenly a 
voice said in his ear 

‘A good action should never go unrewarded,’ and at the same 
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instant the monster disappeared, and he saw at his teet only a 
pretty little dog 1 

Prince Darling, dehghted by the change, frisked about the 
keeper, showmg his joy m every way he could, and the man, 
takmg him up in his arms, carried him to the King, to whom he 
told the whole story. 

The Queen said she would like to have this wonderful little dog, 
and the Prince would have been very happy in his new home if he 
could have forgotten that he was a man and a kmg. The Queen 
petted and took care of him, but she was so afraid that he would 
get too fat that she consulted the court -physician, who said that he 
was to be fed only upon broad, and was not to have much even of 
that. So poor Pnnce Darling was tenibly hungry all day long, but 
he was very patient about it 

One day, when they gave him his httle loaf for breakfast, he 
thought he would hke to eat it out in the garden ; so he took it up 
m his mouth and trotted away towards a brook that he knew of a 
long way from the palace. But he was surprised to find that the 
brook was gone, and where it had been stood a great house that 
seemed to be built of gold and precious stones Numbers of people 
splendidly dressed were going mto it, and sounds of music and 
dancmg and feasting could be heard from the windows 

But what seemed very strange was that those people who came 
out of the house were pale and thm, and their clothes were torn, 
and hanging m rags about them. Some fell down dead as they 
came out, before they had tune to get away — others crawled farther 
with great difficulty, while others again lay on the ground, faintmg 
with hunger, and begged a morsel of bread from those who were 
gomg into the house, but they would not so much as look at the 
poor creatures. 

Prince Darling went up to a young girl who was trying to eat a 
few' blades of grass — she was so hungry. Touched with compassion, 
he said to himself : 

‘ I am very hungry, hut I shall not die of starvation before I get 
my dinner ; if I give my breakfast to this poor creature perhaps I 
may save her life.’ 

So he laid his piece of bread in the girl’s hand, and saw her eat 
it up eagerly. 

She soon seemed to be quite well again, and the Prince, delighted 
to have been able to help her, was thinkmg of going home to the 
palace, when he heard a great outcrv, and turmng round saw 
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Celia who was being earned against her will mto the great 
house. 

For the hist time the Prince regretted that he was no longer 
the monster, then he would have been able to lescue Ceha— now he 
could only bai-k feebly at the people who were carrymg her off, and 
tiy to follow them, but they chased and kicked him away. 

He determined not to ^uit the place till ho knew what had 
become of Celia, and blamed himself tor what had befallen her. 



‘ Alas f ’ he said to himself, ‘ I am furious with the people who 
are carrymg Ceha off, but isn’t that exactly what I did myself, and 
if I had not been prevented did I not mtend to be still more cruel 
to her ’ 

Here he was interrupted by a noise above his head someone 
was openmg a window, and he saw with delight that it was Ceha 
herself, who came forwaril and threw out a plate of most delicious- 
lookmg food, then the wmdow was shut again, and Prince Darling, 
who had not had anything to eat all day, thought he might as well 
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take the opportimity of getting semethmg. He ran forward to 
begin, but the young giil to whom he had given his bread gave a 
cry of terror and took him up m her arms, saying . 

‘ Don’t touch it, my pool httle dog— that house is the palace of 
pleasui e, and everythmg that comes out of it is poisoned ! 

At the same moment a voice said 

‘ You see a good action always brings its reward, and the 



Prince found himself changed into a beautiful white dove. He 
remembered that white was the favourite colour of the Fairy Truth, 
and began to hope that he might at last win back her favour. But 
just now his first care was for Celia, and nsmg into the air he flew 
round and round the house, until he saw an open window ; but he 
searched through every room in vain. No trace of Celia was to be 
seen, and the Pnnee, in despair, determined to search through the 
world till he found her. He flew on and on for sev^eral days, till 
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he came to a gi'eat deseit, where he saw a cavern — and to his 
dehght there sat Delia, shaiing the simple breakfast of an old 
heimit. 

Over-joyed to ha\e found her, Prmce Oarlmg perched upon her 
shoulder, trying to express by his caresses how glad he was to see 
her agam, and Ceha, surprised and dehghted by the tameness of 
this pretty white dove, stroked it softly, and said, though she 
never thought of its understandmg her : 

‘ I accept the gift that you make me of yourself— and I will lo\e 
you always.’ 

‘ Take care what you are saymg, Ceha,’ said the old hermit ; 

‘ are you prepared to keep that promise ^ ’ 

‘Indeed I hope so, my sweet shepherdess,’ cried the Prmce, 
who was at that moment restored to his natural shape. ‘ You 
promised to love me always ; tell me that you really mean what 
yon said, or I shall have to ask the Fairy to give me hack the form 
of the dove which pleased you so much.’ 

‘You need not be afraid that she will change her mind,’ said 
the Fairy, throwmg off the hermit’s robe m which she had been 
disguised, and appearmg before them. 

‘ Ceha has loved you ever smce she first saw you, only she 
would not tell you while you were so obstmate and naughty. Now 
you have repented and mean to be good you deserve to be happy, 
and so she may love you as much as she likes.’ 

Celia and Prmce Darling threw themselves at the Fairy’s feet, 
and the Prince was never tired of thanking her for her kmdness. 
Ceha was delighted to hear how sorry he was for all his past folhes 
and misdeeds, and promised to love him as long as she hved. 

‘ Rise, my children,’ said the Fairy, ‘ and I will transport you to 
the palace, and Prmce Darlmg shall have back agam the crown 
he forfeited by his bad behaviour.’ 

While she was speakmg they found themselves in Suhmans 
haU, and his delight was great at seemg his dear master once more. 
He gave up the throne joyfully to the Prmce, and remamed always 
the most faithful of his subjects. 

Ceha and Prmce Darling reigned for many years, but he was 
so determined to govern worthily and to do his duty that his 
ring, which he took to wearing again, never once pricked him 
severely ^ 


1 Cabinet dei^ Foes, 
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T HIERE was a man who had fine houses, both in town and country, 
a deal of silver and gold plate, embioicleied furmtuie, and 
coaches gilded aU over with gold. But this man w^as so unlucky as 
to have a blue heard, which made hun so hightfuUy ugly that all 
the women and girls ran away firom him. 

One of his neighbours, a lady of quahty,had two daughters who 
were perfect beauties. He desiied of her one of them in marriage, 
leaving to her choice winch of the two she would bestow on him. 
They would neithei of them have him, and sent him backw^ards 
and foi wards from one another, not being able to beai the thoughts 
of marrymg a man who had a blue beard, and what besides gave 
them disgust and aversion wels his havmg already been mariied to 
several wives, and nobody ever knew what became of them. 

Blue Beard, to engage their affection, took them, with the lady 
then mother and three or four ladies of their acquamtance, with 
other young people of the neighbomhood, to one of his country 
seats, where they stayed a whole week. 

There was nothmg then to be seen but parties of pleasm-e, 
hunting, fishing, dancing, mirth, and feastmg. Nobody w^ent to 
bed, hut all passed the mght m rallymg and jokmg with each other. 
In short, every thing succeeded so well that the youngest daughter 
began to think the master of the house not to have a heard so very 
blue, and that he was a mighty civil gentleman. 

As soon as they returned home, the marriage was concluded. 
About a month afterwards, Blue Beard told his wife that he was 
obhged to take a country journey for six weeks at least, about 
affaii*s of very great consequence, desiring her to divert heiself m 
his absence, to send for her friends and acqnamtances, to carry 
them mto the country, if she pleased, and to make good cheer 
wherever she was. 

* Here,’ said he, ‘ are the keys of the two great wardrobes, 
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wlieiein I have my best furmture ; these are of my silver and gold 
plate, which is not every day m use ; these open my strong boxes, 
which hold my money, both gold and silver ; these my caskets ol 
jewels ; and this is the master-key to all my apartments. But for 
this little one here, it is the key of the closet at the end of the great 
gallery on the ground floor. Open them ail ; go mto all and every 
one of them, except that little closet, which I forbid you, and forbid 
it m such a manner that, if you happen to open it, there’s nothmg 
but what you may expect from my just anger and resentment ’ 

She piomised to observe, veiy exactly, whatever he had ordeied ; 
when he, after havmg embraced her, got mto his coach and pro- 
ceeded on his journey. 

Her neighbours and good fiiends did not stay to be sent for by 
the new married lady, so great was their impatience to see all the 
rich furmtm’e of her house, not daimg to come while her husband 
was there, because of bis blue beard, which frightened them. 
They lan through all the rooms, closets, and wardrobes, which 
weie all so fine and rich that they seemed to surpass one another. 

After that they went up mto the two great rooms, where were 
the best and richest fuimture ; they could not sufficiently admire 
the numbei and beauty of the tapestry, beds, couches, cabmets, 
stands, tables, and lookmg-glasses, m which you might see youiself 
from head to foot ; some of them weie framed with glass, others 
with bilvei, plain and gilded, the finest and most magnificent ever 
were seen. 

They ceased not to extol and envy the happiness of their fnend, 
who m the meantime m no way diverted herself m looking upon all 
these rich thmgs, because of the impatience she had to go and open 
the closet on the groimd floor. She was so much pressed by her 
curiosity that, without considering that it was very uncivil to leave 
her company, she went down a little back staircase, and with such 
excessive haste that she had twice or thiice like to have broken 
hei neck. 

Being come to the closet-door, she made a stop foi some tune, 
thmkingupon her husband’s orders, and considermg what unhappi- 
ness might attend her if she was disobedient ; but the temptation 
was so strong she could not overcome it. She then took the littlekey, 
and opened it, tremblmg, but could not at first see anythmgplamly, 
because the windows were shut After some moments she began 
to perceive that the floor was aU covered over with clotted blood, 
on which lay the bodies of several dead women, ranged agamst the 
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walls. I These were all the wives whom Blue Beard had married 
and murdered, one after aiiothei.) She thought she should have 
died for fear, and the key, which she pulled out of the lock, fell out 
of her hand. 

After having somewhat recovered her surprise, she took up the 



key, locked the door, and went 
upstaiis mto hei chamber to 
recover hei self , but she could 
not, so much was she fright- 
ened. Ha\ung observed that 
the key of the closet was 
stained with blood, she tried 
two or three times to wipe it 
off, hut the blood would not 
come out , in vam did she 
wash it, and even rub it with 
soap and sand, the blood still 
remamed, for the key was 
magicahand she could never 
make it qmte clean, when 
the blood was gone off from 
one side, it came again on 
the other. 

Blue Beard returned from 
his journey the same even- 
ing, and said he had received 
letters upon the road, mform- 
ing him that the affair he 
went about was ended to his 
advantage. Bds wife did all 
she could to convince him 
she was extremely glad of 
his speedy return. 

Next mommg he asked 
her for the keys, which she 
gave him, but with such a 
trembling hand that he 


easily guessed what had happened. 

* What ! * said he, ‘ is not the key of my closet among the rest ? ’ 

* I must certainly,’ said she, ‘have left it above upon the table.’ 
‘ Fail not,’ said Blue Beard, ‘ to bnng it me presently.’ 
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After several goings backwards and forwards she was forced to 
brmg him the key. Blue Beard, havmg \ eiy attentively considered 
it, said to his wife, 

‘ How comes this blood upon the key ’ 

‘ I do not know,’ cued the poor v/oman, paler than death. 

‘ You do not know • ’ replied Blue Beard ‘ I very w ell know. You 
were lesohed to go into the closet, were you not ? Mighty well, 
madam ; you shall go in, and take y'Oiii place among the ladies you 
saw theie.’ 

Upon this she threw herself at her husband’s feet, and begged 
his pardon with all the signs of a tiue repentance, vowing that she 
•would never moie he disobedient She would have melted a rock, 
so beautiful and sorrowful was she , hut Blue Beard had a heart 
harder than any rock > 

‘You must die, madam,’ Said he, ‘ and that presentU ’ 

‘ Since I must die,’ answered she (looking upon him with her 
eyes aU bathed m tears), ‘ give me some little time to say my 
prayers.’ 

‘ I g:i\e you,’ replied Blue Beard, ‘ half a quarter of an hour, but 
not one moment more ’ 

When she was alone she called out to her sister, and said to 
her * 

‘ Sister Anne ’ (for that was her name), ‘ go up, I h eg you, upon 
the top of the tower, and look if my brothers are not commg, they 
promised me that they would come to-day, and if you see them, 
give them a sign to make haste.’ 

Her sister Anne went up upon the top of the tower, and the 
poor afflicted wife cned out from time to time 

‘ Anne, sister Anne, do you see anyone coming ? ’ 

And sister Anne said . 

* I see nothmg but the sun, which makes a dust, and the grass, 
which looks green.’ 

In the meanwhile Blue Beard, holdmg a great sabre m his 
hand, cried out as loud as he could bawl to his wife 

‘ Come down mstantly, or I shall come up to you ’ 

‘One moment longer, if you please,’ said his wuf e ; and then 
she cried out very softly, ‘Anne, sister Anne, dost thou see anybody 
coming ? ’ 

And sister Anne answered : 

‘ I see nothing but the sun, which makes a dust, and the glass, 
which is green.' 
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‘ Comedown qmcjdy,’ cried Blue Beard, ‘ or I will come up to 
you.’ 

' I am cDmmg,’ answered his wife , and then she cned, ‘ x\ime, 
Bister Anne, dost thou not sea anyone coming? ' 

‘I see,’ rephed sister Anne, ‘ a great dust, which comes on this 
side here ’ 

‘ Ate they my hrotheis ’ 

‘ Alas 1 no my dear sistei, I see a flock of sheep.’ 



“'^''ill you not come down ? ’ ciied Blue Beaid 
‘ One moment longer,’ said hia wife, and then she cried out : 
‘ Anne, sister Anne, dost thou see nobody commg ’ 

' I see,’ said she, ‘two horsemen, but they are yet a great way 

off.’ 

‘ God be praised,’ replied the poor wife joyfully : ‘ they arc my 
brothers ; I will make them a sign, as w ell as 1 can, for them to 
make haste.’ 

Then Blue Beard bawled out so loud that he made the whole 
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house tremble. The chstressed wife came down, and thre^^'^ibiaifej^ 
at his feet, all m tears, with her hair about her shouldeis, 

‘ This signifies nothmg,’ says Blue Beard ; ^ ;s ou must die ’ ; then, 
taking hold of her haii' wnth one hand, and liftmg up the s^^ord 
with the other, he was going to take off her head The pool lady, 
turning about to him, and looking at him '^Mth i^ing eyes, desired 
him to alford her one little moment to lecoUect heiself 

‘ No, no,’ said he, ‘recommend thysell to God,’ and was lust 
ready to strike . , 

At this veiy instant there was such a loud knockmg at the gate 
that Blue Beaid made a sudden stop. The gate was opened, and 
piesently entered two horsemen, who, drawmg their swoids, ran 
directly to Blue Beard He knew them to be his wife’s brothers, 
one a di'agoon, the other a musketeer, so that he ran aw'ay imme- 
diately to save hmiself , but the two brothers pursued so close that 
they overtook him before he could get to the steps ot the porch, 
when they i an th eir s woi ds through his b o dy an d left him dead The 
poor wile was ahnost as dead as hei husband, and had not sticngth 
enough to rise and w'elcome her bi others 

Blue Beard had no heirs, and so Ins wife became mistress of all 
his estate She made use of one pait of it to marry her sister 
Anne to a young gentleman who had loved her a lung while; 
another part to buy captains’ commissions for her brothers, and the 
rest to mairy herself to a very worthy gentleman, who made her 
foiget the ill time she had passed with Blue Beaid ‘ 


^ Ch.ixlea Peiraait. 



TBUSTY JOHN 


^NCE upon a time there was an old king who was so ill that he 
^ thought to himself, ‘I ammost likelyonmy death-bed.’ Thenhe 
said, ‘ Send Tiusty John to me.’ Now Trusty John was his favourite 
serv^ant, and was so called because all his life he had served him so 



faithfully. When he approached the bed the King spake to him, 
* Most trusty John, I feel my end is drawing near, and I could face 
it without a care were it not for my son. He is still too yoimg to 
decide everything for himself, and unless you promise me toinstiuct 
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hua in all he should know, and to be to him as a father, I shall nut 
close my eyes m peace ’ Then Trusty John answered ' I will nevei 
desert him, and will serve him faithfully, B\en though it should cos' 
me my hfe.’ Then the old King said. ‘ Now I die comforted and 
in peace ; ’ and then he went on * ‘ After my death ou must show 
him the whole castle, all the rooms and apartments and vaults, and 
aU the treasures that he in them, but you must not show him the 
last room in the long passage, where the pieture of the Prmcess of 
the G-oldeii Hoof is hidden. AVhen ho beholds that pictuic he will 
fall violently m love -with it and go otf mto a dead famt, and for her 
sake he will encounter many dangers; you must guaid him from 
this.’ And when Trusty John had again given the King his hand upon 
it the old man became silent, laid his head on the pillow, and died. 

"V^Tien the old Ejng had been earned to his grave, Trusty John 
told the young Kmg w^hat he had piomised his father on his death- 
bed, and added ‘ And I shall assuiedly keep my word, and shall be 
faithful to you as I have been to him, even though it should cost 
me my life ’ 

Now when the time of mouinmg was ovei, Tiu&ty John said to 
him ‘ It IS time you should see your mheritance. I w'lll show you 
your ancestral castle.’ So he took him over oveiything, and let him 
see all the riches and splendid apartments, only the one room where 
the picture was he did not open. But the pictme was placed so 
that if the door opened you gazed stiaight upon it, and it was so 
beautifully painted that you imagined it In ed and moved, and that 
it was the most lovable and beautiful thing in the whole woild. But 
the young King noticed that Trusty John always missed over one 
door, and said • ‘ Why do you ne\ er oiien this one for me ^ ’ ■ There 
IS somethmg mside that would appal you,’ he answ ered But the Kiug 
replied ‘ I have seen the whole castle, and shall find out whab is 
m there ; ’ and with these words he approached the door and wanted 
to force 11 open But Trusty John held him back, and said' ‘I 
promised your father before his death that you shouldn’t see what 
that room contams. It might hrmg both you and me to gieat grief ’ 

' Ah ^ no,’ answered the young Kmg , ‘ if I don’t get m, it will be my 
certain destruction ; I should have no peace night or day till I had 
seen what was in the room with my own eyes. Now I don’t budge 
from the spot till you have opened the door.’ 

Then Trusty John saw theie was no way out of it, so with a 
hea\"y heart and many sighs he took the key from the big bunch 
When he had opened the door he stepped m first, and thought to cover 
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the likeness so that the King might not peiceive it ; but it was hope- 
less the Kang stood on tiptoe and looked ovei his shoulder. And 
when he saw the pictuie of the maid, so beautiful and ghtteimg 
with gold and pieciuus stones, he fell swooning to the giound. 
Tiiisty John hfted hun up, earned him to bed, and thought sorrow'- 
f Tilly ‘ The cuise has come upon ns ; giacious heaven ' what w'lll b o 
the end of it all ? ’ Then he pouicd wme down his thioat till ho 
caiLio to himself agnn. The first words he spoke weie : ‘ Oh i who 
is the original of the beautiful pictiue ? ’ ‘ She is the Princess of 

the Golden llootj answ ered Trusty John. Then the Kmg contmued : 

‘ love foi hei so gieat that if all the leaves on the tiees had 
tongues they could not express it ; my veiy hfe depends on m;v 
wmumg her You aie ui} most trusty John : you must stand by 
me ’ 

The faithful servant pondered long how they wxre to set about 
the matter, for it was said to he difficult e\ en to get into the 2Jiesence 
of the Prmcess. At length he hit upon a jdan, and spoke to the 
Kmg. ‘All the things she has about her — tables, chairs, dishes, 
goblets, bowls, and all hei household fui’nitme — aie made of gold. 
Vou have in your tieasuie five tons of gold; let the goldsmiths of 
youi' kingdom manufactiue them mto all mannei of vases and 
vessels, mto all sorts of buds and game and wondeiful beasts, that 
wulljdease her. "VVe shall go to her with them and try our luck.’ The 
King summoned all his goldsmiths, and they had to work hard day 
and night, till at length the most magnificont things w^ere completed 
When a ship had been laden with them the faithful John disguised 
himself as a merchant, and the Kmg had to do the same, so that 
they should be quite uniscogmsable. And so they crossed the seas 
and journeyed tiU they reached the town w'here the Prmcess of 
the Golden Eoof dw^elt. 

Trusty John made the King remain behind on the ship and 
await his retmn. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘I may bring the Prmcess 
back with me, so see that everyth^g is m order let the gold orna- 
ments be arranged and the whole ship decorated.’ Then he took 
a feW' of the gold thmgs in his apron, went ashore, and proceeded 
straight to the palace. AVlien he came to the courtyard he found 
a beautiful maiden standmg at the well, drawing water with tw'o 
golden pails. And as she was about to carry away the glittering 
water she turned round and saw the stranger, and asked him who 
he was. Then he rephed . ‘ I am a merchant;’ and opening his 
apron, he let her peep m. ‘ Oh 1 my,’ she cried; ‘ what beflutiful gold 
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A\ares I ’ she set down her pails, and e\ainineil one tiling aftei the 
other. Then she said . ‘ The Pimcess must see this, she has such a 
fancy for gold thmgs that she will huy up all you haye got ’ She 
took him hy tlie hand and let him into the palace, for she -was ihe 
lady’s-maid 

When the Princess had seen the wares slio was rtiiite enchanted, 
and said ‘ They are all so beautifully made that I shall buy eveiy- 
thing you have ’ But Tiusty John said . ‘ I am only the sei vant of 
a rich merchant, what I have heie is nothmg compared to what my 
master has on his ship , his meichandise is moie aitistie and costly 
than anythmg that has ever been made in gold before.’ She desired 
to have e^ erythmg brought up to her, but he said . ‘ There is such a 
rpiantity of things that it would take many days to hrmg them up, 
and they would take up so many looms that you would have no 
space for them m your house.’ Thus her desire and cuiiosity weie 
excited to such an extent 
that at last she said ' Take 
me to your ship ; I shall 
go tbeie myself and view 
y our mastei’s tieasurea.’ 

Then Trusty John waa 
ijuite dehghted, and 
brought her to the ship ; 
and the Kmg, when ho 
beheld her, saw that she 
was e\en moie beautiful 
than hei picture, and 
thought every moment 
that his heart w’ould buist. 

She stepped on to the 
ship and the Kmg led 
her inside. But Trusty 
John remamed behind 
with the steersman, and 
ordeied the ship to push 
off. ‘ Spread all sail, that 
we may fly on the ocean like a bird in the air.’ Meanwhile the 
Kmg showed the Prmcess msiie all his gold w ai‘es, every smgle bit 
of it — dishes, goblets, bowls, the birds and game, and all the w^onder- 
fiil beasts. Many hours passed thus, and she was so happy that she 
did nob notice that the ship was sailmg away. After she had seen 
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tne last thing she thanlcetl the met chant and prepared to go home , 
blit W'lien she came to the ship’s side she saw that they were on the 
high seas, fai horn land, and that the ship was speeding on its way 
under hill canvas ‘Oh’’ she ciied m terroi, ‘I am deceived, 
earned away and betrayed into the povei of a merchant ; I would 
lather ha^e died ' ’ But the Kmg seized her hand aaid spake . ‘ I 
am no merchant, but a king of as highbiitli as yourself; and it was 
my great lo\e for you that made me cany you oft by stratagem. 
The first time I saw your likeness I fell to the ground m a swoon.' 
''Vhen the Piincess of tho Golden Roof hcaid this she was com- 
lOitcd and her heart went out to him, so that she willi n gly con- 
sented to become Ins wife 

Now it happened one day, while they weie sailing on the high 
seas, that Trusty Jolni, sittmg on the fore part of the ship, fiddhng 
av\ay to himself, observed tlii'ee lavens m the an fiymg towards 
him He ceased playing, and hstened to w'hat they were saymg, 
for he imderstood then language The one croaked: ‘Ah, ha' so 
he’s bringing the Prmcess of the Golden Eoof home.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answeied the second, ‘ but he’s not got her yet.’ ‘Yes, he has,’ 
spake the third, ‘ for she’s sittmg beside him on the ship.’ Then 
number one began agam and cned ‘ That’ll not help him ' V^Tien 
theyieach the land a chestnut horse will dash forward to greet 
them the King will wnsh to mount it, and if he does it will gallop 
aw’ay with him, and disappear mto the an, and he will never see 
his biide again ’ ' Is theie no escape for him ? ’ asked number two 

* Oh ' yes, if someone else moimts quickly and shoots the horse 
dead with the pistol that is sticking m the holster, then the young 
Kmg IS saved. But who’s to know that ? and anyone who Imows it 
and tells bun wdll be turned mto stone from his feet to his knees.’ 
Then spake number two . ‘I know more than that, even if the 
horse is slam, the yoimg King w^ill still not keep bis biide : when 
they enter the palace together they will find a ready-made wedding 
shirt in a cupboard, which looks as though it were woven of gold 
and silver, but is really made of nothing but sulphur and tar : 
when the King puts it on it will bum him to his marrow and bones.’ 
Number three asked; ‘Is there no way of escape, then? ’ ‘Oh! 
yes,’ answered number iwo ‘if someone seizes the shirt with 
gloved hands and throws it mto the fire, and lets it burn, then the 
young King is saved. But w’hat’s the good ? anyone knowing this 
and telhng it will have half his body turned into stone, from hia 
knees to his heart.’ Then number three spake : ‘ I know yet 
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more : though the bridal shirt too be burnt, the Kingha&n’t even then 
seem’ed his bride ' when the dance is held after the wedding, and 
the young Queen is dancing, she will suddenly grow deadly white, 
and drop down lihe one dead, and unless some one hfts hei up and 
draws three drops of blood from her right side, and spits them out 
agam, she will die But if anyone who Lnows this betrays it, be 
will be turned into stone from the crowm of his head to the soles of 
his feet.’ When the la^ens had thus conveised they fled onw'ards, 
but Trusty John had taken it all m, and w^as sad and depressed 
fiom that time forward , for if he w ere silent to Ins mastei concern- 
ing what he had heard, he would involve him in misfortune , but 
if he took him into Ins confldence, then he himself would forfeit his 
hie. At last lie said ‘ 1 will stand by my master, though it should 
be my iinn.’ 

Now when they drew near the land it came to pass just as the 
ravens had predicted, and a splendid chestnut horse bounded for- 
wai'd. ‘ Capital I ’ said the Emg , ‘ this animal shall cany me to my 
palace,’ and was about to mount, but Tiusty John w’as too sharp for 
him, and, sprmgmg up (juickly, seized the pistol out of the holster, 
and shot the horse dead. Then the other servants of the Kmg, who 
at no time looked favourably on Trusty John, cned out: ‘What a 
sm to kill the beautiful beast that was to bear the Kmg to his 
palace • ’ But the Kmg spake . ‘ Silence > let him alone ; he is ever my 
most trusty John. WTio know^s for what good end he may have done 
this t hin g ? ’ So they went on their way and entered the palace, 
and theie in the hall stood a cupboard m which lay the leady-made 
bridal shirt, lookmg for all the world as though it were made of gold 
and silver. The young Kmg went towards it and was about to take 
hold of it, but Trusty John, pushing him aside, seized it with his 
gloved hands, threw it hastily mto the fiie, and let it hum. The 
other servants commenced grumhhng again, and said : ‘ See, he’s 
actuallyburumg the Kmg’s bridal shirt.’ But the young Kmg spoke : 

‘ Who knows foi what good pui’pose he does it ? Let him alone, he 
IS my most trusty John.’ Then the wedding was celebrated, the 
dance began, and the hiide jomed m, but Trusty John watched her 
coimtenance carefully. Of a sudden she grew deadly white, and fell 
to the gi'ound as if she were dead. He at once sprang hastily 
towards her, lifted her up, and bore her to a room, where he laid her 
down, and kneelmg beside her he drew three drops of blood from 
her right side, and spat them out. She soon breathed again and 
camp to herself ; but the yoimg King had watched the proceeding, 
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and not knowing why Tiuhty John had acted as he did, ho Hew into 
a passion, and cued : ‘ Thiow him mto prison.’ On the following 
mommg sentence was passed on Trusty John, and he was con- 
demned to he hanged. As he stood on the gallows he said ‘ Every 
one doomed to death has the right to speak once before he dies ; am 
I to have this privilege ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ said the Kmg, ‘ it shall he givmted 
to you.’ So Trusty John spoke . ‘ I am unjustly condemned, for 
I have always been faithful to you; ’ and he pioceeded to i elate 
how he had heard the lavens’ conversation on the sea, and how he 



had to do all he did m order to save his master. Then the King 
cned: 'Oh* my most trusty John, pardon ! pardon I Take him 
down.’ But as he uttered the last word Trusty John had faUen life- 
less to the gi’ound, and was a stone. 

The Kmg and Queen were in despair, and the King spake ‘ Ah * 
how ill have I rewarded such great fidelity ' ’ and made them lift up 
the stone image and place it m his bedroom near his bed. As 
often as he looked at it he wept and said: ‘Oh* if I could only 
restore vou to life my most tiusty John 1 ’ After a time the Queen 
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gave birth to twins, two small sons, who throve ami giow, and 
weiG a constant joy to her. One daj^ when the Queen was at 
chaich, and the two childien sat and played with their fathei, 
he ga/ed again full of giief on the stone statue, and sighmg, wailed 
‘Oh > if I could only lestnie you to hfe, my most trusty John 1 ’ 
Suddenly the stone began to speak, and said ‘ Yes, you can restoie 
me to life again if you are piepaied to sacrifice what you hold 
most dear.’ And the King cried out ‘ All I have m the world will 
I give up for youi sake ’ The stone continued . ‘ If you cut otf with 
your own hand the heads of your two children, and smear me with 
then blood, I shall come back to hfe.’ The King was aghast when 
he heard that he had himself to put his children to death; but 
when he thought of Tiusty John’s fidelity, and how he had e^ en 
died for him, he di ew his sword, and with his own hand cut the 
heads off his children. And when he had smeared the stone with 
their blood, hfe came back, and Trusty John stood once more safe 
and sound before him. He spake to the King : ‘ Y’our loyalty shall 
be rew’aided, and takmg up the heads of the childien, he placid 
them on their bodies, smeaied the wounds with their blood, and m 
a minute they were all light agam and jumping about as if nothmg 
had happened. Then the King was full of joy, and when he saw 
the Queen coming, he hid Tiusty John and the two children in a 
big cujpboard. As she enteiedhe said to her. ‘Did yon pray m 
chinch? ’ ‘Yes,’ she answeied, ‘but my thoughts dwelt constantly 
on Trusty John, and of what he has suffered for us.’ Then he 
spake : ‘ Dear wife, we can restore him to life, but the price asked 
IS our two little sons ; we must sacrifice them.’ The Queen grew 
white and her heart sank, hut she replied ‘ We owe it to him on 
account of his great fidehty.’ Then he rejoiced that she was of the 
same mind as he had been, and gomg forwaid he opened the cup- 
board, and fetched the two children and Trusty John out, saying : 
‘ God be praised * Tiusty John is free once moie, and wb have our 
two small sons again.’ Then he related to her all that had passed, 
and they hved together happily ever afterwards.^ 

’ G^ruxun 
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O KE summer’s day a little tailor sat onliib taLle by the '^undow in 
the Lest ot spirits, and sewed for deal lite. As he was sitting 
thus a peasant \\oman came down the street, calhng out : ‘ Good jam 
to sell, good jam to sell.’ This sounded sweoih in the tailoi’s ears , 
he put his had httle head out of the wmdo w, and shouted . ‘ Up here, 
my ^uod woman, and j^ou’U find a wulhng customer.’ The woman 
climbed up the thiee fiights of stairs with her heavy basket to the 
tailor’s room, and he made her spiead out nil the pots in a row 
heloi e limi. He e\aimned them all, idted them up and smelt them, 
and said at last . ‘ This jam seems good, w'eigh me four ounces of it, 
my good w'oman ; and even if it’s a fjnaitei of a pound I W'on’t 
stick at it.’ The w’oman, who had hoped to find a good market, 
gave him what he w anted, but w ent aw’ay giumblmg wrathfidly. 
Now heaven shall bless tins jam for my use,’ cried the httle tador, 
‘and It shall suFtam and strengthen me ’ He fetched some Liead 
out of a enj board, cut a round off the loaf, and spread the jam on 
It, ‘ That won’t taste amiss,’ he said; ‘ but I’ll finish that waistcoat 
hrst befoie I talce a bite.’ He jdaced the bread beside him, w'eiit 
on sew'ing, and out of the lightness of Ins heart kept on makmg 
his stitches bigger and biggei In the meantime the smell of the 
sweet jam lose to the ceding, where heaps of flies were sittmg, and 
attracted them to such an extent that they swarmed on to it m 
masses. ‘Ha ! who imuted you ? ’ said the lador, and chased the 
unwelcome guests away But the flies, w’ho chdn’t imderstand 
English, refused to let themselves be w’arned off, and returned 
again m even greater numbers. At last the little tailor, losmg all 
patience, reached out of his chimney comer for a duster^ and e\- 
cdaimmg . ‘ Wait, and I’ll give it to you,’ he beat them mercilessly 
with it. When he left off he counted the slam, and no fewer than 
seven lay dead befoie him with outstretched legs ‘WTiata des- 
perate fellow I am ! ’ said he, and was fiUed '»vuth admiration at his 
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own oomage. ‘The whole town must know about this ; ’ and in great 
haete the httls tailor cut out a girdle, hemmed it, and embroideied 
on it m hig letters, ‘ Seven at a blow.’ ‘ "W^hat did I say, the town ? 
no, the whole world shall hear of it,’ he said , and his heart boat 
for joy as a lamb wags his tail. 



The tailor stiapped the giidle round his waist and sec out into 
the wide world, foi he considered his workroom too small a field 
lor his prowess. Befoie he set forth he looked round about him 
to see If there was anything m the house he could take with hmi 
on his journey ; but he found nothmg except an old cheese, which 
he took possession of. In front of the house he observed a bird 
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that hail besn caught m some bushes, and this he put into his 
pallet beside the cheese. Then he i\ent on his way meiiilj, and 
bemg light and agile he never felt tued. His %^ay led up a hill, on 
the top ol which sat apow eiful giant, who was calmly BUi'veymg the 
landscape. The little tailor 'went up to him, and gi eetmg him cliLior- 
fully said : ‘ G-ood-day, fiiend ; theie you sit at youi ease viewing the 
whole wide "vvoild I’m just on my way there. \Yhat do you say 
to accianpanyuig me ^ ’ The giant loohed contemptuously at the 
tailor, and said ‘What a poor wietehed httle cieature you are ' ’ 
‘That’s a good joke,’ answered the httle tailor, and unbutton- 
mg his coat he showed the giant the gu'dle ‘Theie now, you 
can read 'W'hat sort ot a fellow I am.’ The giant lead : ‘ Seven at a 
blow ; ’ and thinking they were human beings the tailor had slam, 
he conceued a certam respect for the httle man. But fiist he 
thought he'd test him, so takmg up a stone m his han3, he squeezed 
it till some chops of water lan out. ‘ New you do the same,’ said 
the giant, ‘ if ;y ou really w'lsh to be thought strong.’ ‘ Is that all ? ’ 
said the little tailor, ‘that’s child’s play to me,’ so he dived into 
his wallet, brought out the cheese, and pressed it till the -w^hey ran 
out. ‘ My squeeze w'as m sooth better than yours,’ said he. The 
giant didn’t know’ what to say, for he couldn’t have beheved it of 
the httle fellow. To prove him again, the giant hfted a stone and 
thiGW it so high that the eye could hardly follow’ it. ‘ Now, my 
httle pigmy, let me see you do that ’ ‘ Well thro-wn,’ said the 

tailoi ; ‘ but, after all, your stone fell to the giound , I’U throw’ one 
that won’t come dow’n at all.’ He dived mto his wallet again, and 
graspmg the bud m his hand, he thiew it up mto the air. The 
bird, enchanted to be fiee, soared up mto the sky, and flew away 
never to return. ‘Well, what do you think of that httle piece of 
busmess, friend ’ asked the tailor. ‘ You can certainly throw’,’ said 
the giant; ‘but now let’s see if you can carry a proper weight.’ 
With these words he led the tailor to a huge oak tree which had 
been felled to the ground, and said * ‘ If you are strong enough, help 
me to carry the tree out of the wood.’ ‘ Most certainly,’ said the 
httle tailor ‘ just you take the trunk on your shoulder ; I’ll bear 
the top and branches, which is certainly the heaviest part.’ The 
giant laid the tiunk on his shoulder, hut the tailor sat at his ease 
among the branches ; and the giant, who couldn’t see w’hat was 
going on hehmd him, had to carry the whole tree, and the httle 
tailor mto the bargain. There he sat hehmd m the best of spirits, 
lustily 'whistlmg a tune, as if carr-^ung the tree were meie sport. 
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The giant, aftei dragging the heavyweight foi some time, could get 
on no further, and. shouted out : ‘ Hi • I must let the tiee fall.’ The 
tailoi spiang nimbly down, seized the tree with both hands as if he 
had carried it the whole way, and said to the giant : ‘ Fancy a big 
lout like you not being able to carry a tree 1 ’ 

They continued to go on their way together, and as they 
passed by a cheny tree the giant giasped the top of it, where the 
iipest huit hung, gave the branches mto the tailoi’s hand, and 
bade him eat. But the httle tailor was far too weak to hold the 
tree down, and when the giant let go the tree swung back into the 
an, bearmg the little tailor with it When he had fallen to the 
ground agam without hmting himself, the giant said . ‘ What I do 
you mean to tell me you haven’t the strength to hold down a feeble 
twig ^ ’ ‘It wasn’t strength that was wanting,’ replied the tailoi , 

‘ do ;s ou think that w ould have been anythmg for a man who has 
killed seven at a blow ^ I jumped over the tiee because the 
hunstmen aie shootmg among the branches near ns. Do jon do 
the like if you dare.’ The giant made an attempt, hut couldn’t get 
□vei the tree, and stuck fast m the bianches, so that heie too the 
little tailor had the better of him. 

‘ ^Vell, you’re a fine fellow, aftei all,’ said the giant; ■ come and 
spend the night w’lth us m our cave.’ The little tailor w’dlrngly 
consented to do this, and followmg his friend they went on till 
they reached a cave wheie several other giants w’ere sittmg romid 
a fire, each holdmg a roast sheep in his hand, of which he was eat- 
ing The httle tailor looked about him, and thought . 'Yes, there’s 
ceitainly more room to turn round in here than m my woik&hop.’ 
The giant showed him a bed, and bade him he down and have a 
good sleep. But the bed was too big foi the httle tailor, so lie 
didn’t get mto it, hut crept away mto the corner. At midnight, 
when the giant thought the little tailor was fast asleep, he rose up, 
and taking his hig iron walkmg-stick, he broke the bed in two wuth 
a blow, and thought he had made an end of the httle grasshopper. 
At early dawn the giants went off to the wood, and ijmte forgot 
about the little tailor, till all of a sudden they met him trudging 
along m the most cheerful manner. The giants were terrified at 
the apparition, and, fearful lest he should slay them, they all took 
to their heels as fast as they could. 

The little tailor continued to follow his nose, and after he had 
wandered about for a long time he came to the courtyard of a royal 
palace, and feehng tired he lay down on the grass and feU asleep, 
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While he lay there the people came, and looking him all over read on 
his girdle ‘ Seven at a blow.’ ‘ Oh • ’ they said, ‘ what can this gieab 
hero of a hundred fights want m our peaceful land ? He must 
indeed be a mighty man of valour ’ They went and told the Kmg 
about him, and said what a weighty and useful man he’d be m time 
of war, and that it would be well to secure him at any xuacc This 
counsel pleased the Kmg, and he sent one of his courtiers down to 
the httle tailor, to offer him, when he awoke, a commission in their 
aimy. The messenger remained standmg by the sleeper, and 
waited tiU he stretched his limbs and opened his eyes, when he 
tendered his proposal. ‘ That’s the very thmg I came here for,’ he 
answered; ‘I am (juite ready to enter the Emg’s service.’ So he 
was received with all honour, and given a special house of his own 
to hve m 

But the other of&cers resented the success of the little tailor, and 
wished him a thousand miles away. ‘ What’s to come of it all ’ 
they asked each other ; ‘ if we quarrel with Inm, he’ll let out at us, and 
at every blow seven will fall. There’ll soon be an end of us.’ So they 
resolved to go m a body to the Kmg, and all to send m then* papers. 
*W0 are not made,’ they said, ‘to hold out agamst a man who 
kills seven at a blow.’ The Kmg was giie\ed at the thought of los- 
ing all his faithful servants for the sake of one man, and he wished 
heartily that he had never set eyes on him, or that he could got rid 
of him. But he didn’t dare to send him away, fur he feared he 
might kill him along w'lth his people, and place liimseli on the 
throne He pondered long and deeply over the matter, and finally 
came to a conclusion. He sent to the tailor and told him that, see- 
ing what a great and warlike hero he was, he was about to make 
him an offer. In a certam wood of his kmgdom there dwelt two 
giants who did much harm; by the w’ay they robbed, muidered, 
burnt, and plundered everything about them , ‘ no one could ap- 
proach them wuthout endangering his hfe. But if he could over- 
come and kill these two giants he should have his only daughter 
for a wife, and half his kmgdom into the bai’gam ; he might have 
a hundred horseman, too, to back him up.’ ‘ That’s the very thmg 
for a man like me,’ thought the little tailor; ‘ one doesn’t get the 
offer of a beautiful prmcess and half a kmgdom every day.’ ‘ Done 
with you,’ he answered ; ‘ I’ll soon put an end to the giants. But I 
haven’t the smallest need of your hundred horsemen ; a fellow who 
can slay seven men at a blow need not be afraid of two.’ 

The little tailor set ont, and the hundred horsemen followed 
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him. 'When he came to ths outskirts of the wood he said to his 
foUoweis . ‘ You wait heie, I’ll manage the giajitsby myself , ’ and he 
went on into the wood, castmg his sharp little eyes light and left 
about him. Afber a while he spied the two giants lymg asleep 
under a tiee, and snoring till the \eiy boughs bent with the breeze. 
The little tailor lost no time in fiUing his ^ allet -with stones, and 
then clnnbed up the tree under which they lay. '^^hen he got to 



about the middle of it he shpped along a branch till he sat just 
above the sleepers, when he threw down one stone after the other 
on the nearest giant. The giant felt nothing loi a long time, but 
at last he w^oke up, and pinchmg his companion said : ‘ What did 
you strike me for ? ’ ‘I didn’t strike you,’ said the other ‘ you 
must be dreammg.’ They both lay down to sleep again, and the 
tailor threw down a stone on the second giant, who sprang up and 
cried : ‘ What’s that for ? Why did you tin ow somethmg at me ? 
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*I didn’t throw anything,’ giowled the first one. They wrangled 
on for a tune, till, as both were tired, they made up the matter and 
fell asleep again. The httle tailor began his game once more, and 
fiung the largest stone he could find m his wallet with all his force, 
and hit the fiist giant on the chest. ' This is too much of a good 
thmg I ’ he yelled, and sprmgmg up hke a madman, he knocked his 
compamon agamst the tree till he trembled. He gave, however, as 
good as he got, and they became so enraged that they tore up tiees 
and beat each other with them, tdl they both fell dead at once on 
the ground. Then the httle tailor jumped down. ‘It’s a mercy,’ 
he said, ‘ that they didn’t root up the tree on which I was perched, 
or I should have had to jump like a squirrel on to another, which, 
nimble though I am, would have been no easy job.’ He drew his 
sword and gave each of the giants a very fine thrust or two on the 
breast, and then went to the horsemen and said : ‘ The deed is done, 
I’ve put an end to the two of them; but I assure you it has been 
no easy mattei, for they even tore up trees m their struggle to de- 
fend themselves ; but all that’s of no use against one who slays 
seven men at a blow ’ ‘ Weren’t you wounded ? ’ asked the horse- 

men. ‘ No fear,’ answered the tailor ; ‘ they haven’t touched a hair 
of my head.’ But the horsemen wouldn’t beheve him till they 
rode mto the wood and found the giants weltermg in their blood, 
and the trees lying around, torn up by the roots. 

The httle tailor now demanded the promised reward from the 
Kmg, but he repented his promise, and pondered once more how he 
could rid himself of the hero. ‘ Before you obtam the hand of my 
daughter and half my kingdom,’ he said to him, ‘ you must do 
another deed of valour. A unicorn is runnmg about loose m the 
wood, and domg much mischief ; you must first catch it.’ ‘ I’m even 
less afiraid of one unicorn than of two giants ; seven at a blow, 
that’s my motto.’ He took a piece of cord and an axe with him, 
went out to the wood, and again told the men who had been sent 
with him to lemain outside. He hadn’t to search long, for the 
Unicom soon passed by, and, on perceiving the tailor, dashed 
straight at him as though it were gomg to spike Inm on the spot. 
‘Gently, gently,’ said he, ‘not so fast, my fnend;’ and standing 
still he waited till the beast was quite near, when he sprang hghtly 
behind a tree ; the umcom ran with all its force agamst the tree, 
and lammed its hoin so firmly mto the trunk that it had no 
strength left to pull it out agam, and was thus successfaDy captured. 
* Now I’ve caught my bird,’ said the tailor, and he came out from 
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behind the tree, placed the cord round its neck first, then struck 
the horn out of the tiee with his axa, and when everything was 
in order led the beast before the King. 

Still the King didn’t want to give him the promised reward and 
made a third demand. The tailor was to catch a wild boar tor him 
that did a great deal of harm m the wood; and he might ha'\ e the 
huntsmen to help him. ‘ W illin gly/ said the tailor ; ‘ that’s mere 
child’s play.’ But he didn’t take the huntsmen into the wood with 
him, and they were weU enough pleased to remain behind, foi the 
wild boar had often rsceived them m a manner which did not make 
them desire its tmther acquaintance. As soon as the boar per- 
ceived the tailor it lan at him with foammg mouth and gleammg 
teeth, and tried to knock hmn down ; but our alert httle friend lan 
mto a chapel that stood near, and got out of the wmdow agam 
with a jump. The boar pursued him mto the church, but the tailor 
skipped round to the door, and closed it securely. So the ragmg 
beast was caught, for it was far too heavy and unwieldy to sprmg 
out ot the wundow. The httle tailor summoned the huntsmen to- 
gether, that they might see the prisoner with their own eyes. Then 
the heio betook himself to the Kmg, who was obhged now, whether 
he liked it or not, to keep his promise, and hand him over his 
daughter and half his kmgdom. Had he known that no hero- 
warrior, but only a httle tailor stood before him, it would have gone 
even more to his heart. So the wedimg was celebrated with much 
splendour and httle joy, and the tailor became a kmg. 

After a time the Queen heard her husband saying one mght m 
his sleep . ‘ My lad, make that waistcoat and patch these trousers, 
or I’U box your ears.’ Thus she learnt m what rank the young 
gentleman had been bom, and next day she poured forth hei woes 
to her father, and begged him to help her to get nd of a husband who 
was nothmg more nor less than a tailor. The King comforted her, 
and said : ‘ Leave your bedroom door open to-mght, my servants 
shall stand outside, and when your husband is fast asleep they shall 
enter, hmd him fast, and carry him on to a ship, which shall sail 
away out mto the wide ocean.’ The Queen was well satisfied with 
the idea, but the armour-bearer, who had overheard everythmg, 
being much attached to his young master, went straight to him and 
revealed the whole plot. ‘ I’ll soon put a stop to the busmess,’ said 
the tailor. That night he and his wife went to bed at the usual time ; 
and when she thought he had fallen asleep she got up, opened the 
door, and then lay down agam. The little tailor, who had only 
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pretended to be asleep, began to call out m a cleai voice ; ‘ My 
lad, make that waistcoat and patch those trousers, or I’ll box your 
earr I have killed seven at a blow, slam two giants, led a unicorn 
captive, and caught a wild boar, then why should I be afraid of 
those men standmg outside my door ^ ’ The men, when they heaid 
the tailor saymg these words, were so terrified that they fled as if 
pursued by a wild army, and didn’t dare go near him again. So the 
httle tailor was and remamed a kmg all the days of his life. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

M y father had a small estate m Nottmghamshire, and I was the 
thurd of four sons He sent me to Cambridge at fourteen yeais 
old, and after studymg there three years I was bound apprentice to 
Ml. Bates, a famous surgeon in London. There, as my father now 
and then sent me small sums of money, I spent them m learnmg 
navigation, and other aits useful to those who travel, as I alwa;>s 
behaved it would be some time or other my fortune to do. 

Three years after my leavmg him my good master, Mr. Bates, 
recommended me as ship’s surgeon to the ‘ Swallow,’ on which I 
voyaged three years. When I came back I settled in London, and, 
havmg taken part of a small house, I married Miss Maiy Burton, 
daughter of Mr. Edmund Burton, hosier. 

But my good master Bates died two years after ; and as I had 
few friends my busmess began to fail, and I determmed to go 
again to sea. After several voyages I accepted an offer from 
Captain W. Prichard, master of the ‘ Antelope,’ who was making a 
voyage to the South Sea. We set sail from Bristol, May 4, 1699 ; 
and our voyage at first was very prosperous. 

But m our passage to the East Indies we were driven by a 
violent storm to the north-west of Van Diemen’s Land. Twelve 
of our crew died from hard labour and bad food, and the rest were 
in a very weak condition. On the 5th of November, the weather 
being very hazy, the seamen spied a rock withm 120 yards of the 
ship ; but the wmd was so strong that we were driven straight 
upon it, and immediately spht. Six of the crew, of whom I was. 
one, lettmg down the boat, got clear of the ship, and we rowed 
about three leagues, till we could work no longer. We therefore 
trusted ourselves to the mercy of the waves ; and m about half an 
hour the boat was upset by a sudden sq^uall. What became of my 
companions in the boat, or those who escaped on the rock or were 
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left in the vessel, I cannot tell ; but I conclude they were all lost. 
Por my part, I swam as fortune directed me, and was pushed for- 
waid by wind and tide ; but when I was able to struggle no longer 
I found myself withm my depth. By this time the storm was 
much abated. I reached the shore at last, about eight o’clock m 
the evenmg, and advanced neaily half a mile inland, but could not 
discover any sign of mhabitants. I was extremely tired, and with 
the heat of the weather I found myself much mclmed to sleep. I 
lay down on the grass, which was very short and soft, and slept 
sounder than aver I did m my hfe for about nme hours. When I 
woke, it was just daybght. I attempted to nse, but could not ; 
for as I happened to be lying on my back, I found my arms and 
legs were fastened on each side to the ground; and my hair, which 
was long and thick, tied down m the some manner. I could only 
look upwards. The sun began to grow hot, and the hght hurt my 
eyes. I heard a confused noise about me, but could see nothing 
except the sky. In a htfcle tune I felt somethmg ahve moving on 
my left leg, which, advancmg gently over my breast, came almost 
up to my chm, when, bendmg my eyes downward, I perceived it 
to be a human creature, not six mches high, with a bow and arrow 
m his hands, and a quiver at his back. In the meantime I felt at 
least forty more foUowmg the first. I was in the utmost astonish- 
ment, and roared so loud that they aH ran back m a fright , and 
some of them were hurt with the falls they got by leaping from my 
sides upon the ground. However, they soon leturned, and one of 
them, who ventured so far as to get a full sight of my face, hfted 
up his hands in admiration. I lay all this while m great un- 
easiness ; but at length, struggling to get loose, I succeeded m 
breaking the strings that fastened my left arm to the ground ; 
and at the same time, with a violent pull that gave me extreme 
pam, I a little loosened the strmgs that tied down my hair, so that 
I was just able to turn my head about two mches. But the 
creatures ran off a second time before I could seize them, where- 
upon there was a great shout, and m an mstant I felt above a 
hundred aiTows discharged on my left hand, which pricked me 
like so many needles. Moreover, they shot another flight into the 
air, of which some fell on my face, which I immediately covered 
with my left hand. When this shower of arrows was over I 
groaned with gnef and pain, and then, strivmg agam to get loose, 
they discharged another flight of arrows larger than the first, and 
some of them tried to stab ms with their spears ; but by good luck 
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I liad on a leather jacket, winch they could not pierce. By thi^ 
time I thought it most pmient to he still till night, when my left 
hind hemg already loose, I could easily free myself, and as for the 
inhabitants, I thought I might be a match for the greatest army 
they could bring against me if they were all of the same size with 
hnn I saw. When the people observed that I was r[Uiet they dis- 
charged no more arrows, but by the noise I heard I knew that 
their number was moreased, and about four yards from me, for 
more than an hour, theie was a knockmg, like people at "woik. 
Then, turnmg my head that way as well as the pegs and stiings 
would let me, I saw a stage set up, about a foot and a half from 
the ground, with two or three ladders to mount it. From this, one 
of them, who seemed to be a person of C[uality, made me a long 



speech, of which I could not understand a word, though I could tell 
from his manner that he sometimes threatened me, and sometimes 
spoke with pity and kmdness. I ans'wered in few words, but m 
the most submissive manner; and, being almost famished with 
hunger, I could not help showmg my impatience by putting my 
finger freq^uently to my mouth, to signify that I wanted food. He 
understood me very well, and, descending from the stage, com- 
manded that several ladders should be set against my sides, on 
which more than a hundred of the inhabitants mounted, and 
walked towards my mouth with, baskets full of food, which had 
been sent by the Kmg’s orders when he first received tidings of me 
There were legs and shoulders like mutton, but smaller than the* 
wings of a lark. I ate them two or three at a mouthful, and took 
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lihree loaves at a time. They suppbed me as fast as they couJd, 
with a thousand marks of wonder at my appetite. I then made a 
sign that I wanted something to drink. They guessed that a small 
quantity would not suffice me, and, bemg a most mgemous people, 
they slung up one of their largest hogsheads, then loUed it towards 
my hand, and beat out the top. I drank it off at a draught, which 
I might well do, for it did not hold half a pint. They brought me 
a second hogshead, which I drank, and made signs for more ; but 
they had none to give me However, I could not wonder enough 
at the darmg of these tmy mortals, who ventured to mount and 
walk upon my body, while one of my hands was free, without 
trembhng at the very sight of so huge a creature as I must have 
seemed to them. After some time there appeared before me a 
person of bigh rank fi:om his Imperial Majesty. His Excellency, 
having mounted my right leg, advanced to my face, with about a 
dozen of his retinue, and spoke about ten minutes, often pomtmg 
forw^ards, which, as I afterwards found, was towards the capital 
city, about half a mile distant, whither it was commanded by his 
Majesty that I should be conveyed. I made a sign with my band 
that was loose, putting it to the other (but over his Excellency’s 
head, for feaj: of hurtmg him or bis tram), to show that I desired 
my hberty. He seemed to understand me well enough, for he 
shook his head, though he made other signs to let me know that I 
should have meat and drink enough, and very good tieatment 
Then I once more thought of attemptmg to escape ; but when I 
felt the smart of their arrows on my face and hands, which were 
all in bbsters, and observed likewise that the number of my ene- 
mies mcreased, I gave tokens to let them know that they might 
do with me what they pleased. Then they daubed my face and 
hands with a sweet-smelling omtment, which m a few mmutes 
removed aU the smart of the arrows. The rehef from pam and 
hunger made me drowsy, and presently I fell asleep. I slept about 
eight hours, as I was told afterwards; and it was no wonder, for 
the physicians, by the Emperor’s order, had mmgled a sleeping 
draught m the hogsheads of wme. 

It seems that, when I was discovered sleepmg on the ground 
after my landmg, the Emperor had eaily notice of it, and deter- 
mmed that I should he tied m the manner I have related [which 
was done in the night, while I slept), that plenty of meat and drink 
should be sent me, and a machine prepared to carry me to the 
capital city. Five hundred carpenters and engineers were imme> 
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diately set to work to prepare the engine It was a frame of wood, 
raised thiee inches from the giound, about seven feet long and four 
Wide, movmg upon twenty-two wheels. But the difficulty was to 
place me on it. Eighty poles were elected for this purpose, and 
\ery stiong cords fastened to bandages which the workmen had 
tied lound my neck, hands, body, and legs. Nme bundled of the 
strongest men weie employed to draw up these cords by pulleys 
lastened on the poles, and in less than three houis I was raised 
and slung mto the engme, and there tied fast. Fifteen hundred of 
the Emperor’s largest horses, each about four mches and a half 
high, were then employed to draw me towards the capital But 
while all this was done I still lay m a deep sleep, and I did not 
wake till foiu' hours after we began our journey. 

The Empeior and all his Couifc came out to meet us when we 
reached the capital ; but his gieat officials would not suffer his 
Majesty to iisk his person by mountmg on my body. Where the 
carnage stopped there stood an ancient temple, supposed to be the 
largest m the whole kingdom, and heie it was determmed that I 
should lodge. Near the groat gate, tlirough which I could easily 
creep, they fixed nmety-one chams, like those which hang to a lady’s 
watch, wffiich were locked to my left leg wuth tlurty-six padlocks , 
and when the workmen found it was impossible for me to break 
loose, they cut aU the strings that bound me Then I rose up, 
feehng as melancholy as ever I did m my life. But the noise and 
astomshment of the people on seemg me rise and walk were inex- 
pressible. The chains that held my left leg were about two yaids 
long, and gave me not only fi eedom to walk backwards and forwards 
m a semicucle, but to creep in and lie at full length inside the 
temple. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Emperor, advancing towards me from among Ins courtiers, all 
most magnificently clad, surveyed me with great admiration, but 
kept beyond the length of my cham. He was taller by about the 
breadth of my nail than any of his Court, which alone was enough 
to strike awe mto the beholders, and graceful and majestic. The 
better to behold him, I lay down on my side, so that my lace was 
level with his, and he stood three yards off. However, I have had 
him smce many times in my hand, and therefore cannot be de- 
ceived. His dress was very simple ; but he wore a light helmet of 
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gold, adorned with jewels and a plume. He held his sword di’awn 
m his hand, to iefend himself if I should break loose ; it was 
almost three mches long, and the hilt was of gold, enriched with 
diamonds. His voice was shrill, hut very cleai. His Impeiial 
Majesty spoke often to roe, and I answered ; but neither of us could 
understand a woid 



After about two hours the Court retired, and I was left with a 
strong guard to keep away the crowd, some of whom had the im- 
pudence to shoot their arrows at me as I sat by the door of my 
hoTue. But the colonel ordered sis of them to be seized and 
delivered bound into my hands. I put five of them mto my ooat 
pocket ; and as to the sixth, I made a face as if I would eat him 
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alive The poor man screamed tenibly, and the colonel and his 
othceis were much distressed, especially when they saw me take 
out my penkmfe. But I soon set them at ease, far, cutting the 
strings he was bound with, I put him gently on the ground, and 
away he ran. I treated the lest in the same manner, taking them 
one by one out of my pocket , and I saw that both the soldiers and 
people weiB highly delighted at this mark of my kmdness. 

Towards mght I got with some difiiculty into my house, where I 
lay on the ground, as I had to do for a foitmght, till a bed was pre- 
pared for me out of sis hundred beds of the ordinary measure. 

Sis hundred servants were appomted me, and three hundred 
tailors made me a smt of clothes. Moieover, six of his Majesty’s 



greatest scholars were employed to teach me their language, so that 
soon I was able to converse after a fashion with the Empeior, who 
often honoured me with his visits. The first words I learned were to 
desire that he would please to give me my hberty, which I every 
day repeated on my knees, but he answered that this must be a 
work of time, and that first I must swear a peace with him and his 
kingdom. He told me also that by the laws of the nation I must 
be searched by two of his officers, and that as this could not be done 
without my help, he trusted them m my hands, and whatever they 
took fiom me should be returned when I left the country. I took 
up the two officers, and put them mto my coat pockets. These 
gentlemen, havmg pen, ink, and paper about them, made an exact 
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fist of everything they saw, which I afterwards translated into 
English, and which ran as follows 

‘ In the light coat pocket of the great Mayi-Mountmn wo found 
only one great piece of coarse cloth, laige enough to cover the 
caipet of your Majesty’s chief room of state. In the left pocket 
we saw a huge silver cheat, with a silver cover, which we could not 
lift. We desired that it should he opened, and one of us steppmg 
mto it found himself up to the mid-leg in a soit of dust, some of 
which fljung mto our laces sent us both mto a fit of sneezmg. In 
his right waistcoat pocket we found a number of white thm sub- 
stances, folded one over another, about the size of three men, tied 
with a strong cable, and marked with black liguies, which we 
humbly conceive to he writmgs. In the left theie was a sort of 
engme, from the back of which extended twenty long poles, wuth 
which, we conjecture, the Man-Mountain combs his head. In the 
smaller pocket on the right side were seveial round fiat pieces of 
white and red metal, of different sizes. Some of the white, which 
appealed to be silver, were so large and heavy that my comrade and 
I could hardly hft them. From another pocket hung a huge silver 
cham, with a wonderful kmd of engme fastened to it, a globe half 
silver and half of some transparent metal ; for on the transparent 
side we saw certain strange figures, and thought we could touch 
them till we found our fingers stopped by the shmmg substance. 
This engme made an mcessant noise, like a water-mill, and we con- 
jecture it is either some unknown animal, or the god he worships, 
hut probably the latter, for he told us that he seldom did anything 
without consultmg it. 

* This is a list of what we found about the body of the Man- 
Mountadtij who treated us with great civihty.’ 

I had one private pocket which escaped their search, containing 
a pair of spectacles and a small spy-glass, which, being of no con- 
sequence to the Emperor, I did not t hink myself bound in honour 
to discover. 


CHAPTER III, 

My gentleness and good behaviour gained so far on the Emperor 
and his Court, and, indeed, on the people m general, that I began to 
have hopes of gettmgmy hberty in a short time. The natives came 
by degrees to be less fearful of danger from me. I would some- 
times lie down and let five or six of them dance on my hand ; and 
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at last the boys and ^irls ventured to come and play at hide-and- 
seek in my han 

The hoises of the aimy and of the royal stables weie no longer 
shy, having been daily led before me, and one of the Emperor’s 
huntsmen, on a large couiser, took my foot, shoe and all, which was 
indeed a prodigious leap. I amused the Emperor one day in a very 
extraordinary manner. I took mne sticks, and fixed them firmly 
in the ground m a square Then I took four other sticks, and tied 
them parallel at each corner, about two feet from the ground. I 



fastened my handkerchief to the mne sticks that stood erect, and 
extended it on all sides till it was as tight as the top of a drum ; 
and I desired the Emperor to let a troop of his best horse, twenty- 
four m number, come and exercise upon this plam. His Maj esty 
approved of the proposal, and I took them up one by one, with the 
proper officers to exercise them. As soon as they got mto order 
they divided mto two parties, discharged blunt arrows, drew their 
swords, fled and pursued, and, m short, showed the best military 
discipime 1 ever beheld. The parallel sticks secured them and 
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tlieLr horsBB from falling off the stage, and the Emperor was so much 
dehghted that he ordered this enteitainment to be repeated several 
days, and persuaded the Empress heiself to let me hold hei in her 
chan withm two yards of the stage, whence she could view the 
whole performance. Fortunately no accident happened, only once 
a heiy horse, pawing with his hoof, struck a hole in my liandker- 
chief, and overthrew his rider and himself. But I immediately 
relieved them both, and coveiingthc hole with one hand, I set down 
the troop with the other as I had taken them up. The horse that 
fell was stramed in the shoulder, but the rider was not hurt, and I 
repaired my handlcerchief as well as I could. However, I would 
not trust to the strength of it any moie m such dangerous enter- 
prises. 

I had sent so many petitions for my liberty that his Majesty 
at length mentioned the matter m a full council, where it was 
opposed by none except Skyiesh Bolgolam, admiral of the realm, 
who was pleased without any provocation to be my mortal enemy. 
However, he agreed at length, though he succeeded m himself 
drawing up the conditions on which I shoulil be set fiee. After 
they weie read I was requested to swear to perform them in the 
method prescribed by their laws, which was to hold my right foot 
in my left hand, and to place the middle finger of my right hand 
on the crown of my head, and my thumb on the top of my right 
ear. But I have made a translation of the conditions, which I 
here offer to the pubhe. 

‘ Golhaste Momarem Evlame Gurdile Shefin Mully Tilly Gue, 
Most Mighty Emperor of LiUiput, delight and terror of the uiuverse, 
whose domimons extend to the ends of the globe, monaich of all 
monarchs, taller than the sons of men, whose feet press down to 
the centre, and whose head strikes against the sun, at whose nod the 
princes of the earth shake their knees, pleasant as the spring, com- 
fortable as the summer, fruitful os autumn, dreadful as winter : 
His Most Sublime Majesty proposeth to the lately 

arrived at our celestial dominions, the foUowmg articles, w^hich by 
a solemn oath he shall be obhged to perform ; 

* First. The Man-Mountavn> shall not depart from our domin- 
ions without our hcence under the great seaL 

‘ Second. He shall not presume to come into our metropolis 
without our express order, at which time the inhabitants ghgll have 
two hours* warning to keep wit hin doors. 

' Third. The said Mofn-Momita/in shall confine his walks to our 
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principal high roads, and not offer to walk or he down in a mea- 
dow or field of corn. 

‘ Fourth As he walks the said roads he shall take the utmost 
care not to trample upon the bodies of any of our lovmg subjects, 
then horses or carnages, nor take any of our subjects mto his 
hands without their own consent. 

‘Fifth If an express requiies extraoi dinary speed the Man- 
Mountain shall be obliged to cairy m his “pocket the messenger 
and horse a six days’ journey, and return the said messenger fif 
BO requiiedj safe to oui imperial presence. 

‘ Sixth. He shall be our ally agamst oui' enemies in the island 
of Blefuscu, and do his utmost to destroy their fleet, which is now 
prepaimg to mvade us. 

‘ Lastly. Upon his solemn oath to obsei\eall the above articles, 
the said Man-Mountain shall have a daily allowance of meat and 
drink sufbcient for the support of 1,724 of our subjects, with free 
access to oui royal person, and other marks of oim favour — Given 
at our palace at Belfaborac, the twelfth day of the nmety-fiistmoon 
of our reign.’ 

I swore to these articles with great cheeifulness, whereupon my 
chains were immediately unlocked, and I was at full hberty. 

One moinmg, about a fortmght after I had obtamed my freedom, 
Reldi’osal, the Emperor’s secretary for private affairs, came to my 
house, attended only by one servant. He ordered his coach to wait 
at a distance, and desired that I would give him an hour’s audience. 
I offered to he down that he might the more conveniently reach my 
ear , but he chose rather to let me hold him in my hand during our 
conversation. He began with comphments on my hberty, but he 
added that, save for the present state of things at Domt, perhaps I 
might not have obtained it so soon ‘ For,’ he said, ‘however flou- 
iishing we may seem to foreigners, we are m danger of anmvasion 
from the island of Blefuscu, which is the other gieat empire of the 
universe, almost as large and as powerful as this of his Majesty. 
Foi as to what we have heard you say, that there are othei kmg- 
doms m the world, inhabited by human creatmes as large as your- 
self, our plulosphers are very doubtful, and rather conjecture that 
you dropped from the moon, or one of the stars, because a hun- 
dred mortals of your size would soon destroy all the fruit and cattle 
of hiB Majesty’s dominions. Besides, our histones of six thousand 
moons make no mention of any other regions than the two mighty 
ompirea of Lilhput and Blefuscu, which, as I was gomg to tell you, 
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r.iG cnfrarretl in a mnst ob'r>tinai£* ^^aI, which be"a.n in the follow- 
ing manner * — It is allowed on all handb that thepiimitii e way of 
breaking eggs was upon the laigoi end; but his present Majesty s 
grandfather, while he w'as a bo^ going to oat an egg, and breaking 
It according to the aniicnt practice, happened to cut one of his fin- 
gers. Whereupon the Einpeior, his father, made a law command- 
ing all hxs snbiects to break the smaller end of them rirgs. The 
people so highly resented this law that there haie been "i : rebel- 
lions raised on that account, wherein one emperor lost hi^ life, and 
another his crown. It is calculated that eleven bundled per- 
sons have at different timeh suflered death lathei than break their 
eggs at the smaller end. But these lebels tlie Bigendians, ha^ e 
found so much enEOiiragement at the Eiiqjeror of Blefuscu s 
Court, to which they always Bed for refuge, that a bloody war, as I 
said, has been earned on between the two empires for six-and 
thirty moons , and now' the Blefuscudians have equipped a laige 
Beet, a*nd are prepaimg to descend upon us. Theiefore his Impe- 
rial Majesty, placing gieat confidence in your valour and strength, 
has commanded me to set the case befoie you ’ 

I desired the secretary to present my humble duty to the 
Emperor, and to let him know that I w'as ready, at the risk of my 
hie, to defend him against all mraieis. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

It was not long before I conminnicated to his Majesty the plan 1 
formed for seizmg the enemy’s whole fleet. The Empire of Blefuscu 
IS an island parted from LiHiput only by a channel eight hundred 
yards wide. I consulted the most expenenced seamen on the depth 
of the chaimel, and they told me that in the middle, at high water, 
it was seventy glumgliiffs (about six feet of European measure), 
I walked towards the coast, where, lying dowm behind a hillock, I 
took out my spy-glass, and viewed the enemy’s fleet at anchor — 
about fifty men-of-war, and other vessels. I then came back to my 
house and gave orders for a groat quantity of the strongest cables 
and hais of iron. The cable was about as thick as packthread, and 
the bais of the length and size of a knitting-needle. I trebled the 
cable to make it stronger, and. for the same reason twisted three of 
the iron bars together, bendmg the ends into a hook. Havmg thus 
liLcJ fifty hooks to as many cables, I went back to the coast, and 
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taking off my coat, shoes, and stockings, walked into the sea in my 
leather jacket about half an hour heloie lugh water. I waded 
with what haste I could, swimming in the middle about Ihuty 3 aids, 
till I felt gi’Dund, and thus arrived at the fleet m less than half an 
hour. The enemy were so frightened when they saw me that they 
leaped out of their ships and swam ashore, wheie there could not 
be fewer than thuty thousand Then, fastening a hook to the hole 
at the prow of each ship, 1 tied all the coids togethei at the end. 
Meanwhile the enemy discharged several thousand arrows, many 
of which stuck m my hands and face. My greatest fear was for my 
eyes, which I should ha^ e lost if I had not suddenly thought of the 
pair of spectacles which had escaped the Emperor’s searcheis. 
These I took out and fastened upon my nose, and thus aimed 
went on with my work m spite of the an’ows, many of which 
stiuck against the glasses of my spectacles, but without any other 
effect than slightly disturbing them. Then, takmg the knot m my 
hand, I began to pull , but not a ship would stir, foi they were too 
fast held by theu* anchors. Thus the boldest part of my enterprise 
remamed Letting go the cord, I lesolutely cut with my kmfe the 
cables that fastened the anchors, receiving more than two hundi’ed 
shots in my face and hands. Then I took up again the knotted end 
of the cables to which my hooks were tied, and with great ease 
diew’ fifty of the enemy’s largest men-of-war after me. 

When the Blefuscudians saw the fleet movmg m older, and me 
pulling at the end, they set up a scream of grief and despair that it 
is impossible to describe. When I had got out of danger I stopped 
awhile to pick out the arrows that stuck m my hands and face, and 
lubbed on some of the same ointment that was given me at my 
arrival. I then took off my spectacles, and after waiting about an 
hour, till the tide was a little fallen, I waded on to the royal port of 
Lilliput. 

The Emperor and his whole Court stood on the shore awaitmg 
me. They saw the ships move forward in a large half-moon, but 
could not discern me, who, m the middle of the channel, was under 
water up to my neck. The Emperor concluded that I was drowned, 
and that the enemy’s fleet was approachmg in a hostile manner. 
But he was soon set at ease, for, the channel growmg shallower 
every step I made, I came m a short time withm hearing, and hold- 
ing up the end of the cable by which the fleet was fastened, I cried 
m a loud voice : ‘ Long hve the most puissant Emperor of Lilhpiit 1 ’ 
The PnncB received me at my landing with all possible joy, and 
R z 
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made me a Nardal on the spot, which is the highest title of honour 
among them. 

His Majesty desixed that I would take some opportumty to bring 



all the rest of his enemy’s ships mto his ports, and seemed to thmk 
of nothing less than conquermg the whole Empire of Blefuscu, and 
becommg the sole monarch of the world. But I plainly protested 
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that 1 would never be the means of bunging a free and brave people 
into slavery ; and though the wisest of the Mmisteis were of my 
opinion, my open refusal was so opposed to his Majesty’s ambition 
that he could never forgive me. And iiom this time a plot began 
between himself and those of his Mmisteis who were my enemies, 
that nearly ended in my utter destruction. 

About three weeks after this exploit there airrived an embassy 
from Bleiuscu, with humble offeis of peace, which was soon con- 
cluded, on terms very advantageous to our Emperor. There weie 
SIX ambassadors, with a tram of about five hundred persons, aU \ery 
magnificent. Havmg been privately told that I had befiiended 
them, they made me a visit, and paying me many compliments on 
my valour and generosity, invited me to their kmgdom m the 
Emperor their master’s name. I asked them to present my most 
humble respects to the Emperor their master, whose royal person I 
resolved to attend before I returned to my own country. Accord- 
ingly, the next tune I had the honour to see our Emperor I desired 
his general permission to visit the Blefuscudian monarch. This he 
granted me, but m a very cold manner, of which I afterwaids 
learned the reason. 

When I was just preparmg to pay my respects to the Emperor 
of Blefuscu, a distmguished person at Court, to whom I had once 
done a great service, came to my house very privately at mght, and 
without sending his name desired admission. I put his lordship 
mto my coat pocket, and, givmg orders to a trusty servant to admit 
no one, I fastened the door, placed my visitor on the table, and sat 
down by it. His lordship’s face was full of trouble ; and he asked 
me to hear Him with patience, m a matter that highly concerned 
my honour and my life. 

‘You are aware,’ he said, 'that Skyresh Bolgolam has been 
your mortal enemy ever smce your arrival, and his hatred is 
increased since your great success agamst Blefuscu, by which his 
glory as admiral is obscured. This lord and others have accused 
you of treason, and several councils have been called m the most 
private manner on your account. Out of gratitude for your 
favours I procured information of the whole proceedings, ventur- 
ing my head for your service, and this was the charge agamst 
you* 

‘ First, that you, having brought the imperial fieet of Blefuscu 
into the royal port, were commanded by his Majesty to seize all the 
other sJnps, and to put to death all the Bigen di an exiles, and also 
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all che people of tlie empire who would not immediately consent to 
break their eggs at the smaller end. And that, like a fal&e tiaitor to 
his Most Serene Majesty, you excused yourself from the sei\ico on 
pretence of unw’ilhngness to force the consciences and destroy the 
liberties and lives of an innocent people. 

•Agam, when ambassadors arrived from the Couit of Blefuscu, 
like a false traitor, you aided and entertained them, though you 
knew’ them to be servants of a pi nice lately in open war agamst his 
Imperial Majesty. 

‘ Moreover, you are now prepaimg, contrary to the duty of a 
faithful subject, to voyage to the Court of Blefuscu. 

‘ In the debate on this chaige,’ my fiiend continued, ‘ his 
Majesty often urged the services you had done him, while the 
admiral and tieasurer msiated that you should be put to a shameful 
death. But Eeldresal, aecretai*y for private affairs, who has always 
proved lumselt your friend, suggested that if his Majesty would 
please to spare your life and only give orders to put out both your 
eyes, justice might in some measure be satisfied. At this 
Bolgolam rose up m fury, wondeimg how the secietaiy dared 
desire to pieser\e the hfe of a traitor; and the treasurer, pointing 
out the expense of keepmg you, also urged your death But his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to say that since the council 
thought the loss of yom' eyes too easy a punishment, some other 
might afterwards be mflicted And the secietary, humbly desiimg 
to be heard agam, said that as to expense youi allowance might be 
gradually lessened, so that, for want of sufficient food you should 
grow weak and famt, and die in a few months, when his Majesty’s 
subjects might cut your flesh from your bones and buiy it, leavmg 
the skeleton for the admiration of posterity. 

^ Thus, through the great friendship of the secretary, the affair 
was arranged. It was commanded that the plan of starvmg you by 
degrees should be kept a secret , but the sentence of puttmg out 
your eyes was entered on the books. In three days your friend the 
secretary will come to your house and read the accusation before 
you, and point out the great mercy of his Maj esty, that only con- 
demns you to the loss of your eyes — which, he does not doubt, you 
will submit to humbly and gratefully. Twenty of his Majesty’s 
surgeons will attend, to see the operation well performed, by dis- 
charging very sharp-pomtei arrows mto the bsdls of your eyes as 
you lie on the ground. 

‘ I leave you,’ said my friend, ‘to consider what measures you 
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will take ; and, to escape suspicion, I must immediately ictum, as 
secretly as I came.’ 

His lordship did so ; and I remained alone, m great perplexity 
At first I was bent on resistance ; lor while I had liberty I could 
easily with stones pelt the metropolis to pieces; but I soon rejected 
that idea with horror, remembeiing the oath I had made to the 
Emperor, an d the favours I had received from him. At last, havmg 
his Majesty’s leave to pay my respects to the Emperor of Blefnscu, 
I resolved to take this opportunity. Before the three days had 
passed I wrote a letter to my friend the secretary telling him oi 
my resolution ; and, without w'aitmg for an answer, went to the 
coast, and entermg the channel, between wadmg and swimmmg 
reached the poit of Blefuscu, wheie the people, who had long ex- 
pected me, led me to the capital. 

His Majest3^, with the royal family and great ofideers of the 
Court, came out to receive me, and they entertained me m a 
maimer suited to the generosity of so great a pnnee. I did not, 
however, mention my disgrace wnth the Emperor of LiUiput, smee 
I did not suppose that prince would disclose the secret while I was 
out of hiB power. But m this, it soon appeared, I was deceived. 


CHAPTEE V. 

Theee days after my arrival, walkmg out of curiosity to the north- 
east coast of the island, I observed at some distance m the sea 
something that looked hke a boat overturned. I pulled off my 
shoes and stockings, and wadmg two or three hundred yards, I 
plainly saw it to be a real boat, which I supposed might by some 
tempest have been driven from a ship. I returned immediately to 
the city for help, and after a huge amount of labour I managed to 
get my boat to the royal port of Blefuscu, where a great crowd of 
people appeared, full of wonder at the sight of so prodigious a vessel. 
I told the Emperor that my good fortune had thrown this boat in 
my way to carry me to some place whence I might return to my 
native country, and begged his orders for materials to fit it up, and 
leave to depart— which, after many kindly speeches, he was pleased 
to grant. 

Meanwhile the Emperor of Lillipnt, uneasy at my long absence 
(but never imagining that I had the least notice of his designs) 
sent a person of rank to inform the Emperor of Blefuscu of my 
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disgrace ; tins messenger had orders to rejjiesent the gieat mercy 
of his master, who was content to punish me with the loss of my 
eyes, and who expected that his brother of Blefuscu would have 
me sent back to Lilliput, bound hand and foot, to be punished as 
a traitor. The Emperor of Blefiiscu answered with many civil 
excuses. He said that as for sendmg me bound, his brother knew 
it was impossible. Moreover, though I had taken away his fleet 
he was grateful to me for many good offices I had done him m 
makmg the peace. But that both their Majesties would soon be 
made easy ; for I had found a prodigious vessel on the shore, able 
to carry me on the sea, which he had given orders to fit up , and 
he hoped m a few weeks both empires would be free from me. 

With this answer the messenger returned to LiUiput; and I 



(though the monarch of Bletuscu secretly offered me his gracious 
piotection if I would coutmue in his service) hastened my de- 
parture, resolving never more to put confidence in prmces. 

In about a month I was ready to take leave. The Emperor of 
Blefuscu, with the Empress and the royal family, came out of the 
palace ; and I lay down on my face to kiss their hands, which they 
graciously gave me. His Majesty presented me with fifty pmsee 
of sprugs [their greatest gold com) and his picture at fiiU length, 
which I put immediately mto one of my gloves, to keep it from 
being hint. Many other ceremonies took place at my departure. 

I stored the boat with meat and drink, and took piy cows and 
two bulls ahve, with as many ewes and rams, intending to carry 
them into my own country; and to feed them on board, I had a 
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good bundle of hay and a bag of corn. I would gladly have taken 
a dozen ot the natives , but this was a thing the Empeior would by 
no means permit, and besides a dihgent search mto my pockets^ 
his Majesty pledged my honour not to carry away any of hiSr 
Bubjecbs, though with their own consent and desire. 

Ha^ung thus pi spared all things as well as I was able, I set sail. 
When I had made twenty-four leagues, by my leckonmg, from the 
island of Blefuscu, I saw a sail steermg to the north-east. I hailed 
her, but could get no answer; yet I found I gamed upon her, for 
the wmd slackened , and m half an hour she spied me, and dis- 
charged a gun. I came up with her between five and sis m the 
evenmg, Sept, 26, 1701 ; but my heart leaped withm me to see her 
Enghsh colours. I put my cows and sheep mto my coat pockets, 
and got on board with aU my httle cargo. The captam leceived 
me with kmdness, and asked me to tell him whatplace I came from 
last ; but at my answer he thought I was ravmg However, I took 
my black cattle and sheep out of my pocket, which, after great 
astomshment, clearly convmced him. 

We arrived m England on the 13th of April, 1702. I stayed 
two months with my wife and family ; but my eager desire to see 
foreign countries would suffei me to remam no longer. However, 
while m England I made great profit by showmg my cattle to 
persons of quahty and others ; and before I began my second voyage 
I sold them for 600Z. I left 1,5 DOZ. with my wife, and fixed her m 
a good house ; then, takmg leave of her and my boy and girl, with 
tears on both sides, I sailed on hoard the * Adventure.’ ^ 


^ Swift. 
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THU PBINCUSS ON THE GLASS HILL 

O NCE upon a time there was a man who had a meadow which 
lay on the side of a mountam, and m the meadow there was a 
bam in which he stored hay. But there had not been much hay m 
the bain for the last two years, for every St. John’s eve, when the 
grass was m the height of its vigour, it was all eaten clean up, just as 
if a whole flock of sheep had gnawed it down to the giound duimg 
the night. This happened once, and it happened twice, but then 
the man got tired of losing his crop, and said to his sons — he had 
three of them, and the third was called Cmderlad — that one of them 
must go and sleep in the bam on St. John’s night, for it was absurd 
to let the grass be eaten up again, blade and stalk, as it had been 
the last two years, and the one who went to watch must keep a 
sharp look-out, the man said. 

The eldest was quite willing to go to the meadow , he would 
watch the grass, he said, and he would do it so well that neithoi 
man, nor beast, nor even the devil himself should have any of it. 
So when evening came he went to the barn, and lay down to sleep, 
but when mght was drawing near there was such a rumbling and 
such an earthquake that the walls and roof shook again, and the lad 
jumped up and took to his heels as fast as he could, and never even 
looked back, and the barn remamed empty that year just as it had 
been for the last two. 

Next St. Jolm’s eve the man again said that he could not go on 
ill this way, losing all the grass in the outlying field year after 
year, and that one of his sons must just go there and watch it, and 
watch well too. So the next oldest son was willing to show what 
he could do. He went to the bam and lay down to sleep, as his 
brother had done ; but when night was drawing near there was a 
great rumbling, and then an earthquake, which was even worse 
than that on the former St. John’s night, and when the youth heard 
it he was terrified, and went off, running as if for a wager. 
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The yea^r aftei, it was Ginilerlad’s turn, but when he made ready 
to go the Dthera laughed at him, and mocked him. ‘ Well, you are 
just the right one to watch the hay, you who have never learnt any- 
thing but how to sit among the ashes and bake yomself I ’ said they. 
Cmderlad, however, did not trouble himself about what they said, 
but when evening drew near rambled away to the outlymg field. 
When he got there he went mto the barn and lay down, but in about 
an hour’s time the rumbling and creaking began, and it was Mght- 
lul to hear it ‘ Well, it it gets no worse than that, I can manage to 
§tand it,’ thought Cinderlail. In a httle time the creakmg began 



agam, and the earth quaked so that all the hay flew about the boy. 
‘ Oh 1 if it gets no worse than that I can manage to stand it,’ thought 
Cmderlad. But then came a thud rumbhng, and a thud earth, 
quake, so violent that the boy thought the walls and roof had fallen 
down, but when that was over eveiything suddenly grew as still as 
death around him. ' I am pretty sure that it will come agam,’ 
thought Cmderlad ; but no, it did not Everything was quiet, and 
everything stayed quiet, and when he had lain still a short time he 
heard something that sounded as if a horse were standing chewing 
just outside the ham door. He stole away to the door, which was 
aiar, to see what waa there, and a horse was standmg eatmg. It 
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was so big, and fat, and fine a Horse that Cmderlad had nevei seen 
one like it before, and a saddle and bndle lay upon it, and a com- 
plete suit of armour for a kmght, and eveiytliing was of coppers 
and so blight t>iat it shone agam. ‘Ha, ha 1 it is thou -who eatest 
up our hay then, thought the boy; ‘but I will stop that.’ So he 
made haste, and took out his steel for strikmg fire, and thiew it over 
the horse, and then it had no power to stii fiom the spot, and 
became so tame that the boy could do what he liked with it So 
he mounted it and lode away to a place which no one knew of but 
himself, and there he tied it up. AVhen he went home again his 
brothers laughed and asked how he had got on. 

‘Tou didn’t he long m the barn, if even you have been so far as 
the field ! ’ said they 

‘ I lay m the barn till the sun rose, but I saw nothmg and heard 
notliing, not I,’ said the boy. ‘ God knows what there was to make 
you two so fiightened.’ 

‘ Well, we shall soon see whediher you have watched the meadow 
or not,’ answered the brothers, hut when they got there the grass 
was all standmg just as long and as thick as it had been the night 
before. 

The next St. John’s eve it was the same thmg once again: 
neither of the two brothers dared to go to the outlymg field to watch 
the Cl op, but Cmderlad went, and everything happened exactly the 
same as on the previous St. John’s eve : first there was a rumbhng 
and an earthijuake, and then there was another, and then a third; 
but all three earthquakes were much, very much more violent than 
they had been the year before. Then every thmg became still as 
death again, and the boy heard something chewmg outside the bam 
door, so he stole as softly as he could to the door, winch was shghtly 
ajar, and agam there was a horse standmg close by the wall of the 
house, eating and chewing, and it was far larger and fatter than the 
first horse, and it had a saddle on its back, and a bridle was on it 
too, and a fall smt of armour for a knight, all of bright silver, and as 
beautiful as anyone could wish to see. ‘ Ho, ho » ’ ihought the boy, 

‘ is it thou who eatest up our hay m the night ^ but I will put a stop 
to that.’ So he took out his steel for strikmg fire, and threw it over 
the horse’s mane, and the beast stood there as quiet as a lamb. 
Then the boy rode this horse, too, away to the place where he kept 
the other, and then went home again. 

I suppose you will tell us that you have watched well again 
this time,’ said the brothers. 
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‘ Well, so I have,’ said Cmderlai. So they went there again, 
and [here the grass was, standing as high and as thick as it 
had been before, but that did not make them any kinder to 
Cindeilad. 

"When the third St. John’s night came neither of the two elder 
brothers dared to he in the outlymg barn to watch the glass, tor they 
had been so heaitily frightened the night that they had slept there 
+hat they could not get over it, but Cmderlad dared to go, and 
e\ ery thing happened just the same as on the two former nights 
There were three earthquakes, each worse than the other, and the 
last hung the boy from one wall of the bam to the other, but then 
e\eiything suddenly became still as death. AYhen he had lam 
quietly a short time, he heaid something chewmg outside the bain 
door , then he once more stole to the door, which was shghtly ajar, 
and behold, a horse was standing just outside it, which was much 
larger and fatter than the two others he had caught. ‘ Ho, ho * 
it IS thou, then, who art eating up our hay this time,’ thought the 
boy , ‘ but I will put a stop to that.* So he pulled out his steel for 
stiikmg fire, and threw it over the horse, and it stood as still as il 
it had been nailed to the field, and the boy could do just what he 
liked with it. Then he mounted it and lode away to the place 
where he had the two others, and then he went home agam. Then 
the two brothers mocked him jnst as they had done before, and told 
him that they could see that he must have watched the grass very 
carefully that night, for he looked just as if he were walkmg m his 
sleep ; but Cmderlad did not trouble hims elf about that, but just bade 
them go to the field and see They did go, and this time too the 
gi'ass was standmg, looking as fine and as thick as ever. 

The King of the country in which Cmderlad’s father dwelt had 
a daughter whom he would give to no one who could not nde up 
to the top of the glass hill, for there was a high, high hiU of glass, 
shppeiy as ice, and it was close to the Kmg’s palace. Upon the 
very top of this the Kmg’s daughter was to sit with three gold 
apples m her lap, and the man who could ride up and take the 
three golden apples should many her, and have half the kingdom 
The Kmg had this proclaimed in every church in the whole kmg- 
dom, and m many other kmgdoms too, The Princess was very 
beautiful, and all who saw her fell violently m love with her, even 
in spite of themselves. So it is needless to say that all the prmces 
and kmghts were eager to win her, and half the kingdom besides, 
and that for this cause they came ndmg thither from the very end 
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oi the worlclj dressed so splendidly that their raiments gleamed m 
the sunshine, and riding on horses which seemed to dance as they 
went, and there was not one of these prmces who did not think 
that he was sme to win the Princess. 

When the day appointed by the Kmg had come, theie was such 
a host of kmghta and princes under the glass hdl that they seemed 
to swarm, and everyone who could walk or even creep was there 
too, to see who won the King’s daughter. Cmderlad’s two brothers 
were there too, but they would not hear of letting him go with 
them, for he was so dirty and black with sleepmg and gi’uhhing 
among the ashes that they said everyone would laugh at them if 
they were seen m the company of such an oaf. 

‘ Well, then, I will go all alone by myself,’ said Cinderlad 

When the two brothers gofc to the glass hill, all the pimces and 
knights were trying to ride up it, and then horses were in a foam; 
hut it was all in vam, for no sooner did the horses set foot upon 
the hill than down they slipped, and there was not one which 
could get even so much as a couple of yards up Nor was that 
strange, for the hill was as smooth as glass window-pane, and as 
steep as the side of a house. But they were aU eager to wm the 
Kmg’s daughter and half the kingdom, so they rode and they slipped, 
and thus it went on. At length all the horses were so tued that 
they could do no more, and so hot that the foam dropped from them 
and the nders were forced to give up the attempt. The King was 
just thinking that he would cause it to be proclaimed that the iiding 
should begin afresh on the following day, when perhaps it might go 
better, when suddenly a knight came nding up on so fine a horse 
that no one had ever seen the like of it before, and the knight had 
armour of copper, and his bridle was of copper too, and all his ac- 
coutrements were so bright that they shone again. The other 
knights all called out to him that he might just as well spare him- 
self the trouble of trying to nde up the glass hill, for it was of no 
use to try ; but he did not heed them, and rode straight off to it, 
and went up as if it were nothing at all. Thus he rode for a long 
way — it may have been a third part of the way up — but when he 
had got so far he turned his horse round and rode down again. 
But the Princess thought that she had never yet seen so handsome 
a knight, and while he was ridmg up she was sitting thinking : ‘ Oh ! 
how I hope he may be able to come up to the top 1 * And when she 
saw that he was turmng his horse back she threw one of the golden 
apples down after him, and it rolled mto his shoe. But when he 
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had come down from off the hill he rode away, and that so fast 
that no one knew what had become of him. 

So all the prmces and knights were bidden to present themselves 
before the Kmg that night, so that he who had ridden so fai up the 
glass hill might show the golden apple which the hmg’s daughter 
had thrown down. But no one had anything to show. One knight 
presented himself after the othei, and none could show the apple. 

At night, too, Cinderlad’s brothers came home agam and had a 
long stoiy to tell about the riding up the glass hill. At first, they said, 
there was not one who was able to get even so much as one step up, 
but then came a kmght who had armour of copper, and a bridle of 
copper, and his armom and trappmgs were so bright that they 
shone to a great distance, and it was something like a sight to see 
him iidmg. He rode one-thud of the way up the glass hill, and 
he could easily have ridden the whole of it if he had liked ; but he 
had turned back, for he had made up his mmd that that was 
enough for once. ‘ Oh • I should have liked to see him too, that I 
should,’ said Cmderlad, who was as usual sitting by the chimney 
among the cmders. ‘You uideed!’ said the brothers, ‘you look 
as it you were fit to he among such great loids, nasty beast that 
ou are to sit there ' ’ 

Next day the biotheis weie for setting out agam, and this time 
loo Cmderlad begged them to let him go with them and see who 
rode , but no, they said he was not fit to do that, for he was much 
too ugly and duty. ‘ Well, well, then I wull go all alone by myself,’ 
said Cmdeilad. So the bi others w^ent to the glass hill, and all the 
prmces and knights began to iide agam, and this tune they had 
taken care to rough the shoes of their hoises , but that did not help 
them they lode and they slipped as they had done the day before, 
and not one of them could even get so far as a yard up the hill. 
When they had tired out their horses, so that they could do no 
more, they agam had to stop altogether. But just as the King was 
thinkin g that it would he well to proclaim that the riding should 
take place next day for the last time, so that they might have one 
more chance, he suddenly bethought himself that it would be well 
to wait a little longer to see if the knight in copper armour would 
come on this day too. But nothmg was to be seen of him. Just 
as they were still lookmg for him, however, came a kmght riding 
on a steed that was much, much finer than that which the knight 
in copper armour had ridden, and this knight had silver armour 
and a silver saddle and bridle, and all were so bright that they 
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shone and glistened when he was a long way off Again the other 
knights called to him, and said that he might just as well gl^^e up 
the attempt to ride up the glass hill, for it was useless to tiy , but 
the knight paid no heed to that, but rode straight away to the glass 
hill, and went stiU faitlier up than the knight in copper aimour 
had gone; but when he had ridden two-tliiids of the way up he 



turned his horse round, and rode down again. The Princess liked 
this knight still better than she had liked the other, and sat longing 
that he might be able to get up above, and when she saw him turn- 
ing hack she threw the second apple after him, and it rolled into 
his shoe, and as soon as he had got down the glass hill he rode 
away so fast that no one could see what had become of him. 
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In the evening, when everyone was to appear before the King 
and Princess, in ordei that he who had the golden apple might show 
it, one knight went m after the other, but none of them had a golden 
apple to show. 

At night the two brothers went home as they had done the 
night before, and told how things had gone, and how eveiyone had 
ridden, but no one had been able to get up the hill. ‘ But last of 
all,’ they said, ‘ came one in silver armour, and he had a silver 
biidle on his horse, and a siher saddle, and oh, but he could iide ! 
He took his horse two-thuds of the way up the hill, but then he 
tui’iied back. He was a fine fellow,’ said the brothers, ‘ and the 
Pimcess tlirew the second golden apple to him * ’ 

‘ Oh, how I should have liked to see him too ! ’ said Cmderlad. 

‘ Oh, mdeed ! He was a little brighter than the ashes that ;y ou 
sit grubbmg among, you dirty black creatoe ! ’ said the brotheis. 

On the third day every tlung went just as on the former days. 
Oindeilad wanted to go with them to look at the ridmg, but the two 
bi others 'would not have him m their company, and w'hen they got 
to the glass hill theie was no one who could iide even so far as a 
yaid up it, and everyone waited for the knight in silvei armour, but 
he was neither to be seen nor heard of. At last, after a long time, 
came a knight ridmg upon a horse that was such a fine one, its 
ecjual had never yet been seen. The knight had golden armour, 
and the horse a golden saddle andbndle, and these were all so blight 
that they shone and dazzled everyone, even while the knight was stiU 
at a gi eat distance. The other pnnees and knights were not able even 
to call to tell him how nseless it was to try to ascend the bill, so 
amazed weie they at the sight of his magmficence. He lode straight 
away to the glass hill, and galloped up it as if it were no hill at all, 
so that the Pimcess had not even time to 'wish that he might get 
up the whole way. As soon as he had ridden to the top, he took the 
third golden apple from the lap of the Pimcess, and then turned his 
horse about and rode down again, and vamshed from their sight 
before anyone was able to say a word to him. 

"When the two brothers came home again at night, they had 
much to tell of how the riding had gone off that day, and at last 
they told about the kmght in the golden armour too. ‘He wels a 
fine fellow, that was ! Such another splendid kmght is not to be 
found on earth • ’ said the biotheis. 

‘ Oh, how I should have liked to see him too 1 ’ said GinderlacL 

‘Well, he shone nearly as brightly as the coahheaps that thou 
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art always lying laking amongst, duty black cieature that ^hoi 
art I ’ said the bi others. 

Next day all the knights and piincos were to appear befoie the 
Kmg and the Princess — it had been too late for them to do it the 
night before — m order that he^\hDhad the golden apple nnght pro 
duce it. They all went in turn, fii&t princes, and then knights, but 
none of them had a golden apple. 



‘ But somebody must have it,’ said the King, ‘ for with our own 
eyes we all saw a man nde up and take it. So he commanded that 
everyone m the kingdom should come to the palace, and see if he 
could show the apple. And one after the other they all came, but 
uo one had the golden apple, and after a long, long time Cmderlad’s 
two brothers oame likewise. They weie the last of all, so the TTin a 
iniiinred of them if there was no one else m the kmgdom left to come. 
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^ Oh I yes, we have a brother,’ said the two, ‘ but he never got the 
golden apple ! He never left the cinder -heap on any of the thiee 
da3^s.’ 

‘ Never mind that,’ said the King, ‘ as everyone else has corns to 
the palace, let him come too.’ 

So Cmderlad was forced to go to the King’s palace. 

‘ Hast thou the golden apple ^ ’ asked the Kmg. 

‘Yes, heie is the first, and here is the second, and here is the 
third, too,’ said Cmderlad, and he took all the three apples out of 
his pocket, and with that threw off his sooty rags, and appealed 
there before them in his bright golden aimour, which gleamed as he 
stood. 

‘ Thou shalt have my daughter, and the half of my kingdom, and 
thou hast well earned both * ’ said the Kmg. So there was a wed- 
dmg, and Cmderlad got the King s daughter, and everyone made 
merry at the wedding, for all of them could make merry, though 
they could not iide up the glass hill, and if they have not left ofi their 
■tnerry-makmg they must be at it still. ^ 


^ Asb]onibea and Moe. 
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THE 8T0BY OF PBINCE AHMED AND THE 
FAIBY PABIBANOU 


T here was a sultan, who hail three sons and a niece. The 
eldest of the Princes was called Houssain, the second Ali, the 
youngest Ahmed, and the Princess, his niece, Nomonnihar. 

The Prmcess Nouronnihar was the daughter of the younger 
brother of the Sultan, who died, and left the Princess very young. 
The Sultan took upon himself the care of hia daughter’s education, 
and brought her up m his palace with the three Princes, proposmg 
to marry her when she arnved at a proper age, and to contract an 
alhance with some neighbourmg prince by that means. But when 
he perceived that the three Princes his sons loved her passionately, 
he thought more seriously on that affair. He was very much con- 
cerned ; the difficulty he foresaw was to make them agree, and that 
the two youngest should consent to yield her up to their elder 
brother. As he found them positively obstinate, he sent for them 
all together, and said to them : ‘ Children, since for your good and 
qmet I have not been able to persuade you no longer to aspu’e to the 
Prmcess, your cousin, I think it would not be amiss if every one 
travelled separately into different countries, so that you might not 
meet each other. And, as you know I am very curious, and dehght 
m every thmg that’s smgular, I promise my mece in marriage to him 
that shall bring me the most extraordinary rarity; and for the pur- 
chase of the rarity you shall go in search after, and the expense of 
travelling, I will give you every one a sum of money.’ 

As the three Princes were always submissive and obedient to the 
Sultan’s will, and each flattered himself fortune might prove favour- 
able to him, they all consented to it. The Sultan paid them the 
money he promised them ; and that very day they gave orders for 
the preparations for their travels, and took their leaves of the Sultan, 
that they might be the more ready to go the next mormng. Ao- 
cordmgly they all set out at the same gate of the city, each dressed 
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like a merchant, attended by an officer of confidence dressed liko a 
sla-^ e, and all well mounted and equipped They went the first 
day’s journey together, and lay all at an inn, where the road was 
divided into three different tracts. At night, when they weie at 
supper together, they all agreed to travel for a year, and to meet 
at that mn ; and that the first that came should wait for the rest ; 
that, as they had all three taken their leaves together of the Sultan, 
they might all return together. The next mornmg by break of 
day, after they had embraced and wished each other good success, 
they mounted their horses and took each a difierent road. 

Prince Houssam, the eldest brother, arrived at Bisnagar, the 
capital of the kingdom of that name, and the residence of its king 
He went and lodged at a khan appomted for foreign merchants ; 
and, havmg learnt that there were four principal di\dsions wheie 
merchants of all sorts sold their commodities, and kept shops, and 
m the midst of which stood the castle, or rather the Kmg’s palace, 
he went to one of these divisions the next day. 

Prmce Houssam could not view this division without admiration. 
It was large, and divided into several streets, all vaulted and shaded 
from the sun, and yet very hght too. The shops weie all of a size, 
and all that dealt m the same sort of goods hved m one street ; as 
also the handicrafts-men, who kept iheir shops in the smaller 
streets. 

The multitude of shops, stocked with all sorts of merchandises, 
as the finest hnens from several parts of India, some painted m the 
most lively colours, and representmg beasts, trees, and flowers; 
silks and brocades from Persia, China, and other places, porcelain 
both from Japan and Chma, and tapestries, surprised h im so much 
that he knew not how to believe his own eyes ; but when he came 
to the goldsmiths and jewellers he was m a kind of eestacv^to 
behold such prodigious quantities of wrought gold and silver, and 
was dazzled by the lustre of the pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and other jewels exposed to sale. 

Another thing Pimce Houssam particularly admired was the 
gieat number of rose-sellers who crowded the streets; for the 
Indians are so great lovers of that flower that not one will stir 
without a nosegay in his hand or a garland on his head ; and the 
merchants keep them m pots m their shops, that the air is perfectly 
perfumed. 

After Prmce Houssam had run through that division, street by 
street, his thoughts fully employed on the riches he had seen, he 
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was very much tired, which a merchant perceiving civilly invited 
him to sit down m his shop, and he accepted ; hut had not been 
sat down long before he saw a crier pass by with a piece of tapestry 
on his arm, about six feet square, and cried at thirty puraeSi^ The 
Prmce called to the crier, and asked to see the tapestry, which 
seemed to him to be valued at an exorbitant price, not only for the 
size of it, but the meanness of the stuff, when he had examined 
at well, he told the crier that he could not comprehend how so 



small a piece of tapestry, and of so indifferent appearance, could be 
set at so high a price. 

The crier, who took him for a merchant replied : ‘ If this price 
seems so extravagant to you, your amazement will be greater when 
I teU you I have orders to raise it to forty purses, and not to part 
with it under.’ ‘Certainly,’ answered Prince Houssain, ‘it must 
have something very extraordmary in it, which I know nothmg of.’ 
‘ You have guessed it, sir,’ replied the ener, ‘ and will own it when 
you come to know that whoever sits on this piece of tapestry may 
be transported m an mstant wherever he desires to be, without 
being stopped by any obstacle,* 
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At this discourse of the crier the Prince of the Indies, considering 
that the principal motive of his travel was to carry the Sultan, his 
father, home some smgular rarity, thought that he could not meet 
with any which could give him more satisfaction. ‘ If the tapestry ’ 
said he to the crier, ‘ has the virtue you asbign it, I shall not think 
foity purses too much, but shall make youapiesent besides ’ ‘ Sir/ 
replied the ciier, ‘I have told you the truth, and it is an easy 
matter to convmce you of it, as soon as you have made the bargam 
foi loity pmses, on condition I show you the experiment But, as 
I suppose you have not so much about you, and to receive them I 
must go with you to your khan, where you lodge, with the leave 
of the master of the shop, we wiU go into the back shop, and I "will 
spread the tapestry ; and when W'e have both sat dowm, and you 
have formed the wish to be transported mto ;>our apartment of the 
khan, if w’e are not tiansported thither it shall be no baigam, and 
you shall he at your hberty. As to your present, though I am paid 
for my trouble by the seller, I shall receive it as a favom, and he 
very much obhged to you, and thankful.’ 

On the credit of the crier, the Prince accepted the conditions, 
and concluded the bargam , and, having got the master’s leave, they 
went into his hack shop ; they both sat down on it, and as soon as 
the Pnnee foimed his wish to be transpoited into his apartment at 
the khan he presently found himself and the crier there ; and, as he 
wanted not a more sufficient proof of the viitue of the tapestiy, he 
counted the crier out forty purses of gold, and gave him twenty 
pieces for himself. 

In this manner Prince Houssam became the possessor of the 
tapestry, and was overjoyed that at his arrival at Bisnagar he had 
found so rare a piece, which he never disputed would gam him the 
hand of Nouronnihar. In short, he looked upon it as an impossible 
t hin g for the Prmces his younger brothers to meet with anythmg 
to be compared with it. It was m his power, by sitting on his 
tapestry, to be at the place of meetmg that very day ; but, as he 
was obliged to stay there for his brothers, as they had agreed, and 
as he was curious to see the Kmg of Bisnagar and his Court, and to 
inf orm himself of the strength, laws, customs, and rehgion of the 
kingdom, he chose to make a longer abode there, and to spend some 
months m satisfymg his curiosity. 

Pnnee Houssain might have made a longer abode in the kingdom 
and Court of Bisnagar, hut he was so eager to be nearer the Princess 
that, spreadmg the tapestry, he and the officer he had brought with 
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him sat down, and as soon as he had foimed his wish were trans- 
ported to the mn at which he and his brothers were to meet, and 
where he passed for a merchant till they camo. 

Prince Ali, Prmce Houssain’s second brother, who designed to 
travel into Persia, took the road, having three days after he parted 
v/ith his bi others joined a caravan, and after four days’ travel 
arrived at Schuaz, which was the capital of the kmgdom of Peisia. 
^Here he passed tor a jeweller. 

The next morning Prmce Ali, who travelled only for his 
pleasure, and had brought nothing but just necessaries along with 
him, after he had dressed himself, took a walli into that part of 
the town which they at Schiraz called the bezestein. 

Among aU the oners who passed backwards and forwards with 
several sorts of goods, offering to seU them, he was not a httle 
surprised lo see one who held an ivory telescope m his hand 
of about a foot m length and the thickness of a man’s thumb, and 
cried it at thirty purses. At first he thought the crier mad, and to 
inform himself went to a shop, and said to the merchant, who stood 
at the door : ‘ Pray, sir, is not that man ’ (pomting to the cner who 
ciied the ivory perspective glass at thirty purses) ‘ mad ? If he is 
not, I am very much deceived-’ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ answered the mer- 
chant, ‘ he was in his right senses yesteiday , and I can assure you 
he is one of the ablest criers we have, and the most employed of 
any when anything valuable is to be sold. And if he cues the ivory 
perspective glass atthut 3 ’ purses it must be worth as much or more, 
on some account or other. He will come by presently, and we will 
call him, and you shall be satisfied ; in the meaniime sib down on 
my sofa, and rest yourself.’ 

Prmce Ah accepted the merchant’s obligmg offer, and pre- 
sently afterwards the crier passed by. The merchant called him 
by hi3 name, and, pomtmg to the Prince, said to him • ‘ Tell that gen- 
tleman, who asked me if you were m your right senses, what you 
mean by crying that ivory perspective glass, which seems not to be 
worth much, at thiity purses. I should be very much amazed 
myself if I did not know you.’ The crier, addressing himself to 
Prince All, said ; * Sir, you are not the only person that takes me for 
a madman on the account of this perspective glass. You shall judge 
yourself whether I am or no, when I have told you its property : 
and I hope you will value it at as high a price as those I have 
showed it to already, who had as bad an opinion of me as you. 

‘ Pirst, sir,’ pursued the crier, presenting the ivory pipe to the 
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iPrince, ‘ oloserve that this pipe is famished with a glass at both ends ; 
and consider that by looking through one of them you see whatever 
object you wish to behold ’ ‘ I am,’ said the Prmce, ‘ ready to make 
you all imaginable reparation for the scandal I have thrown on you if 
you will make the truth of what you advance appear,’ and as he had 
the ivoiy pipe m his hand, after he had looked at the two glasses 
he said : ‘ Show me at which of these ends I must look that I may 
be satisfied.’ The crier presently showed him, and he looked through, 
wishing at the same time to see the Sultan his father, whom he 



immediately beheld in perfect health, set on his throne, m the midst 
of his council. Afterwards, as there was nothing in the world so 
dear to him, after the Sultan, as the Princess N our onnihar, he wished 
to see her | and saw her at her toilet laughmg, and in a pleasant 
humour, with her women about her. 

Prince Ali wanted no other proof to be persuaded that this per- 
spective glass was the most valuable thing in the world, and beheved 
that if he should neglect to purchase it he should never meet again 
with such another rarity. He tbeiefore took the cner "with him to 
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the khan where he lodged, and told him out the money, and re- 
ceived the perspective glass. 

Pnnce All was over-joyed at hia bargain, and persuaded himself 
that, as his brothers would not be able to meet with anything so 
rare and admirable, the Princess Nouronnihar would be the recom- 
pense of his fatigue and trouble; that he thought of nothing but 
visiting the Court of Persia mcogmto, and seeing whatever was 
curious in Sehiraz and thereabouts, till the caravan with which he 
came returned back to the Indies As soon as the caravan was 
ready to set out, the Prince jomed them, and arrived happily with- 
out any accident or trouble, otherwise than the length of the journey 
and fatigue of travelling, at the place of rendezvous, where he found 
Prmce Houssam, and both waited for Piince Ahmed. 

Prmee Ahmed, who took the road of Samarcand, the next day 
after his arrival there went, as his brothers had done, mto the 
bezestein, where he had not walked long but heard a crier, who 
had an artificial apple m his hand, cry it at five and thirty purses ; 
upon which he stopped the crier, and said to him ; ‘Let me see that 
apple, and tell me what virtue and extraordinary properties it has, 
to be valued at so high a rate.’ ‘ Sir,’ said the crier, giving it into 
his hand, ‘ if yon look at the outside of this apple, it is very worth- 
less, but if you consider its properties, virtues, and the great use 
and benefit it is of to mankind, you will say it is no price for it, 
and that he who possesses it is master of a great treasure. In short, 
it cures all sick persons of the most mortal diseases; and if the 
patient is dying it will recover him immediately and restore him to 
perfect health, and this is done after the easiest manner in the 
world, which is by the patient’s smelling the apple.’ 

‘If I may beheve you,’ replied Prince Ahmed, ‘the virtues of 
this apple are wonderful, and it is invaluable ; but what ground 
have I, for all you tell me, to be persuaded of the truth of this 
matter ? ’ ‘ Sir,’ repHed the crier, ‘ the thing is known and averred 

by the whole city of Samarcand ; but, without going any farther, 
ask aU these merchants you see here, and hear what they say. You 
will find several of them will tell you they had not been alive this 
day if they had not made use of this excellent remedy And, that 
you may the better comprehend what it is, I must tell you it is 
the fruit of the study and experiments of a celebrated philosopher 
of this city, who apphed himself aU his lifetime to the study and 
knowledge of the virtues of plants and minerals, and at last attamed 
to this composition, by which he performed such surprising cures 
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in this town as will never be forgot, but died suddenly himself, 
before he could apply his sovereign rsmedy, and left his wife and a 
great many young children behmd him, in very indifferent circum- 
stances, who, to support her family and provide for her children, is 
resolved to sell it.’ 

While the crier mformed Prmce Ahmed of the virtues of the 
artificial apple, a great many persons came about them and con- 
firmed what he said ; and one among the lest said he had a fidsud 



dangerously ill, whose life w^as despaned of* and that was a favour- 
able opportumty to show Pnnce Ahmed the experiment. Upon 
which Prince Ahmed told the crier he would give him forty purses 
ifhe cured the sick person. 

The cner, who had orders to sell it at that price, said to Prmce 
Ahmed: ‘Come, sir, let us go and msike the experiment, and the 
apple shall be yours ; and I can assure you that it will always have 
the desired effect.’ In short, the experiment succeeded, and the 
Prmce, after he had counted out to the crier forty purses, and he had 
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delivered tlie apple to him, waited patiently for the first caravan that 
should return to the Indies, and arrived in perfect health at the 
inn where the Piinces Houasain and AH waited for him. 

When the prmces met they showed each other their treasures, 
and immediately saw thi’ough the glass that the Prmcess was dymg. 
They then sat down on the carpet, wished themselves with her, and 
were there in a moment. 

Prmce Ahmed no sooner perceived himself m Nouronmhar’s 
chamber than he rose off the tapestry, as did also the other two 
Prmces, and went to the bedside, and put the apple under her nose ; 
some moments after the Prmcess opened her eyes, and turned her 
head from one side to another, lookmg at the persons who stood 
about her; and then rose up m the bed, and asked to be dressed) 
just as if she had waked out of a sound sleep. Her women havmg 
presently mformed her, m a manner that showed their joy, that 
she was obliged to the three Prmces for the sudden recovery of 
her health, and particularly to Prmce Ahmed, she immediately 
expressed her joy to see them, and thanked them all together, and 
afterwards* Prmce Ahmed m particular 

While the Prmcess was dressmg the Prmces went to throw 
themselves at the Sultan their father’s feet, and pay their respects 
to him. But when they came before him they found he had been 
infoimed of their arrival by the chief of the Prmcess’s eunuchs, and 
by what means the Pnncess had been perfectly cured. The Sultan 
received and embraced them with the greatest joy, both for them 
return and the recovery of the Princess his niece, whom he loved 
as weU as if she had been his own daughter, and who had been given 
over by the physicians. After the usual ceremomes and compli- 
ments the Prmces presented each his rarity : Prince Houssam his 
tapestry, which he had taken care not to leave behind him in the 
Princess’s chamber ; Prmce Ah his ivory perspective glass, and 
Prmce Ahmed his artificial apple : and after each had commended 
them present, when they put it into the Sultan’s hands, they begged 
of him to pronounce them fate, and declare to which of them he 
would give the Princess Nouronmhar for a wife, accoidmg to bis 
promise. 

The Sultan of the Indies, havmg heard, without interrupting 
them, all that the Princes could represent farther about their 
rarities, and being well ioformed of what had happened in relation 
to the Prmcess Nouronnihar’s cure, remamed some time silent, as 
if he were t hinkin g on what answer he should make. At last he 
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broke silence, and said to them: ‘I would declare for one of you 
children with a great deal of pleasure if I could do it with justice : 
but consider whether I can do it or no. ’Tis true, Prmce Ahmed, 
the Princess my niece is obliged to your artificial apple for her cuie ; 
but I must ask you whether or no you could have been so service- 
able to her if you had not known by Pnnce Ah’s perspective glass 
the danger she was m, and if Prince Houssain’s tapestry had not 
brought you so soon. Your perspective glass, Prince Ah, mformed 
you and your brothers that you were like to lose the Prmcess your 
cousm, and theie you must own a great obhgation. 

‘ You must also grant that that knowledge would have been of 
no service without the artificial apple and the tapestry. And lastly, 
Prmce Houssam, the Prmcess would be very ungrateful if she 
should not show her acknowledgment of the service of your tapestry, 
which was so necessary a means towards her cure. But consider, 
it would have been of httle use if you had not been acquainted with 
the Prmcess’s illness by Prince Ali’s glass, and Prmce Ahmed had 
not applied hia artificial apple. Therefore, as neither tapestry, ivory 
peiBpective glass, nor artificial apple have the least preference one 
before the other, but, on the contrary, there’s a perfect equality, I 
cannot grant the Prmcess to any one of you , and the only fruit you 
have reaped fi:om your travels is the glory of havmg equally con- 
tributed to restore her health. 

‘ If all this be true,’ added the Sultan, ‘you see that I must have 
recourse to other means to determme certamlymthe choice I ought 
to make among you ; and that, as there is time enough between this 
and mght, I’ll do it to-day. Go and get each of you a bow and 
ariow, and repair to the great plam, where they exercise hoises. 
I’ll soon come to you; and declare I will give the Prmcess Nou- 
rouniliar to him that shoots the farthest.’ 

The three Prmces had nothing to say agamst the decision of the 
Sultan. When they were out of his presence they each provided 
themselves with a bow and arrow, which they delivered to one of 
their officers, and went to the plam appointed, followed by a great 
concourse of people. 

The Sultan did not make them wait long for him, and as soon as 
he arrived Piince Houssam, as the eldest, took his bow and airow 
and shot first; Prince All shot next, and much beyond him; and 
Prmce Ahmed lasL of all, but it so happened that nobody could see 
where his arrow fell ; and, noth withstanding all the diligence that 
was used by himself and everybody else, it was not to be found far 
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or near. And though it was believed that he shot the farthest, and 
that he therefore deserved the Princess Nouronnihar, it was, how- 
ever, necessary that his anow should be found to make the matter 
more evident and certain ; and, notwithstandmg his remonstrance, 
the Sultan judged m favom of Prince All, and gave oideis for pre- 
parations to be made for the wedding, which was celebrated a few 
days after with great magnificence. 

Prmce Houssam would not honour the feast with his presence. 
In short, his grief was so violent and msuppoi table that he left the 



Court, and renounced all right of succession to the crown, to turn 
hermit. 

Prince Ahmed, too, did not come to Prmce Ali’s and the Prmcess 
Nouronnihar’s weddmg, any more than his brother Houssain, but 
did not renounce the world as he had done. But, as he could not 
imagine what had become of his arrow, he stole away from his 
attendants and resolved to search after it, that he might not have 
anythmg to reproach himself with. With this intent he went to 
the place where the Princes Houssain and Ali’s were gathered up, 
and, going straight forwards from there, looking carefully on both 
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Bides of him, he went so far that at last he began to think his 
labour was all in vain ; but yet could not help gomg forwaidg, 
till he came to some steep craggy rocks, which were bounds to 
his journey, and were situated in a barren country, about four 
leagues distant from where he set out. 


II. 

When Prince Ahmed came pretty nigh to these rocks he per- 
ceived an arrow, which he gathered up, looked earnestly at, and was 
in the greatest astomshment to find it was the same he shot away. 

‘ Certainly,’ said he to himself, ‘ neither I nor any man living could 
shoot an arrow so far,’ and, findmg it laid fiat, not sticking mto the 
ground, he judged that it rebounded agamst the rock. ‘ Theie must 
be some mystery m this,’ said he to himself agam, ‘ and it may be 
ad\antageous to me. Perhaps fortune, to make me amends for 
depriving me of what I thought the greatest happmess, may have 
reserved a greater blessmg for my comfort.’ 

As these rocks were full of caves and some of those caves 
were deep, the Prmce entered mto one, and, looking about, cast his 
eyes on an iron door, which seemed to have no lock, but he feared 
it was fastened. However, thrustmg against it, it opened, and dis- 
covered an easy descent, but no steps, which he walked down with 
his arrow m his hand. At first he thought he was gomg mto a dark, 
obscure place, but presently a qmte different light succeeded that 
which he came out of, and, entering into a large, spacious place, at 
about fifty or sixty paces distant, he peiceived a magnificent palace, 
which he had not then time enough to look at. At the same 
tune a lady of majestic port and air advanced as far as the porch, 
attended by a large troop of ladies, so finely dressed and beautiful 
that it was difficult to distmgmsh which was the mistress. 

As soon as Prmce Ahmed perceived the lady, he made all ima- 
gmable haste to go and pay his respects ; and the lady, on her part, 
seeing him commg, prevented him from addressmg his discourse to 
her first, but said to him ; ‘ Come nearer, Prmce Ahmed, you are 
welcome.’ 

It was no small surprise to the Prince to hear himself named in 
a place he had never heard of, though so nigh to liis father’s capital, 
and he could not comprehend how ha should be known to a lady 
who was a stranger to him. At last he returned the lady’s comph- 
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ment by tbrowing himself at her feet, and, rising up again, saiil to 
her : ‘ Madam, I return you a thousand thanks for the asauiance 
you give me of a welcome to a place whcie I beheved my im- 
prudent curiosity had made me penetrate too far. But, madam, 
may I, without being guilty of ill manneis, daie to ask you by wdiat 
ad\ entm’e you know me ^ and how you, who live in the same neigh- 
bourhood with me, should be so gieat a stianger to me ^ ‘ Piince,’ 

said the lady, ^ let us go into the hall, there I will gratify you in 
your request.’ 

After these words the lady led Prmce Ahmed into the hall. 
Then she sat down on a sofa, and when the Piince by her entreaty 
had done the same she said : ‘ You are surpiised, you say, that I 
should know you and not be known by you, but you will be no longer 
surprised when I inform you who I am. You are undoubtedly 
sensible that your religion teaches you to believe that the world is 
inhabited by genies as well as men. I am the daughter of one of 
the most powerful and distmguished genies, and my name is Pari- 
banou. The only thing that I have to add is, that you seemed to 
mo worthy of amoi s happy fate than that of possessing the Princess 
Nouronnihar , and, that you might attain to it, I was present when 
you drew your arrow, and foresaw it would not go beyond Prince 
Houssain’s. I took it m the air, and gave it the necessary motion 
to strike against the rocks near w’hich you foimd it, and I tell you 
that it hea m your pow’er to make use of the favourable opportunity 
which presents itself to make you happy.’ 

As the Fairy Paiibanou pronoimced these last words with a dif- 
ferent tone, and looked, at the same time, tenderly upon Prince 
Ahmed, with a modest blush on her cheeks, it was no hard matter 
for the Prince to comprehend what happiness she meant. He pre- 
sently considered that the Prmcess Nom’onnihar could never be his, 
and that the Fairy Panbanou excelled her infinitely m beauty, 
agi’eeableness, wit, and, as mnch as he could conjecture by the 
magnificence of the palace, in immense nches. He blessed the 
moment that he thought of seekmg after his arrow a second time, 
and, yieldmg to his love : ‘ Madam,’ replied he, ‘ should I all my 
life have the happiness of being your slave, and the admirer of 
the many charms which ravish my soul, I should think myself 
the most blest of men. Pardon m me the boldness which inspires 
me to ask this fejvour, and don’t refuse to admit me into your Court, 
a prmce who is entirely devoted to you.* 

‘Prmce,’ answered the Fairy, ‘ will you not pledge your faith to 
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me, d,s >^ell as I give mine to you ? ’ ‘ Yes, madam,’ replied the 

Prince, in an ecstacy of joy; ‘what can I do better, and with greater 
pleasure ^ Yes, my sultaness, my q^neen, I’ll give you my heart 
without the least reserve.’ ‘ Then,’ answered the Fairy, ‘ you are 
my husband, and I am your wife. But, as I suppose,’ pursued 
she, ‘that you have eaten nothmg to-day, a slight lepast shall be 
served up for you, while preparations are making for our weddmg 
feast at night, and then I 'will show you the apartments of my 
palace, and you shall judge if this hall is not the meanest part 
of it,’ 



Some of the Fairy’s women, who came mto the hall with them, 
and guessed her mtentions, went immediately out, and returned 
piesently with some excellent meats and wmes. 

When Prmce Ahmed had ate and drunk as much as he cared 
for, the Fairy Panbanou carried him through all the apartments, 
where he saw diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and all sorts of fine jewels, 
intermixed with pearls, agate, jasper, porphyry, and all sorts of the 
most precious marbles. But, not to mention the richness of the 
furmture, which was inestimable, there was such profiiseness 
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throughout that the Prince, instead of ever having seen anything 
like it, owned that he could not have imagined that there was any- 
thing in the world that could come up to it. ‘ Piince,’ said the 
Fairy, * if you admiie my palace so much, which, indeed, is very 
beautiful, what would you say to the palaces of the chief of our 
gemes, which are much more beautiful, spacious, and magmficent ? 
I could also charm you with my gardens, but we will let that alone 
till another time. Night draws near, and it will be time to go to 
supper.’ 

The next hall which the Fairy led the Prince into, and where 
the cloth was laid for the feast, was the last apartment the Prmce 
had not seen, and not in the least mferior to the others. At his 
entrance mto it he admired the infinite number of seoncps of wax 
candles perfumed with amber, the multitude of which, instead of 
being confused, were placed with so just a symmetry as formed an 
agreeable and pleasant sight. A large side table was set out with 
all sorts of gold plate, so finely wrought that the workmanship was 
much more valuable than the weight of the gold. Several choxuses 
of beautiful women richly dressed, and whose voices were ravishmg, 
began a concert, accompamed with all soits of the most harmonious 
instruments ; and when thsy were set down at table the Fairj^Paii- 
hanou took care to help Prince Ahmed with the most dehcate 
meats, which she named as she mvited him to eat of them, and 
which the Pimce found to he so exquisitely mce that he commended 
them with exaggeration, ai^i said that the entertainment far sur 
passed those of men. He found also the same excellence in the 
wines, which neither he nor the Fany tasted of till the dessert 
was served up, which consisted of the choicest sweetmeats and 
fiuits. ^ 

The weddmg feast was continued the next day, or, rather, the 
days following the celebration were a eontmual feast. 

At the end of six months Prince Ahmed, who always loved and 
honoured the Sultau his father, conceived a great desire to know 
how he was, and that desire could not be satisfied without his 
going to see ; he told the Fairy of it, and desired she would give him 
leave, 

‘ Prmce,’ said she, ' go when you please. But first, don’t take it 
amiss that I give j/ou some advice how you shall behave yourself 
wheie you are going. Fust, I don’t think it pioper for you to tell 
the Sultan your father of our marriage, nor of my quality, nor the 
place w^here you have been. Beg of him to be satisfied m knowing 
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yon are happy, ani desire no more; and lot him know that the 
sole end of your visit is to make Ijim easy, and infoiin him of jonr 
fate ’ 

She appointed twenty gentlemen, well mounted and equipped, 
to attend him. When all uas ready Piince Ahmed took his leave 
of the Fairy, embraced her, and renewed his pioniise to return soon. 
Then Ins horse, wdneh was most finely capaiisoned, and was as 
beautiful a creatine as any m the Sultan of the Indies’ stables, was 



led to him, and he mounted him with an extraordinary grace , and, 
after he had bid her a last adieu, set forwairl on his journey. 

As it was not a great way to his father’s capital, Prmce Ahmed 
boon arrived theie. The people, glad to see him again, icceived 
him with acclamations of joy, and followed hmi in crowds to the 
Sultan’s apaitmont. The Sultan received and embraced him with 
great joy complaining at the same tune, with a fatherly tenderness, 
of the alfliction his long absence had been to him, which he said 
was the more grievous for that fortune having decided m favour of 
B 
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Prince Ali his brother, he was afraid he might have committed 
some rash action. 

The Piince told a story of his adventuies without speaking of 
the Fairy, whom he said that he must not mention, and ended • ‘ The 
only favour I ask of your Majesty is to give me leave to come often 
and pay you my respects, and to know how you do.’ 

‘ Son,’ answered the Sultan of the Indies, ‘ I cannot lefuse you 
the leave you ask me ; but I should muclirathei you would resolve 
to stay with me ; at least tell me where I may send to you if you 
should fail to come, or when I may think yom’ presence necessary.’ 

* Su’,’ rephed Prince Ahmed, ‘ what yom.' Maj csty asks of me is parL 
of the mystery I spoke to your Majesty of. I beg of you to give 
me leave to remam silent on this head, for I shall come so fieLtuentlj^ 
that I am afraid that I shall sooner be thought troublesome than be 
accused of neghgence in my duty.’ 

The Sultan of the Indies pressed Prmce Ahmed no more, hut 
said to him : ‘ Son, I penetrate no farther mto your seciets, but lea\ a 
you at your hbeity: but can tell you that you could not do me 
a gieater pleasiue than to come, and by your piesence restoie to me 
the joy I have not felt this long time, and that you shall always be 
welcome when you come, without interruptmg youi’ busmess or 
pleasure.’ 

Prince Ahmed stayed but three days at the Sultan his fathei’s 
Comt, and the fourth leturned to the Fairy Panbanou, who did not 
expect him so soon 

A month after Prince Ahmed’s retmui from paying a visit to Ins 
father, as the Fairy Panbanou had observed that the Piince, smee 
the time that he gave her an account of his journey, his discouise 
with his father, and the leave he asked to go and see him often, had 
never talked of the Sultan, as if there had been no such person m 
the w'Oild, whereas befoie he w'as ahvajs sjieaking of him, she 
thought he forebore on her accoimt , therefore she took an oppor- 
tunity to say to him one day : ‘ Prince, tell me, have you forgot the 
Sultan your father ? Don’t you remember the promise you made 
to go and see him often For my part. I have not foigot what you 
told me at your return, and so put you in mind of it, that you may 
not be long before you acc[uit yourself of your promise.’ 

So Prmce Ahmed went the next morn mg with the same 
attendance as before, but much finer, and himself moie magm- 
ficently mounted, equipped, and dressed, and was received by the 
Sultan wuth the same joy and satisfitction. For seveial months 
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he constantly paid his visits, and always m a richer and finer 
et^uipage. 

At lust some viziers, the Sultan’s favourites, who judged of Pimce 
Ahmed's grandeur and power by the figiiie he cut, made the Sultan 
jealous of his son, sa^ung it was to be feared he might mveigle 
himself mto the people’s favour and detlnone him . 

The Sultan of the Indies was so fai from thuikmg that Prince 
Alimed could be capable of so permcious a design as his favomites 
would make him beheve that he said to them . ‘ You aie mistaken ; 
my son loves me, and I am certain of his tenderness and hdelityj 
as I have given him no leason to be disgusted.’ 

But the favourites vent on abusing Pimce Alimed tdl the Sultan 
said: ‘ Be it as it will, I don’t believe my son Ahmed is so wicked 
as you would persuade me he is , however, I am obliged to you 
for your good advice, and don’t dispute but that ib proceeds from 
youi good mtentions ’ 

The Sultan of the Indies said this that his favourites might not 
know the impressions their discourse had made onhismmd; which 
had so alarmed him that he resolved to have Pnnce Ahmed watched 
unknown to his grand vizier So he sent for a female magician, 
vho was mtrodiioed by a back dooi into his apartment ‘Go 
unmediately,’ he said, ‘ and follow my son, and watch him so well 
as to find out where he retires, and brmg me woid.’ 

The magician left the Sultan, and, knowmg the place where 
Prmce Ahmed found his arrow, went immediately thither, and hid 
herself near the rocks, so that nobody could see her 

The next morning Prmce Ahmed set out by daybreak, without 
takmg leave either of the Sultan or any of hia Court, accordmg to 
custom. The magician, seeing him coming, followed him with her 
eyes, till on a sudden she lost sight of him and his attendants. 

As the rocks were very steep and craggy, they were an insur- 
monntable harrier, so that the magician judged that there were but 
two things for it : either that the Prmce retired mto some cavern, 
or an abode of genies or fairies. Thereupon she came out of the 
place -where she was hid, and -went directly to the hoUow way, which 
she traced till she came to the farther end, lookmg carefully about 
on aU sides ; but, notwithstanding aU her diligence, could perceive 
no openmg, not so much as the iion gate which Prince Ahmed dis- 
covered, which was to ha seen and opened to none but men, and 
only to such whose presence w’as agreeable to the P’airy Panhanou. 

The magician, who saw it was in vam for her to search any 
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farther, wag oblige! to be satisfied with the discovery she had made, 
and. letumed to give the Sultan an account. 

The Sultan was very well iileased with the magician’s conduct, 
and said to her ■ ‘Do you as you think fit , I’U wait patiently the 
event of your promises ; ’ and to encourage her made her a present 
of a diamond of great i alue. 

As Prince Ahmed had obtained the Faiiy Paiibanou’s leave to 
go to the Sultan of the Indies’ Court once a month, he never failed, 
and the magician, knowmg the time, went a day or two before to 
the foot of the rock where she lost sight of the Pimce and his 
attendants, and waited there. 

The next mornmg Prince Ahmed went out, as usual, at the iron 
gate, with the same attendants as before, and passed by the 
magician, whom he knew not to be such, and, seeing her lie with 
her head agamst the rock, and complaming as if she were in great 
paui, he pitied her, turned his horse about, and went to her, and 
asked her what was the matter with her, and what he could do to 
ease her 

The artful sorceress looked at the Pimce m a pitiful mamier, 
without e\er hftmg up her head, and answeierl m bioken words and 
sighs, as if she could hardly fetch her breath, tliat she was going to 
the capital city, but on the way thither she was taken with so luolent 
a fcve. that her strength failed her and she vas foiced to he down 
whore he saw her, far fiom any habitation, and without anj hopes 
of assistance. 

‘ Good woman,’ replied Prince Ahmed, ‘ 3 ou are not so far fiom 
help as } oil imagme. 1 am ready to assist you, and con\oyyDU 
where you will meet with a speedy crn'e; only get up, and let me 
of my people take you behind him ’ 

At these words the magician, who pretended sicloiess only to 
know where the Prince lived and what he did, refused not the 
charitable offer he made her, and that her actions might con’espond 
with her words she made many pretended vam endeavours to get 
up. At the same time two of the Prmce’s attendants, alighting off 
their hoises, helped her up, and set her behind another, and mounted 
their horses agam, and followed the Prmce, who turned back to the 
iron gate, which was opened by one of his letmue who rode before. 
And when he came into the outward court of the Fairy, without 
dismounting him self, he sent to toll her he wanted to speak with her. 

The Fairy Panbanoucame with all imaginable haste, not know- 
ing what made Prmce Ahmed leturn so soon ; who, not giving her 
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tuQc to ask him the leason, sairt . ‘ Princess, I ilesueyou would ha^ 0 
compassion on this good woman,’ pointing to the magician, who was 
held up by two of his retinnc. ‘ I found her m the condition you 
see her in, and promised her the assistance she stands m need ot, 
and am peisuaded that you, out of your own goodness, as well a<? 
upon my entreaty, will not abandon hei.’ 

The Faiiy Paiibanou, who had her eyes fi\;ed upon the pi et ended 
sick woman all the time that the Pimce w'as talking to her, ordeiod 
two of hei women who followed her to take her h‘om tlie two men 



that held her, and carry her mto an apaitment of the palace, and 
take as much care of her as herself. 

Whilst the two women executed the Fairy’s commands, she went 
np to Prmce Ahmed, and, whispering him m the ear, said . ‘ Prince, 
this woman is not so sick as she pretends to be ; and I am very 
much mistaken if she is not an impostor, who will be the cause of 
a great trouble to you. But don’t be concerned, let what will be 
devised against yon; be persuaded that I will deliver you out of all 
the snares that shall he laid for you Go and pursue your journey.’ 

This discourse of the Fairy’s did not in the least frighten Prmce 
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Ahmed. ' My Prmcess,’ said he, ‘ as I do not remember I ever did 
or designed anybody an mjuiy, I camiot believe anybody can nave 
a thought of doing me one, but if they have I shall not, neverthe- 
less, foibear domg good whenever I have an opportumty.’ Then 
he went back to his father’s palace. 

In the meantime the two women cairied the magician into a 
very tine apartment, iichly furnished. First they sat her down upon 
a sofa, with her back supported -vnth a cushion of gold biocade, 
while they made a bed on the same sofa before her, the qmlt of 
which was finely embroidered wnth silk, the sheets of the finest 
Imen, and the coverlet cloth-of-gold. When they had put her mto 
bed (^for the old sorceress pretended that her fever w'as so violent 
she could not help herself in the least) one of the women went out, 
and returned soon again wnth a chma dish m her hand, full of a 
certam liquoi*, W’hich she presented to the magician, while the other 
helped hei to sit up. ‘Drink this liquor, ’ said she ; ‘ it is the Water 
of the Fountam of Lions, and a sovereign remedy agamst all fevers 
whatsoever. You will find the effect of it m less than an hour’s 
time.’ 

The magician, to dissemble the better, took it after a great deal 
of entreaty; but at last she took the chma dish, and, holdmg back 
her head, swallowed dotvn the liquoi. ^Yhen she ivas laid down 
agam the two W'omen cohered her up. ‘Lie quiet,’ said she who 
brought her the chma cup, ‘ and get a little sleep if you can. W^’s’ll 
leave you, and hope to find you perfectly cured when we come 
agam an hour hence ’ 

The two women came agam at the time they said they should, 
and found the magician got up and dressed, and sittmg upon the 
sofa. ‘ 0 admirable potion I ’ she said * * it has wrought its cuie much 
sooner than you told me it would, and I shall be able to prosecute 
my journey.’ 

The two women, who w’ere fairies as weU as their mistress, after 
they had told the magician how glad they w’eie that she w^’as cured 
so soon, walked before her, and conducted her thi'ough several 
apartments, all more noble than that wherem she lay, mto a lai’ge 
hall, the most nchly and magnificently furnished of all the palace 

Paribanou was sat m this hall on a throne of massive gold, 
enriched with diamonds, rubies, and pearls of an extraordinary size, 
and attended on each hand by a great number of beautiful fairies, 
ail richly clothed. At the sight of so much majesty, the magician 
was not only dazzled, but was so amazed that, after she had pro- 
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strated herself before ths throne, she could not open her lips to 
thank the Fairy as she pioposed. However, Paribanon sa\edher 
the trouble, and said to her . ‘ Good woman I am glad I had an 
Opportunity to oblige you, and to see you aie able to pursue your 
journey. I won’t detam you, but peihaps j^oumay not be displeased 
to see my palace , follow my women, and they will show it you ’ 
Then the magician went back and related to the Sultan of the 
Indies all that had happened, and how very rich Prince Ahmed 
was since his maiiiage with the Famy, richer than all the kings in 
the woild, and how there was danger that he should come and take 
the throne from his lather 



Though the Sultan of the Indies was very well persuaded that 
Prince Ahmed’s natural disposition was good, yet he could not help 
bemg concerned at the discourse of the old sorceress, to whom, when 
she was for taking her leave, he said . ‘ I thank thee for the pams 
thou hast taken, and thy wholesome advice. I am so sensible of 
the great importance it is to me that I shall deliberate upon it in 
council.’ 

Now the favourites advised that the Prince should be killed, but 
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the magician advised difteieuily : ‘Make him give you all kinds of 
wonderful thmgs, by the Fairy’s help, till she tires of him and 
pends him away. As, for example, every time your Majesty goes 
into the field, you are obliged to be at a great expense, not only in 
pavilions and tents for your army, but likewise m mules and camels 
to cany their baggage. Now, might not you engage him to use Ins 
inteiest with the Fairy to piocuie you a tent which might be carried 
in a man’s hand, and which should be so laige as to shelttJi your 
whole army against bad weather ’ 

\Vhen the magician had finished her speech, the Sultan asked 
his favourites if they had anything better to propose , and, finding 
them all silent, determined to follow the magician’s ad\icB, as the 
most reasonable and most agreeable to his mild government. 

Next day the Sultan did as the magician had advised him, and 
asked for the pavilion. 

Prince Ahmed never expected that the Sultan his father would 
have asked such a thing, \\hich at first appeared so difficult, not to 
say impossible Though he knew not absolutely how great the 
power of genies and fames was, he doubted whether it extended so 
far as to compass such a tent as his father desired. At last he 
replied ‘ Though it is with the greatest reluctance imaginable, I v ill 
not fail to ask the favour of my wife your Majesty desires, but will 
not pi Dims e you to obtain it ; and if I should not have the honour 
to come again to pay you my respects that shall be the sign that 
I have not had success. But, befoiehand, I desire yoii to foi- 
give me, and consider that you ^oiuself haie reduced me to this 
extremity.’ 

‘ Son,’ replied the Sultan of the Indies, ‘ I should be veiy soiiy 
if what I ask of you should cause me the disxdeasure of ne\ er seeing 
you more. I find you don’t know the powder a husband has ovei a 
wife; and yours would show that her love to you w^as very indif- 
ierent if she, 'with the power she has of a faiiy, should refuse you so 
rtriflmg a request as this I desire you to ask of her for my sake.’ 

The Prince went back, and was very sad for fear of offending the 
Faiiy. She kept pressmg him to tell her what was the matter, and 
at last he said : ‘ Madam, you may have observed that hitherto 
I have been content with your love, and have never asked you 
any other favour. Consider then, I conjure you, that it is not 
I, bnt the Sultan my father, who mdiscreetly, or at least I think 
so, begs of you a pavilion large enough to shelter him, his Couit, 
and army fiom the violence of the weather, and which a man may 
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carry m his hand. But remember it is the Sultan my father asks 
this favour ’ 

‘ Prince,’ replied the Fauy, smiling, ‘I am sorry that so small a 
mattei should disturb you, and make you so uneasy as 3"ou appeared 
to me ’ 

Then the Fairy sent fur her tieasurer, to whom, when she came, 
she said ‘ N ourgihan ’ — w hich was her name — ‘ bung me the largest 
pavilion in my treasui^’' ’ Nouigihan leturned piesently with the 
pavilion, which she could not only hold m her hand, but in the palm 
of hei hand when she shut her fingeis, and presented it to her 
mistress, who gave it to Pimce Ahmed to look at. 



When Prince Ahmed saw the pavilion which the Fairy call^ 
the largest in her treasur3% he fancied she had a mind to jest with 
him, and thereupon the marks of his surprise appeared presently m 
his countenance ; which Paribanou perceiving burst out a-laughing. 
‘ What I Prince,’ cned she, ' do you think I jest with you ? You’!! 
see presently that I am m earnest. Nourgihan,’ said she to her 
treasurer, takmg the tent out of Prmee Ahmed’s hands, ‘ go and set 
it up, that the Prmee may judge whether it may he large enough for 
tne Saltan his fathei.’ 

The tieasurer went out immediately with it out of the palace, 
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and earned it a great way off ; and when t>he had set it up ono end 
reached to the very palace : at which time the Prince, thinking il 
small, found it large enough to shelter two greater aimies than that 
of the Sultan his father’s, and then said to Paribanou : ‘ I ask my 
PnncBSS a thousand pai'dons for my mcredulity ; after what I have 
seen I believe there is nothing impossible to you.’ ‘ You see,’ said 
the Fairy, ‘ that the pavilion is larger than what your father may 
have occasion for ; for you must know that it has one property — that 
It IS larger or smaller accordmg to the army it is to cover.’ 

The treasurer took down the tent agam, and brought it to the 
Prmce, who took it, and, without staying any longer than till the 
next day, mounted his horse, and went with the same attendants 
to the Sultan his father. 

The Sultan, who was persuaded that there could not be any such 
thmg as such a tent as he asked for, was in a great surprise at the 
Prince’s dihgence. He took the tent, and after he had admired its 
smallness his amazement w^as so great that he could not recover him- 
self. When the tent was set up m the gieat plain, which we have 
before mentioned, he found it laige enough to shelter an army twice 
as large as he could bring into the field 

But the Sultan was not yet satisfied ‘ Son,’ said he, ‘ I have 
already expressed to you how much I am obliged to you for the 
present of the tent j’oli have piocuied me . that I look upon it as the 
most valuable thing m all my treasmy. But you must do one thing 
mote for me, which will be ci ery whit as agreeable to me I am 
informed that the Fairy your spouse makes use of a certain water, 
called the Water of the Fountain of Lions, which cures all sorts of 
fevers, even the most dangerous, and, as I am peifectly w^ell per- 
suaded my health is dear to yon, I don’t doubt but you will ask her 
for a bottle of that w^ater for me, and bring it me as a sovereign 
medicine, which I mavniake use of when I have occasion. Do me 
this other important piece of service, and thereby complete the duty 
of a good son towards a tender father.’ 

The Prince returned and told the Fairy what his father had said. 
‘There’s a great deal of wickedness in this demand,’ she answered, 

‘ as you will understand by what I am going to tell you. The 
Fountain of Lions is situated in the middle of a court of a great 
castle, the entrance into which is guarded by four fierce lions, two 
of which sleep alternately, while the other two are awake. But 
don’t let that frighten you ; I’ll give you means to pass by them 
without any danger,* 
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The Faiiy ranbanoii was at that time veiy haid at ’woik, and, 
as she had seveial clews of thread by her, she took up one, and, pie- 
SBntm" it to Prince Ahmed, said * First take this clew of thread. 
I’ll tell you presently the use of it. In the second place, you must 
have two horses . one you must ride youiself, and the other you 
must lead, which must be loaded with a sheep cut into four quarters, 
that must be killed to-day In the third place, you must be pro- 
vided with a bottle, which I will give you, to brmg the water in. 
Set out early to-morrow morning, and when you have passed the 
iron gate throw the clew of thread befoie you, which will roll till it 
comes to the gates of the castle. Follow it, and when it stops, as 
the gates will be open, you wiU see the four lions ; the two that 
are awake will, by their roarmg, wake the other two, but don’t be 
frightened, but throw each of them a quarter of mutton, and then 
clap spurs to your horse and ride to the fountam; fill youi’ bottle 
without ahghtmg, and then return with the same expedition. The 
lions will be so busy eating they will let you pass by them.’ 

Pimce Ahmed set out the next morning at the tune appointed by 
the Faiiy, and followed her dnections pimctually. When he ariived 
at the gates of the castle he distributed the quarters of mutton 
among the four hons, and, passing through the midst of them 
bravely, got to the fountain, fiUed his bottle, and returned back as 
safe and sound as he went When he had gone a little distance from 
the castle gates he tm’iied him about, and, perceiving two of the 
hons commg after him, ho diew his sabre and prepared himself for 
defence But as he went foiwaids he saw one of them turned out 
of tho road at some distance, and showed by his head and tail that 
he did not come to do him any harm, but only to go before him, and 
that the other stayed behind to follow; he put his sword up agam 
in its scabbard. Guarded in tins mannei, he arrived at the capital 
of the Indies, hut the lions never left him till they had conducted 
him to the gates of the Sultan’s palace ; after which they returned 
the same Wfxy they came, though not without irightemng all that 
saw them, for all they went in a very gentle maimer and showed 
no fierceness. 

A great many officers came to attend the Prince while he dis- 
mounted lus horse, and afterwards conducted him mto the Sultan’s 
apartment, who was at that time surrounded with his favourites. 
He approached towards the throne, laid the bottle at the Sultan’s 
feet, and' kissed the rich tapestry which covered his footstool, and 
then said: ‘ I have brought you, sue, the healthful water which your 
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dosued so imich to keep amonjif yoiu- other laaities m your 
tieasuiy, but at tho sauie timo wish you such extra ni Llinary health 
as iicxer to ha\ o occasion to make use of it.’ 

AftfiMlu’ Lhmco hail maila an end of his compliment the Sultan 
jdiu'oil him on his ri^lit hand, and then said to him . ‘ Son, I am 
vi'p'S much obh^Td to you for this \alnahlo piesent, as also foi tlis 
jn'LVit tlaiii^L'i u)ii have exposed jouiself to upon my accoimt [which 
1 ha\o been infoinied of by a magician who knows the Fountain of 
Lionel ; but do me the pleasure,’ continued ho, ^ to mfoim me by 
what nddiess, or, rather, by what incredible power, you have been 
seouiod.’ 

‘ Sir,’ rejdied Prince Ahmed, ‘ I have no share m the compliment 
yonr iMivjosty is pleased to make me; all the honour is due to the 
Fiiuy my s]miise, wdiose good advice I followed ’ Then he mformed 
the Sultan wdiat those duections were, and by tho relation of this 
his expedition let him know how well he had behaved himself. 
AVlion ho had done the Sultan, who shovvod outwardly all the 
demonstrations of gi-eat joy, but secietly became more jealous, 
retired into an inward apartment, where he sent for the magician. 

Tho magician, at her arrival, saved tho Sultan the trouble to tell 
her of tho succobs of Prince Ahmed’s journey, which she had heard 
of before she came, and therefore was piepared with an infaJlible 
means, as bhe pretended. This means she communicated to the 
Sultan, who declared it the noxt day to the PrmcB, in the midst of 
all his courtiers, in these words : ‘ Son,’ said he, ‘ I have one thing 
more to ask of you, after which I shall expect nothing more from 
your obedience, nor your interest with your wife. This reijuest is, 
to bring mo a man not above a foot and a half high, and whose 
beard is thirty feet long, who carries a bar of iron upon his 
shoulders of five hundredweight, which he uses as a quart erstaff.’ 

Prince Ahmed, who did not believe that there was such a man 
in the world as his father described, would gladly have excused 
himself; but the Sultan persisted in his demand, and told him the 
Fairy could do more incredible things. 

The next day the Prmce returned to his dear Paribanou, to whom 
he told his father’s new demand, which, he said, he looked upon to 
be a thing more impossible than the two first ; * for,’ added he, ‘ I 
cannot imagine there can be such a man m the world ; without 
doubt, he has a mind to try whether or no I am so silly as to go 
about it, or he has a design on my rum. In short, how can he sup- 
pose that I should lay hold on a man so well armed, though he is 
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but little ? What aims caji I make use of to reduce him to my 
will '? If theie are any means, I beg you will tell them, and let me 
come oil with honour this time.’ 

‘ Don’t affiight joursclt, Pimce,’ replied the Fauy , ^ you ran a 
risk in fetching the Water of the Fountain of Lions for your father, 
but there’s no danger in finding out this man, who is my biutbor 
Schail)ar, but is so far from bemg like me, though we both had the 
same father, that he is of so violent a nature that nothmg can ine- 
vciit Ins giving cruel marks of his resentment for a shght ofience ; 
yet, on the othei hand, is so good as to obhge anyone m whatever they 
dosue. He IS made exactly as the Sultan your fathei has described 
him, and has no other aims than a bar of iron of five hundred 
pounds weight, without which he never stns, and which makes him 
respected. I’ll send for him, and you shall judge of the tmth of 
what I tell you; but be sure to piepaie youiself agamst bemg 
fnghtened at his extraordmary figure when you see him.’ ‘ What 1 
my Queen,’ lepliod Piince Ahmed, ‘do you say Schaibar is your 
brother ? Let him be never so ugly or deformed I shall be so far 
from being frightened at the sight of him that, as our brother, I shall 
honour and love him.’ 

The Fairy ordered a gold chafing-dish to be set with a fire in it 
under the porch of her palace, with a box of the same metal, w'hich 
was a piBsent to her, out of which taking a perfume, and throwing 
it mto the fire, there arose a thick cloud of smoke. 

Some moments after the Fairy said to Pimce Ahmed : ‘ See, there 
comes my brother.’ The Prince immediately perceived Schaibar 
commg gravely with his heavy bar on his shoulder, his long beard, 
which he held up before him, and a pair of thick moustachios, which 
he tucked behmd his eais and almost covered his face ; his eyes 
W'erc very small, and deep-set mlus head, which was far ftom being 
ol the smallest size, and ou his head he wore a grenadier’s cap : 
beRides all this, he was very much hump-backed. 

If Pimce Ahmed had not knowm that Schaibar was Paribanou’s 
brother, he would not have been able to have looked at him without 
fear, hut, knowmg first who ho was, he stood by the Fauy without 
the least concern 

Schaibar, as he came forwards, looked at the Prince earnestly 
enough to have chilled his blood m his veins, and asked Paribanou, 
w'hen he first accosted her, who that man was. To winch she 
rephed ‘ He is my husband, brother. His name is Ahmed ; he is 
son to the Sultan of the Indies. The reason why I did not mvite 
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you to my wediling was I was unwilling t3 dREjit you an 

expedition you were engaged in, and iiom which. I heard with 
pleasure you returned 'victorious, and so took the hberty now to call 
for you ’ 

At these words Schaihar, looking on Prince Ahmed favor rahly, 
said . ‘ Is there anythmg, sister, wherem I can serve him It is 
enough for me that he is your husband to engage me to do for liim 



whatever he desires.’ ‘The Sultan his father,’ replied ParibanCu, 
‘ has a cuiiOBity to see you, and I desire he may be yoiu guide to 
the Sultan’s Coui*t.’ ‘ He needs but lead me the way, I’ll follow 
him.’ ‘Brother,’ rephed Panbanou, ‘it is too late to go to-day, 
therefore stay till to-morrow morning ; and m the meantime I’D 
inform you of aD that has passed between the Sultan of the Indies 
and Prince Alimed since our marriage.’ 

The next morning, after Schaihar had been informed of the 
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affair, be and Piince Abmecl set oub fnr tlie Sultan’s Court. When 
they arrived at the gates of the capital the people no sooner saw 
Schaihai but they ran and hid themseh es , and some shut up their 
shops and locked themselves up m then* houses, while otlifeis flying 
communicated their fear to all they met, who stayed not to look 
behind them, but lan too, insomuch that Schaibar and Prmce 
Ahmed, as they went along, found the sticets all desolate till they 
came to the palace, where the porters, instead of keepmg the gates, 
lan away too, so that the Piince and Schaibar advanced without 
any obstacle to the council -hall, where the Sultan was seated on hia 
throne, and gmng audience. Iloie likewise the ushers, at the 
appioach of Schaibar, abandoned their posts, and gave them free 
admittance 

Schaibar wont boldly and hcicely up to the throne, wuthont 
waiting to be piescntecl by Prince Alnned, and accosted the Sultan 
of the Indies in these woids . ‘Thou hast asked for me,’ said he; 

‘ see, here I am . wiiab wonldst thou have with me ? ’ 

The Sultan, instead of aiisweiuig him, clapped his hands before 
his eyas, to avoid the sight of so temble an obiect ; at which uncivil 
and iiulo reception Scliaibai was so much provoked, after he had 
given him the tiouldo to come so fai, that he instantly lifted up his 
iron bar and killed him, befoie Piince Ahmed could mtercede in his 
behalf. All that he could do w^as to pie\ cut his killing the grand 
Mzier, who sat not far fiom him, leprescntmg to him that he had 
always given the Sultan Ins fathei good advice ‘ These are they, 
then,’ said Schaibar, ‘ who gave him had,’ and as he pronounced 
these words he killed all the other viziers and flattermg favouiites 
of the Sultan who w^ere Prmce Ahmed’s enemies. Every time he 
struck he killed some one oi other, and none escaped but they who 
weie not so fiiglitened as to stand staring and gaping, and who saved 
themselves by flight 

Wlien this temble execution was over Schaibar came out of 
the council-hall into the midst of the courtyard with the iron bar 
upon his shoulder, and, looking hard at the grand vizier, who owed 
Ins life to Prince Ahmed, he said ' ‘ I know lieie is a certain magician, 
who is a greater enemy of my brother -m-lawr’s than all these base 
favourites I have chastised. Let the magician be brought to me 
presently.’ The grand vizier immediately sent for her, and as soon 
as she was bi ought Schaibar said, at the time he fetched a stroke 
at her with his iron bar . ‘ Take the reward of thy pernicious counsel, 
and learn to feign sickness again.’ 
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homage and fidelity to him went and fetched his sister Paribanou, 
whom he brought with all the pomp and gi’andeur imaginable, and 
made her to be o^med Sultaness of the Indies. 

^ for Pnnce Ah and Princess Nouronnihar, as they had no 
handm the conspiracy against Pnnce Ahmed, and knewnothme of 
any, Prince Ahined assigned them a considerable proriiice. with its 
capital, iv^ere they spent the rest of their hves. Afterwards he 
sent an oflicer to Pnnce Honssam to aoquamt him with the change 
and make him an offer of which proi-inee he liked best ; but that 
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Prince thought himself so happy m his solituLle that lie bade the 
ottieer return the Sultan his brother thanks for the kindness he 
designed him, assuring him of his submission ; and tliat the only 
favour he desired of him was to give him leave to hve retii’ed in 
the place he had made choice of for his retreat.^ 


AKibiiin 
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TEE EISTOBY OF JACK TEE GIANT-KILLEB 

I N the reign of the famous King Ai'ihiu’ theie Ined in Cornwall 
a lad named Jack, who was a hoy of a bold temper, and took 
delight in hearmg or readmg of conjm*ers, giants, and fames ; and 
used to listen eagerly to the deeds of the knights of Kmg Arthur’s 
Roimd Table. 

In those days there lived on St. Michael’s Moimt, off Cornwall 
a huge giant, eighteen feet high and nme feet round; his fierce 
and savage looks were the terror of all who beheld him. 

He dwelt m a glooniy cavern on the top of the mountain, and 
used to wade over to the mainland in search of prey, wdien he 
would throw half-a-dozen oxen upon his back, and tie thiee times 
as many sheep and hogs round his waist, and march back to his 
own abode. 

The giant had done this for many years when Jack resolved to 
destroy him 

Jack took a horn, a shovel, a pickaxe, his armour, and a dark 
lantern, and one wmter’s evening lie went to the mount, Theie he 
dug a pit twenty-two feet deep and twenty bioad. He covered the 
top over so as to make it look like solid ground. He then blew 
such a tantivy that the giant awoke and came out of his den. 
crymg out . ‘ You saucy 'vuUain 1 you shall pay for this. I’ll broil 
you for my breakfast ’ ’ 

He had just fimshed, when, taking one step further, he tumbled 
headlong into the pit, and Jack struck him a blow on the head with 
his pickaxe wdnch killed him. Jack then returned home to cheer 
his friends with the news. 

Another giant, called Blunderhore, vowed lo he revenged on 
Jack if ever he should have him m his power. This giant kept an 
enchanted castle in the midst of a lonely wood ; and some time 
after the death of Cormoian Jack was passing through a wood, and 
being weary sat down and went to sleep. 

The giant, passing by and seemg Jack, cairied him to his castlo. 
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whsrB he locked him up in a large room, the floor of which was 
coveied with the bodies, skulls, and bones of men and women- 
Soon after the giant weut to letcli his brothei, who was likewise 
a giant, to take a meal of! his flesh; and Jack saw with teiTor 
through the bars of his prison the two giants approachmg 

Jack, perceiving in one coiner of the room a strong coid, took 
courage, and making a slip-knot at each end, he threw them over 
their heads, and tied it to the wmdow-bais ; he then pulled tiU he 



had choked them. When they were black in the face he shd down 
the rope and stabbed them to the heart. 

Jack next took a great bmich of keys from the pocket of Blun- 
derhore, and went mto the castle again. He mado a strict search 
through all the rooms, and in one of them found three ladies tied 
up by the hair of their heads, and almost starved to death. They 
told him that then husbands had been killed by the giants, who 
had then condemned them to be starved to death, because tliey 
would not eat the flesh of their own dead husbands. 
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‘Ladies,’ said Jack, ‘I have put an end to the monster and his 
wicked brother ; and I £?ive you this castle and all the riches it con- 
tains, to make some amends for the dreadful jiaius you have felt.’ 
He then very politely gave them the keys of the castle, and went 
furthei on his journey to Wales. 

As Jack had but little money, he went on as fast as possible. 
At length he came to a handsome house. Jack knocked at the door, 
when there came forth a Welsh giant. Jack said he was a traveller 
who had lost his way, on which the giant made him welcome, 
and let him into a room wheie there there was a good bed to 
sleep m. 

Jack took off his clothes quickly, but though he was weary he 
could not go to sleep. Soon after this he heard the giant walking 
backward and forwaid in the next room, and saying to himself. 

‘ Though here you lodge with me this night, 

You shall not see the morning light ; 

My club shall dash your brams out qiute.’ 

‘Say you so?’ thought Jack. ‘Are these your tricks upon 
travellers ? But I hope to prove as cunmng as you are.’ Then, 
gettmg out of bed, he groped about the room, and at last found a 
large thick biUet of wood. He laid it m his o'wii place m the bed, 
and then hid himself m a dark corner of the room. 

The giant, about midnight, enteied the apartment, and with hip 
bludgeon struck a many blows on the bed, in the a ery place A\heie 
Jack had laid the log; and then he went back to lus own room, 
thinkmg he had bioken all Jack’s bones. 

Early in the morning Jack put a bold face upon the matter, and 
walked mto the giant’s room to thank him for his lodging. The 
giant stai^ted when he saw him, and began to stammer out : ‘ Oh J 
dear me ; is it you ? Pray bow did you sleep last night ? Did you 
hear or see anythmg in the dead of the night ^ ’ 

‘Nothing worth speaking of,’ said Jack carelessly, ‘a rat, I 
believe, gave me three or four slaps with its tail, and disturbed me 
a Httle ; but I soon went to sleep agam.’ 

The giant wondered more and more at this : yet he did not 
answer a word, but went to bring two great bowls of hasty-pudding 
for then breakfast. Jack wanted to make the giant believe that 
he could eat as much as himself, so he contrived to button a leathern 
bag inside his coat, and shp the hasty-pudding into this bag, while 
he seemed to put it into his mouth. 
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'\\n.ien breakfast was over he said to the giant* ‘Now I will 
show you a fine tuck. I can cure all wounds with a touch. I 
coulil cut off my head in one minute, and the next put it sound 
again on my shoulders. You shall see an example.’ He then took 
hold of the knife, ripped up the leathern bag, and all the hasty- 
pudding tumbled out upon the floor. 

‘ Ods splutter hur nails * ’ cried the Welsh giant, who was 
ashamed to be outdone by such a little fellow as Jack, ' hur can do 
that hurself ; ’ so he snatched up the knife, plunged it into his own 
stomach, and m a moment dropped down dead. 

Jack) having hitherto been successful in all his undei takings, 
resolved not to be idle in futm’e; he theiefore furnished himself 
with a horse, a cap of knowledge, a swoid of sharpness, shoes of 
swiftness, and an invisible coat, the better to perform the wonder- 
full enterpiises that lay hefoie him. 

He travelled over high lulls, and on the thud day he came to a 
large and spacious forest thiough which his road lay. Scarcely 
had he enteied the forest when he behold a monstrous giant drag- 
ging along by the hau of then heads a handsome knight and his 
lady. Jack alighted from his horse, and tjung him to an oak tree, 
put on his imusible coat, under which he caiiied his sword of sharp- 
ness. 

AVheii he came up to the giant he made seveial strokes ab him, 
but could not roach Ins body, but w'omided his thighs m several 
places; and at length putting both hands to his sword and aiming 
with all his might, he cut off both his legs. Then Jack, setting bis 
foot upon his neck, plunged his sw^ord mto the giant’s body, when 
the monster gave a groan and expired. 

The knight and his lady thanked Jack for then dehverance, and 
invited him to their house, to icceive a proper rewaid for his 
services ‘No,’ said Jack, 'I cannot he easy till I find out this 
monstei*’s habitation.’ So talang the knight’s directions, he mounted 
his horse, and soon after came m sight of another giant, who was 
sittmg on a block of timber w’aitmg for his bi other’s retmn. 

Jack alighted from his horse, and, putting on Ins mvisihle coat, 
ai)proached and aimed a blow at the giant’s head, but missing his 
aim he only cut off his nose. On this the giant seized Ins club and 
laid about him most unmercifully. 

‘ Nay,’ said Jack, ‘ if tins bo the case I’d better dispatch you > ' 
so jumping upon the block, he stabbed him m the back, when he 
dropped down dead. 
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Jack then proceeded on his journey, and travelled over hills and 
dales, tdl arrivmg at the foot of a high mountain he knocked at 
the door of a lonely house, when an old man let him m. 

"When Jack was seated the hermit thus addressed him; ‘My 
son, on the top of this mountain is an enchanted castle, kept by the 
giant G-alligantus and a inle magician. I lament the fate of a diike’s 
daughter, whom they seized as she was walking m hei father’s 
garden, and bi ought hithti tiansformed mto a deei ’ 

Jack promised that m the moimug, at the risk of his hfe, h 



JTould break the enchantment; and after a sound sleep he rose 
early, put on his invisible coat, and got ready for the attempt. 

When he had climbed to the top of the mountain he saw two 
fiery griffins ; but be passed between them without the least fear of 
danger, for they could not see him because of his invisible coat. 
On the castle gate he found a golden trumpet, under which were 
written these lines . — 

Whoever can this trumpet blow 
Shall cause the giant’s overthrow- 
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Afl soon as Jack had read this ho seized the tiumpet and blew 
a shrill blast, \vhich made the gates fly open and the \Bry castle 
itself tiemhlo. 

The giant and the coninrer now knew that their wicked course 
was at an end, and they stood Inlmg then thumbs and shaking with 
fear Jack, with his sword of sharpness, soon killed the giant, and 
the magician was then earned away by a whirlwind; and every 
Knight and beautiful lady who had been changed into birds and 
beasts returned to their proper shapes. The castle vanished away 
like smoke, and the head of the giant Galligantus was then sent to 
King Arthui. 

The knights and ladies lested that night at the old man’s her- 
mitage, and nevt day they set out for the Court. Jack then went 
up to the King, and gave his Majesty an account of all his fierce 
battles. 

Jack’s fame had now spread through the whole country, and at 
the King’s desire the duke gave him his daughter m marriage, to 
the joy of all his kingdom. After tins the Emig gave him a large 
estate, on which he and his lady hved the i est of then dajs m joy 
and contentment.^ 


^ Old Chapbook 
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and iigsome glen, where they stopped, and the lady lighted clown 
f?ays the bull to her * ‘ Here ye maun stay till I gang and fight the 
deiL Yb maun seat yoursel’ on that stano, and move neither hand 
nor fit till I come back, else I’ll never find ye again. And if every 
thing round about ye turns blue I hae beaten ths deil ; but should 
a’ things turn led he’ll hae conquered me.’ She set hersel’ down 
on the stane, and by-and-by a’ lound her turned blue. O’ercome 
JOJj she hfted the ae fit and crossed it owie the ither, sae glad 
was she that her companion w'as victorious. The bull returned and 
sought for but ne\er could find hoi. 



Lang she sai, and aye she grat, tdl she wearied. At last she rase 
and gaed awa’, she kendna wliaur till. On she wandered till she 
came to a great hill o’ glass, that she tried a’ she could to climb, 
but wasna able. Bound the bottom o’ the hill she gaed, sabbingand 
seeking a passage owre, till at last she came to a smith’s house ; 
and the smith promised, if she wad serve him seven years, ho wad 
make her non shoon, wherewi’ she could climb owre the glassy hill. 
At seven years’ end she got her iron shoon. clanib the glassy hill, 
and chanced to come to the auld washerwife’s habitation. There 
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she was telled of a gallant young knight that had given m some 
bluidy saiks to wash, and whaevei washed thas saiks was to be his 
wife. The anld wife had washed till she was tued, and then 
she sot to her dochter, and baith washed, and they washed, and 
Lhey better washed, in hopes of getting the young knight , but a’ 
they could do they couldna bring out a stain. At length they set 
the sti anger damosel to wark , and whenever she began the stains 
came out pure and clean, but the auld wife made the kmght believe 
it was her dochter had washed the sarks. So the knight and the 
eldest dochter were to be married, and the stranger damosel was 
distracted at the thought of it, for she was deeply in love wi’ him. 
So she bethought her of hei apple, and bieakmg it, foiuid it filled 
with gold and precious jewellery, the iichest she had ever seen. 

‘ All these,’ she said to the eldest dochter, ‘ I will give you, on con- 
dition that you put off your marriage for ae day, and allow me to 
go mto his room alone at night.’ So the lady consented ; but mean- 
while the auld wife had prepared a sleepmg-dnnk, and gi\Bn it 
to the kmght, wha drank it, and never wakened till next mommg. 
The lee-lang night the damosel sabbei and sang . 

‘ Seven lang years I ser\ed foi thee, 

The glassy hill I clamb for thee, 

1’he bluidy shirt I wrang for thee , 

And wilt thou no wauken and turn to me ? ’ 

Next day she kentna what to do for grief. She then brak the 
pear, and found it filled wi’ jewellery far richer than the contents 
o’ the apple. Wi’ thae jewels she bargained for permission to be a 
second night m the young knight’s chamber; but tho auld wife gied 
him amthei sleeping- drink, and he again aleepit till mommg. A’ 
mght she kept sighing and singmg as before : 

‘ Seven lang years I served for thee,’ &c. 

Still he sleepit, and she nearly lost hope a’thegither. But that day 
when he was out at the hunting, somebody asked him what noise 
and moaning was yon they heaid all last mght m his bedchamber. 
He said he heardna ony noise. But they assured him there was 
sae , and he resolved to keep waking that night to try w’hat he could 
hear. That being the third night, and the damosel being between 
hope and despair, she brak her plum, and it held far the richest 
jewellery of the three. She bargained as before ; and the auld wife, 
as before, took in the sleeping-drink to the young knight’s chamber ; 
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but he telled her he couldna diuilv it that night without sweetening. 
Aii5. when she gaed awa’ for soma honey to sweeten it wi’, he poured 
out the chink, and sae made the auld wife think he had druiili it. 
They a’ went to bed agam, and the damoscl began, as before, 
Biugmg . 

‘ Seven lang j^eara I served for thee, 

The glassy hill I clamb for thee. 

The bluidy shirt I wiang foi thee ; 

And wilt thou no wauken and turn to me ? ’ 

He heard, and turned to her And she telled him a’ that had be- 
fa’en her, and he telled hei a’ that had happened to him. And he 
caused the auld washerwife and her doehtei to be biunt. And they 
w^eie married, and he and she aj*e livmg happy till this day, lor 
aught I ken.^ 

‘ Oliimbera. roj)ultt? T/ aditions or ^ollnnd 
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T HEIlE were ance twa widows that lived on a small bit o’ ground, 
winch they rented from a farmer. Ane of them had tw^a sons, 
and the other had ane ; and by-and-by it was time for the wife 
that had twa sons to send them away to seeke their fortune. So 
she told her eldest son ae day to take a can and brmg her water 
from the well, that she might bake a cake for him; and however 
much or however little water he might bimg, the cake would be 



great or sma' accordingly ; and that cake was to be a’ that she could 
gie him when he went on lus travels. 

The lad gaed away wn’ the can to the well, and filled it wi’ 
water, and then came away hame agam ; but the can being broken 
the maist part o’ the water had run out before he got back. So his 
cake was vei*y sma’ ; yet sma’ as it was, his mother asked if he 
was wilhng to take the half of it with her blessmg, telling him that, 
if he chose rather to have the hale, he would only get it wi’ her 
curse. The young man, thinking he might hae to travel a far way, 
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and not knowing when or how he might get other provisions, said 
he would like to liae the hale cake, come ot his mother’s malison 
what like , so she gave him the hale cake, and her malhsoii alaiig 
wi’t. Then he took his brither aside, and gave him a knife to keep 
till he should come back, dcsiimg him to look at it every inoinmg, 
and as lang as it continued to be clear, then he might he sure that 
the owner of it was well ; hut if it gi'ow dim and rusty, then for 
certain some ill had befallen him. 

So the young man set out to seek his fortune. And he gaed 
a’ that day, and a’ the next day , and on the third day, in the aftei- 
noon, he came up to where a shepherd was sitting with a Hock o’ 
sheep. And he gaed up to the shepherd and asked him wha the 
sheep belanged to ; and the man answered . 

® The Bed Etm of Ireland 
Ance lived m Bellygan, 

And stole King Malcolm’s daughter, 

The Kmg of fair Scotland. 

He heats her, he hinds her, 

He lays her on a band , 

And every day he dings her 
With a bright silver wand. 

Like Julian the Boinan, 

He’s one that fears no man. 

It’s said there’s ane predestinate 
To he his mortal foe , 

But that man is yet unborn, 

And lang may it be so.’ 

The young man then went on his journey ; and he had not gone far 
when he espied an old man with white locks herdmg a flock of 
swine ; and he gaed up to him and asked whose swine these were, 
when the man answ^ered : 

‘ The Red Etin of Ireland ’ — 

\Be^eat the verses ahove^ 

Then the young man gaed on a hit farther, and came to another 
very old man herdmg goats ; and when he asked whose goats they 
were, the answer was : 

‘ The Bed Etin of Ireland ’ — 

[Bejpeat the verses aga/in^ 
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This old man also ioUl him to bewaie o’ the nsxt beasts that hs 
should meet, for they were of a veiy diffeient land from any he had 
yet seen. 

So the young man went on, and b) -and-by he saw a multitude 
of vory dreadfu’ beasts, ilk ane o’ them wi’ twa heads, and on every 
head fom horns. And he was soic frightened, and ran away fiom 
them as fast as he could, and glad was he when he came to a 
castle that stood on a hillock, wi’ the door standmgwide to the wa’. 
And he gaed into the castle for shelter, and there he saw an auld 
wife sitting beside the latchen fire. He asked the wnfe if he might 
stay there for the night, as he was tired wi’ alang journey ; and the 
wife said he might, but it was not a good place for him to be in, as 
it belanged to the Kei Etm, who was a veiy terrible beast, wi three 
heads, that spared no living man he could get hold of. The young 
man would have gone away, but he was afraid of the beasts on the 
outside of the castle; so he beseeched the old woman to conceal 
him as well as she could, and not tell the Etm that he was there. 
He thought, if he could put over the night, he might get away in 
the morning without meeting wi’ the beasts, and so escape. But 
he had not been long in his hidy-hole before the awful Etm came 
in ; and nae sooner was he m than he was heaid crying . 

‘ Snouk hut and snouk ben, 

I find the smell of an earthly man ; 

Be he livmg, or he he dead, 

His heart this night shall kitchen ' my bread.’ 

The monster soon found the poor young man, and pulled him fr’om 
hiB hole. And when he had got him out he told him that if he 
could answer him three questions his life should be spared. The 
first was ■ Whether Ireland or Scotland was first inhabited? The 
'second was : Whether man was made for woman, or woman for 
man ? The third was : AYhether men or brutes were made first ? 
The lad not bemg able to answer one of these questions, the Bed 
Etm took a mace and knocked him on the head, and turned him 
into a pillar of stone. 

On the morning after this happened the younger brither took 
out the knife to look at it, and he was grieved to find it a’ brown 
wi’ rust. He told his mother that the time was now come for him 
to go away upon his travels also ; so she requested him to take the 
can to the well for water, that she might bake a cake for him . The 


1 ‘Kitchen/ that is ‘ season.* 
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can being broken, he brought hame as little water as the other had 
done, and the cake was as little. She asked whether he would 
have the hale cake wi’ her mahaon, or the half wi’ her blessing ; 
and, like his brither, he thought it best to have the hale cake, come 
o’ the malison what might. So he gaed away ; and everything 
happened to liim that had happened to his brother ! 

The other widow and her son heard of a’ that had happened fra e 
a fairy, and the young man detormmed that he would also go upon 
his travels, and see if he could do anything to reheve his twa friends. 
So his mother gave him a can to go to the well and bring home 
water, that she might bake him a cake for Ins journey. And he 
gaed, and as he was bringing hame the watei, a raven owie abime 
his head cried to him to look, and he would see that the water was 
running out. And he was a young man nl sense, and seemg the 
water rumimg out, he took some clay and patched up the holes, so 
that he brought home enough of water to bake a laige cake. When 
his mother put it to him to take the half- cake wi’ her blessmg, he 
took it m pieferenoe to ha\mg the hale \\i’ her mahson, and yet 
the half was bigger than -what the othei lads had got a’thegither. 

So he gaed away on his journey , and after he had travelled a 
far way he met wu’ an auld woman, that asked him if he would 
give her a bit of his banuock. And he said he v, ould gladly do that, 
and so he gave her a piece of the bannock , and for that she gied 
him a magical wand, that she said might yet be of service to limi 
if he took care to use it iiglitlj. Then the auld woman, wha was a 
fairy, told him a great deal that would happen to him, and what he 
ought to do in a’ circumstances , and after that she vamshed in an 
instant out o’ his sight. He gaed on a great way farther, and then 
he came up to the old man herding the sheep ; and when he asked 
whose sheep these were, the answer was . 

• The Ked Etm of Ireland 
Ance lived m Bellygan, 

And stole King Malcolm’s daughter, 

The King of fair Scotland 
He beats her, he binds her, 

He lays her on a band, 

And every day he dings her 
With a bright silver wand. 

Like Juhan the Koman, 

He’s one that fears no man. 
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Ptit nov' T leal lus end is near^ 
x\nd destiny at liiind , 

And (Ai'ie to be, I pLiinly ^ce, 

Th( hoii of iilJ hib laiitl ’ 

[Repeat the same tnqiii) les iu the man atfrurUnq the f^itnne 
and (he man attenduif} the fjoats^ with the sante an^^wer \n 
each rtr.'jf’.] 

When he came to the place wheie tlie monstrous beasts were 
standing, he did not stop nor run aw’ay, but w^ent bolilh through 



amongst thein. One came up roaring with open mouth to devour 
him, when he struck it wuth his wand, and laid it in an mstant 
dead at his feet. He soon came to the Etin’s castle, where he 
knocked, and was admitted. The auld woman that sat by the hre 
warned him of the terrible Etm, and what had been the fate of the 
twa blithers , but lie was not to be daimted. The monster soon 
came in, saying : 
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TBB BED ETIN 


* Snoiik but and snouk ben, 

I hnd the smell of an earthly man : 

Be he li’ving, or be he dead, 

His heait shall be kitchen to my bread.’ 

He quickly espied the yoxmg man, and bade him come forth on the 
floor. And then he put the three questions to him , but the young 
man had been told everything by the good faiiy, so he was able to 
answer all the questions. "VlTien the Etin found this he knew that 
his power was gone. The young man then took up an axo and hewed 
off the monster’s three heads. He next asked the old woman to 
show him 'wheie the King’s daughter lay, and the old woman tooii 
him upstau’s and opened a great many doors, and out of every door 
came a beautiful lady who had been imprisoned theie by the Etinj 
and ane o’ the ladies was the Kmg’s daughter. She also took him 
down into a low room, and there stood tw^o stone pillars that he 
had only to touch wi’ his w^and, when his twa fiiends and neighbouis 
started into life. And the hale o’ the prisoneis w^eie overjoyed at 
their deliveiance, which they all acknowledged to he owmg to the 
prudent young man. Next day they a’ set out foi the King’s Couit. 
and a gallant company they made. And the King married his 
daughter to the young man that had delivered her, and gave a 
noble’s daughter tn ilk ane o’ tjje^ other young men , and sc they a’ 
hved happily a’ the rest o’ their days.' 


" UlianibBtar hiinthv Tt udit wm Stotland, 



